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THE 


MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED    1833. 


REPORT  OF  THE   COU'N'CIL 

FOR  THE  SESSION  1879-80. 


The  Society's  forty-seventh  ses.sion  commenced  with  the  Annual 
Meeting,  held  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  on  Wednesday,  October  8th, 
1879,  at  which  the  report  for  the  preceding  session  was  received 
and  adopted,  and  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  At 
the  seven  Ordinary  Meetings  which  followed,  the  undermentioned 
papers  were  read  : — 

"  The  Kevival  of  Trade."  Inaugural  Address.  By  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Eltjah  Helm. 

"National  Insurance,  Considered  Economically  and  Practically." 
By  Rev.  Wm.  Lewery  Blackley,  M.A. 

"The  Silver  Controversy."     By  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery. 

"Stationary  Popvdations."     By  Mr.  Thos.  A.  Welton,  F.S.S. 

"The  Border-Land  of  Pauperism."    By  Mr.  Thos.  Dickins,  J. P. 

"The'' Economic  Conditions  of  Good  Trade."  By  Mr.  William 
Hoyle,  J.  p. 

"The  Coffee  House  Movement."   By  Mr.  Edward  T.  Bellhouse. 

After  the  Ordinary  Meeting  on  February  11th,  a  Special  Meeting 
of  the  Members  was  held  for  the  pui-pose  of  revising  the  rules — 


more  especially  those  regulating  the  payment  of  subscriptions,  and 
the  resignation  and  disqualification  of  members  ;  and  an  addition 
was  made  to  Rule  18  providing  that  all  papers  read  before  the 
Society  should  be  deemed  to  be  its  property. 

Eighteen  New  Members  have  been  elected  during  the  year;  10 
Members  have  resigned,  or  have  been  removed  from  the  List  of 
Members  for  non-payment  of  subscriptions,  as  provided  in  Rule  2. 
Three  Members  of  the  Society  have  died  during  the  year,  leaving 
the  actual  number  now  on  the  roll  208,  of  whom  20  are  life 
members. 

From  the  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  appended  to 
this  Report,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  balance  in  favour  of 
the  Society  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  £378  4s.  8d. 

A  niimber  of  books  have  been  piu'chased  for  the  Library,  and  a 
considerable  sum  has  been  spent  in  binding,  so  as  to  make  the 
books  available  for  reference. 

The  Council  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Sutton,  the  Honorary  Librarian 
for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  arranging  the  Society's  Library, 
and  in  preparing  a  second  edition  of  the  Catalogue,  copies  of  which 
can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretaries  (at  64,  Cross  Street), 
from  whom  also  the  members  can  obtain  orders  to  borrow  books. 

The  Council  have  to  tender  their  thanks  to  the  donors  to  the 
Library  during  the  year,  a  list  of  whom  is  appended  to  this  Report. 
They  desire  especially  to  mention  Signer  Louis  Bodio,  of  Rome,  to 
whose  kindness  they  are  indebted  for  a  constant  supply  of  valuable 
statistical  publications  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Industry,  and  Commerce ;  and  to  the  Political  Economy  Society 
of  Denmark,  who  have  forwarded  a  complete  set  of  their  Journal. 

The  Council  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Pownall,  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries,  who  has  prepared  an  Index  to  the  Society's 
Transactions  for  the  Sessions  1875-6  to  1879-80.  This  Index  has 
been  printed,  and  appears  at  the  end  of  the  volume  of  Transactions 
for  \ho  Session. 


RULES 

OF   THE 

MANCHESTER  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

Revised  February  11th,  1880. 


Preamble — The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society 
are — The  collectiou  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  condition  of 
Society,  and  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  Social  and  Political 
Economy,  totally  excluding  party  politics. 

Rule  1, — Every  ordinary  member  shall  pay  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  half-a-guinea,  or  may  at  any  time  compound  for  his 
future  subscriptions  by  paying  at  once  the  sum  of  five  guineas. 
Every  new  member  shall  on  election  pay  an  admission  fee  of  half- 
a-guinea,  but  members  elected  at  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  any 
session  shall  not  be  charged  with  the  annual  subscription  for  that 
session. 

2. — The  annual  subscription  shall  be  due  in  advance  on  the  1st 
of  October  in  each  year,  and  if  not  paid  by  the  1st  of  October  in 
the  following  year  the  member  in  arrear  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
any  of  the  privileges  of  the  Society  until  such  arrears  be  paid  ; 
and  if  the  subscription  shall  be  in  arrear  for  two  years,  the 
defaulter  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society.  No  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting  until  he  shall  have  paid 
his  subscription  for  the  current  session. 

3. — No  member  can  withdraw  his  name  from  the  Society's  books 
unless  all  an-ears  be  paid  ;  and  no  resignation  will  be  deemed  valid 
unless  a  written  notice  thereof  be  communicated  to  the  Secretai-ies. 

4. — If  any  member  be  guilty  of  conduct  calculated  to  dishonour 
the  Society,  the  Council  may,  if  they  think  fit,  recommend  to  a 
General  Meeting  (of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given)  the  expulsion 
of  such  member ;  and  if  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  members 


voting  at  such  meeting  are  in  favour  of  such  recommendation, 
such  member  shall  be  considered  to  be  henceforth  expelled,  and 
his  name  shall  be  erased  from  the  list  of  members. 

5. — Gentlemen  distinguished  for  their  ability  and  zeal  in  culti- 
vating Statistical  inquiries,  and  living  at  least  twenty  miles  distant 
from  Manchester,  may  be  admitted  as  corresponding  members.  No 
subscription  shall  be  required  from  them. 

6. — Every  candidate  for  admission  as  an  ordinary  or  corres- 
ponding member  of  the  Society,  shall  be  proposed  by  two  or  more 
members,  who  shall  certify  that  from  their  knowledge  of  him,  or 
of  his  works,  they  believe  him  to  be  a  fit  person  to  be  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society.  The  names  of  the  candidates,  and  of  the 
parties  proposing  them,  shall  be  inserted  in  the  circular  calling  the 
meeting  at  which  the  votes  shall  be  taken  on  their  admission. 

7. — In  the  election  of  members  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by 
ballot.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  unless  at  least  twelve  mem- 
bers vote ;  and  one  black  ball  in  four  shall  exclude. 

8. — The  property  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  three  Trus- 
tees, chosen  by  the  members.  The  Trustees  shall  be  eligible  to 
any  other  ofi&ce  in  the  Society. 

9. — The  ordinary  meetings  shall  be  held  duiing  the  Society's 
session,  viz.,  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  July,  with 
intervals  not  exceeding  six  weeks  between  each  meeting ;  and  the 
Secretaries  shall  give  six  days'  notice  of  each  meeting  to  the 
ordinary  members. 

10.  —The  business  of  the  Society  shall  be  conducted  at  those 
ordinary  meetings,  at  which  not  fewer  than  twelve  members  shall 
be  present. 

11. — Any  member  of  the  Society  shall  be  permitted  to  introduce 
one  friend,  with  the  consent  of  the  President. 

12. — An  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  take  place  in 
October.  The  day  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Council ;  and  notice  of 
this  meeting  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretaries  to  each 
ordinary  member  at  least  ten  days  pi'eviously. 
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lo.  — At  the  Animal  Meeting  the  mumbore  shall  elect  a  President, 
two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  two  .Secretaries,  and  a  Librarian. 
The  same  person  shall  nnt  hold  the  office  of  President  more  thiui 
two  years  in  succession. 

14. — These  officers  of  the  Society,  with  eight  ordinary  memi)ers, 
uhoseu  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  those  ordinary  members  who 
have  passed  the  chair,  shall  constitute  a  Council,  of  which  five 
shall  form  a  quorum.  • 

15. — The  members  shall  also  elect  one  or  more  Auditors  at 
the  Annual  Meeting. 

16. — At  the  Annual  Meeting  the  Council  shall  present  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year ;  and  the  Auditors  appointed 
to  examine  the  Treasurer's  accounts  shall  also  present  their  report 
at  the  same  meeting. 

17. — The  Council  shall  meet  at  such  time  as  they  may  think  fit. 
The  President  for  the  year  shall  be  ex-officio  chairman,  but  in  his 
absence  the  Council  shall  elect  one  of  the  members  present  to  be 
chairman. 

18. — Members  ai'e  expected  to  communicate  to  the  Society 
papers  on  Statistics;  and  on  subjects  of  Social  and  Political  Economy, 
particularly  on  such  as  may  be  of  local  interest ;  and  the  writer  of 
any  such  paper  shall  be  required  to  submit  it  to  the  Council  a 
fortnight  before  the  Meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  read.  All  papers 
read  before  the  Society  shall  be  deemed  to  be  its  property. 

19. — The  Council  shall  determine  what  documents  of  the  Society 
shall  be  published,  and  in  what  form  they  shall  appear.  Any 
person  publishing  the  results  of  any  of  the  Society's  investigations 
without  the  permission  of  the  Council  shall  be  considered  to  have 
invaded  the  Society's  property ;  and  if  an  ordinary  member  have 
been  accessory  to  the  violation  of  this  rule,  he  shall  be  liable  to 
expulsion,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any 
of  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

20. — The  Council  may,  at  any  time,  call  a  Special  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society.     Any  ten  ordinary  members  of  the  Society 


may  require  a  Special  General  Meeting  to  be  called  by  notice  in 
writing,  signed  by  them  and  delivered  to  the  Secretaries,  stating 
the  question  to  be  moved.  The  Council  shall,  within  one  week  of 
soch  notice,  appoint  a  day  for  such  Special  General  Meeting,  and 
the  Secretaries  shall  give  to  every  ordinary  member  ten  days' 
notice  of  every  Special  General  Meeting,  stating  precisely  the 
object  of  the  meeting;  and  no  other  business  shall  be  entertained 
at  such  meeting. 

21. — No  alteration  in  the  rules  of  the  Society  shall  be  made, 
excepting  at  an  Annual  or  at  a  Special  General  Meeting,  nor  unless 
ten  days'  notice  of  the  change  proposed  have  been  given  to  each 
ordinary  member  by  the  Secretaries. 
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THE  MANCHESTER  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY, 


SESSION     1879-80. 


List  of  Works  Presented  to  the  Library. 


By  Whom  Presented. 


The  Board  of  Ti-ade. 


The  Government   of  ) 
Victoria  (Australia)  j 


The  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Industry,  and 
Commerce,  Rome — 
(per  Signor  Bodio). 


Works  Presented. 


Returns  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Import 

Duties.     Parts  1,  2. 
Annual    Statement    of    Navigation    and 

Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 

the  year  1879. 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the   United  King- 
dom.    1865-79. 
Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 

United   Kingdom  with  Foreign   Coun- 
tries  and   British   Possessions    for  the 

year  1879. 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  several  Colonial 

and  other   Possessions  of  the  United 

Kingdom.     1864-78. 
Agi-icultural     Returns  —  Great    Britain. 

1879. 
Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Principal  and 

other  Foreign  Countries.     1866-78. 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Government 

Statist  on  Friendly  Societies.     1880. 
Agricultural  Statistics.      1879-80. 
Statistical  Register.     1879.     Parts  1-3. 
Bolletino  Mcnsile  delle  situazioni  dei  Conti 

degli    Istituti   d'Emissione.     Anno  10, 

Nos.  8  to  12  :  Anno  11,  Nos.  1   to  6. 

1879  and  1880. 
Bolletino  Bimestrale  del  Risparmio.  Anno 

4,  Nos.  4  to  6  ;  Anno  .5,  Nos.  1  to  3. 
Bolletino  Bimestrale  delle    situazioni  dei 

Conti.     Anno  10,  Nos.  5  and  6  ;  Anno 

11,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
Bolletino  di  Notizie  Commerciale.     Anno 

1,  Nos.  24  to  29  ;  and  Anno  2,  Nos.  1 

tu  13. 


By  Whom  Presented. 


Works  Presented. 


The  Ministry  of  Agri-^ 
culture,      Industry,  ( 
Commerce,  Rome- 
(per  Sign  or  Bodio) 


I 


Annali  di  Agricoltm-a,  1878 — Nos.  5  to  6. 

1879—   „     8„19. 

„        .  1880-   „  20  „  25. 

Annali  dell'  Industria  e  del  Commercio. 

1879,  Nos.  1  to  16  ;  1880,  Nos.  17  to  22. 
Annali  di  Statistica.    Serie  2,  Nos.  9  to  16. 
ArchiA^o  di  Statistica.     Anno  4  (1879). 
Bilanci  Provinciali.     Anno  18  (1879). 
Bdanci  Communali.     Anno  16  (1878). 
Navigazione  nei  Porti  del  Regno.     Anno 

1878,  parte  prima. 
Popolazione  Movimento  dello  stato  civile, 

1862-78.     Introduzione. 
Popolazione  Movimento  dello  stato  civile, 

1878.     Introduzione,  e  parte  seconda. 
Relazione  sulla  Condizioni   Sanitai'ie  dei 

Corpi  della   Regia  Marina,  durante   il 

biennio  1877-78. 
Atti  Parlamenteri.     Camera  dei  deputati. 

Relazione  della  Commissione   sul  pro- 

getto    di    legge  -  riforma    della     legge 

elettorale  politica  del  1880. 
Delia  Leva  sui  giovani  nati  nel'  anno  1858, 

e  delle  vicende  dell'  Esercito,   1878-79 

(Geuerale  Federico  Torre). 
Relazione    Statistica    sui    Telegrafi    del 

Regno  d'  Italia  nell  anno  1878. 
Quattordicesima    Relazione    del   servizio 

postale  in  Italia,  1876-78 
Statistica  delle  carceri,  per  I'anno   1876. 
Statistica  decennale  delle  carceri,  1870-79, 
Statistica  della  emigrazione  Italiana  all' 

estero,  1878-79. 
Giornale  della  Societa  Italiana  D'Igiene. 

Anno  1,  Nos.  4  to  6  ;  anno  2,  Nos.  1 

and  2. 
Movimento  coramerciale  del  Regno  d'ltalia 

neir  anno  1879. 
Catalogo    deo;]i    espositori    e   delle    cose 

exposte  (Esposizione  Internationale    di 

Pesca  in  Berliuo,  1880.) 
Notizie  e  studi  sulla  Agricoltura,  1877. 
Relazione  sui  servizio  Idraulice  del  bennio, 

1877-78. 


By  Whom  Presented. 


The  Ministry  of  Agri-  ~\ 
culture,  Industry,  ' 
Commerce,  Rome — 


:i 


(per  Signer  Bodio) 


National   CEkonomisk ' 
Forening,  Denmark 
— (per  Alexis  Pater- 
son)  


The  Statistical  Com-  ) 
mission  of  Prague.    J 

HeiT  Josef  Korosi,  |^ 
Buda-Pest    / 


The   Government    of 
the  United  States... 

The    London     Statis-  ) 
tical  Society J 

University     College,    ) 
London.  j 

Free  Library  Commit-^ 

tee,  Manchester    ...j 

„         Liverpool 

„         Bolton 

,,         Salford     

Smith,  Edwards,  &  Co.. 
Stephen  Boiirne 

W.  D.  Kelley 

Henry  Cemuschi    

J.  K.  Greig 


Works  Presented. 


Statistique    Internationale    des    banques 

d'emissione  (Allemagne). 
Debiti  provinciali  al  dicembre,  1878. 

Elementa  per  una  Bibliografia  Italiana. 
lf<80. 

Statistica  Elettorale  Politica.  Elezione 
generale  politiche. — 1880. 

National  (Ekonomisk  Tidsskrift.  Vols.  5 
to  14,  and  9  Parts  of  Vol.  15. 

Polyteknisk     Loei'canstadt    af     National 

(Ekonomi.     Af  Alexis  Paterson. 
De  I'assistance  publique  et  des  etablisse- 

ments  de  charite  et  institutions  pieuses 

en  Norvege. 
Statistisches     Handbtichlein    des    Haup- 

stadt  Prag  fiir  das  Jahr  1878  (2  copies). 
Bulletin  annuel  des  finances  des  grandes 

villes  ;  premiere  annee,  1877. 
Idees  sur  le  biU  et  le  role  des  Bureaux 

Communaux  de  Statistique. 
Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of 

Education.     No.  3.     1879. 

Two  Copies  of  their  Journal.     1879-80. 

Calendar.     Session  1879-80. 

Ditto  ditto     1880-81. 

Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  to  the 
Council,  1878-9. 

Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  to  the 
Council. 

Twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  Annual 
Rcj)C)rt  to  the  Council. 

Thirty-first  Annual  Report  to  the  Council. 

Copy  of  their  Monthly  Trade  Circular. 

On  the  Social  Aspect  of  Trade  Depression 
(pamphlet). 

Letters  from  Europe,  by  the  Hon.  W,  D. 
Kelley  (pamphlet). 

Bi-metallismathomeandabroad(pamphlet) 

Bank  Note  and  Banking  Reform  (pam- 
phlet ). 
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MANCHESTER  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


The  Decimal  System  applied  to  Coinage,   Weights, 
and   Measures, 

By     Edwin     Guthrie, 
(Read  Novembar  17th,  1880.] 


To  obtain  an  exhaustive  appreciation  of  all  that  is  implied  as  well 
as  expressed  in  this  title  -would  involve,  not  only  dealing  with  all 
the  modern  denominations  and  systems  of  figures,  but  the  extension 
of  our  investigation  into  the  regions  of  antiquity.  Interesting  as 
is  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  figures  and  system  of  notation,  we 
have,  perforce,  to  respect  the  fact  that  our  deliberations  have  to  be 
compressed  within  a  compass  barely  sufficient  to  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  immediate  bearings  of  the  question  upon  oureelves. 

The  imagination  may  play  at  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  stupendous  effects  of  the  symbolising  of  numbers,  both  in 
respect  of  the  material  symbols  themselves,  and  in  their  power  to 
convey  to  the  mind  intelligent  ideas  of  quantity  and  proportion 
in  their  camples  relationships. 

Before  proceeding  with  our  more  immediate  matter,  I  will  just 
recall  the  memory  of  the  circumstance  that  the  system  of  83-mbols 
in  common  use  and  their  decimal  design  aix;  known  as  the  Arabic. 
It  is  true  that  the  Arabians  found  them  in  the  still  further  east  ; 
but  they  penetrated  not  only  into  mystic  India,  but  also  into  the 
far  west  of  Europe,  and  in  their  era  of  activity  ia  the  advancement 
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of  civilisation,  adopted  what  they  found  of  good  in  the  one  place, 
and  diffused  it  wherever  the  flag  of  Islam  prevailed — first  along 
the  northern  countries  of  Africa,  then  across  the  Gibraltar  Straits 
into  SjDain,  where  their  career  was  stayed.  But  the  Italians,  seeing 
what  was  good,  adopted  the  new  and  improved  system,  which, 
through  them,  gradually  displaced  the  old  Koman  numerals 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 

It  was  in  the  fourteenth  century  that  tl>e  Arabic  system  of 
figures  began  to  be  used  in  England,  but  tb^ir  use  was  not  very 
general  for  a  century  or  two  later.  It  may  be  here  mentioned  as 
a  curious  illustration  of  the  stubborn  conservatism  of  our  respected 
country,  that  not  till  close  upon  the  middle  of  the  great  and 
much-praised  nineteenth  century — which,  by  the  way,  is  much  the 
same  thing  as  great  praise  accorded  to  ourselves — viz.,  the  year 
1839,  did  the  Roman  numerals  succumb  to  the  Arabic  in  the 
Eaglish  exchequer.  In  the  carrying  out  of  the  change  the  old 
British  Houses  of  Parliament  fell  a  fiery  sacrifice  to  the  reformation, 
through  the  burning  of  the  old  wooden  tallies. 

Let  any  one  who  cares  to  have  the  fullest  possible  appreciation 
of  the  effect  and  value  of  the  advance  and  use  of  the  Arabic,  try  to 
work  a  sum  of  any  extent  in  the  four  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic, 
either  in  Egyptian,  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Roman  symbols.  He  will 
then,  but  not  till  then,  be  prepared  to  give  his  due'  meed  of  praise 
to  the  dread  Mahommedan. 

Without  the  system  of  decimalised  symbols,  known  as  the  Ai'abic, 
the  present  commerce  of  the  world,  impeded  as  it  still  is  by  needless 
and  hurtful  complications,  would  be  simply  impossible,  yet  to  us 
they  come  as  of  much  a  matter  of  course  as  the  air  we  breathe. 

I  feel  also  impelled,  before  pi'oceediug  further,  to  make  mention 
of  that  wonderful  and  most  potent  invention,  the  cipher,  which 
gives  such  complete  utility  to  the  Arabic  system  of  notation. 
This  valuable  representative  of  nothingness  was  something 
altogether  beyond  the'  civilisation  of  Greece  and  Rome— to  whom* 
all  honour  for  their  respective  influences.  With  the  nine  digits- 
and  the   cipher  we   have   the   possibility   of    simplicity    in    all 
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questions  of  figures,  and  it  is  oiir  own  ftuilt  if  all  that  is  implied 
in  common  arithmetic  is  anything  but  simple  and  agreeal)le.  We 
know  that  it  is  not  so,  and  will  proceed  to  consider  why  it  is  not, 
and  how  it  may  be  simplified,  dividing  our  considerations  as  under  : 

Fii-st — An  enumeration  of  some  of  the  systems  of  coinage, 

weights,  and  measures  now  current. 
Second — A.  comparison  between  the  various  systems  current 

in  different  countries,  and  their  respective  merits. 
Third — The  advocacy  of  the  adoption  of  the  decimal  system 

of  coinage,  weights,  and  measures  in  this  country. 
Fourth — The  fiscal  disturbance  which  would  arise  by  the 

proposed  change  of  system. 
Fifth — The  advocacy  of  an  international  system  of  coinage, 

weights,  and  measures. 

England  stands  distinctly  behind  almost  all  civilized  countries, 
in  that  Ave  have  not  a  single  legal  decimal  in  the  reckon- 
ing of  either  coinage,  weights,  or  measures.  Commercial  tran- 
sactions are  more  complicated  and  cumbrous  than  in  almost  any 
other  commercial  country.  The  account-keeping  and  reckoning  of 
English  money  is  in  the  denominations  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  and  the  fractions  of  the  penny.  The  coins  are,  the  pound, 
for  the  standard  or  highest  unit ;  the  half-pound ;  the  crown  (now 
fast  disappearing)  being  the  quarter  pound  ;  the  half-crown,  being 
one-eighth  of  a  pound ;  the  florin,  being  one-tenth  of  a  pound  ;  the 
shilling,  being  one-twentieth  of  a  pound  ;  the  sixpence,  being  one- 
fortieth  of  a  pound ;  the  fourpenny-piece,  being  one-sixtieth  of  a 
pomid  ;  the  threepenny-piece,  being  one-eightieth  of  a  pound  ;  the 
penny,  being  the  two  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  a  pound ;  the 
halfpenny,  being  the  four  hundred  and  eightieth  part  of  a  poiuid  ; 
and  the  farthing,  being  the  nine  hundred  and  sixtieth  part  of  a 
pound.  The  two  first-named  coins  are  of  gold,  the  three  last- 
named  are  of  copper  or  bronze,  and  the  intermediate  coins  of 
silver.  It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  in  the  florin  the  decimal 
of  the  standard  unit :  but  as  it  docs  not  enter  as  such  into  any 
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Englisli  calculation,  it  is,  in  the  absence  of  the  system  of  which  it 
is  fitted  to  form  a  part,  of  little,  if  any,  value  in  its  decimal  re- 
lationship. 

Of  the  English  figures  of  account,  the  division  of  the  pound 
into  shillings,  and,  in  weight  avoirdupois,  the  twenty  hundredweights 
to  the  ton,  and  in  the  weight  troy,  the  twenty  pennyweights  to  the 
ounce,  are  the  nearest  approaches  to  a  decimal  system,  being  in 
each  case  half  the  decimal  of  the  higher  denominator.  Without 
looking  further,  we  have  only  to  recall  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
transfer  an  aggregation  of  shillings  into  pounds  than  an  aggre- 
gation of  pence  into  shillings,  to  apprehend  the  facilitating  effect 
of  even  an  approach  to  tlie  decimal  system.  The  like  by  compar- 
ing the  transfer  of  an  aggregation  of  hundredweights  into  tons, 
or  vice  versa,  as  compared  with  the  interchange  between  hundred- 
weights, or  quarters  and  pounds,  and  the  transfer  of  an  aggregation 
of  pennyweights  into  ounces,  as  compared  with  an  interchange  of 
pennyweights  and  grains.  But  we  must  look  further  for  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  difSculties  in  the  way  of  our  common  everyday 
transactions. 

We  have  to  realise  all  our  transactions  in  the  money  of  our 
country  either  direct,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  money  of  some 
other  country.  The  transactions  represent  the  transfer  of  com- 
modities either  by  count,  weight,  measurement,  or  premium  and 
discount. 

If  we  have  an  English  transaction  by  the  count,  our  price 
may  be  by  the  unit ;  or  the  dozen,  representing  twelve ;  or  the 
score,  representing  twenty ;  or  the  gross,  representing  a  hundred 
and  forty-four;  or  a  hundred,  generally  re])resenting  a  hundred 
and  twenty  ;  or  a  thousand,  often  representing  twelve  hundred. 

In  transactions  by  weight  we  have  three  legal  tables — the 
avoirdupois,  the  troy,  and  the  apothecaries.  In  the  former  the 
highest  denominator  is  the  ton,  which  is  divided  into  twentieths 
for  hundredweights,  the  twentieths  into  fourths  for  quarters,  the 
fourths  into  twenty-eighths  for  pounds,  the  twenty-eighths  into  six- 
ieeaths  for  ounces,  and  the  sizteenths  yet  again  into  sixteenths  for 
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drachms.  In  troy  -weight,  the  highest  denominator  is  the  pound, 
wliich  is  this  time  divided  into  twelfths  for  ounces,  the  twelfths  into 
twentieths,  and  the  twentieths  into  twenty-fourths.  In  apothecaries' 
weight  we  have  the  pound  again  divided  into  twelfths  for  oinices, 
the  ounce  into  eighths  for  drachms,  the  drachm  into  thirds  for 
scruples,  and  the  scruple  into  twentieths  for  grains. 

So,  without  any  improvement  in  the  direction  of  simplicity,  we 
might  proceed  through  the  tables  of  long  measiu-e,  square  measure, 
cubic  measure,  and  measure  of  capacity,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
special  measures  of  special  trades. 

It  is  interesting  to  extend  our  curiosity  in  an  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  these  eccentric  complications  as  exhibited  by  our  tables  ; 
but  the  recollection  of  the  dismay  with  which  we  all  contemplated 
the  attack  upon  them  from  the  school  bench  is  perhaps  looking 
back  sufficiently  far,  and  the  amount  of  labour  they  now  frequently 
give  us  will  doubtless  be  quite  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  characterise 
them  justly,  even  though  in  doing  so  we  are  tempted  to  do  so  in 
emphatic  terms.  The  aggravation  lies  not  in  the  fact  of  much 
labour  as  being  objectionable  in  itself,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
imnecessary  and  therefore  is  so  much  good  working  power 
irretrievably  lost. 

A  little  further  on  we  will  contrast  the  number  of  figures 
respectively  required  to  work  o^it  calculations  under  the  present 
terms,  as  compared  with  the  self-registering  character  of  the 
decimal  system. 

The  coinage  and  weights  and  measures  of  the  world  present  a 
variety  utterly  bewildering  to  all  but  tlie  most  skilled  practitioners 
in  exchanges.  The  standards  are  almost  all  arbitrary,  and  it  is 
the  exception  to  find  unit  for  unit  interchangeable  between 
different  countries.  The  most  notable  exception  is  the  case  of  the 
nations  composing  the  Latin  union,  viz.,  France,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy.  The  franc  (  =  25*25  to  the  English  pound)  is  the 
standard  unit  of  money,  and  the  metrical  system  is  practised  for 
weitrhts  and  measures. 
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The  metrical  system  has  also  been  adopted  within  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  Germany,  Austria, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  and  Greece  (in  the  last  two 
instances  under  different  denominations).  Between  some  of  the 
transatlantic  states  the  standard  unit  in  coinage  is  also  identical, 
and  between  the  Northern  Continent  of  America  and  Great 
Britain  there  exists  a  common  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
But  although  the  standard  units  of  the  different  countries  neai'ly 
all  differ,  the  greater  number  of  them  have  by  now  adopted  the 
decimal  system  of  coinage,  and  some  few  the  metrical  (which  is 
decimal)  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

In  coinage  and  terms  of  account  the  decimal  system  is  in  vogue 
in  China,  Japan,  and  the  whole  of  the  transatlantic  countries, 
except  a  few  of  the  minor  states  of  South  America,  which  still  use 
the  old  systems  of  their  mother  countries ;  while  every  country  in 
Europe — including  the  latest  made,  Bulgaria— has  also  adopted 
the  decimal  system,  except  England,  which  still  ranks  in  this 
respect  with  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Morocco,  Abyssinia,  Persia,  Siam,  and 
many  other  countries  not  generally  regarded  as  readily  stepping . 
forward  in  the  march  of  progress.  In  the  matter  of  Aveights  and 
measures  we  have  the  United  States  to  help  to  keep  us  in 
countenance  ;  for  not  only  nowhere  under  the  British  flag,  but 
nowhere  where  the  English  language  is  spoken,  is  the  metrical 
system  of  weights  and  measures  legal  or  in  use. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  countries  above  named  as  having 
in  law  and  in  fact  adopted  the  decimal  system  some  of  the  old 
coinage  lingers  in  use,  especially  in  some  of  the  out-of-the-way 
districts,  but  in  almost  all  cases  the  change  to  the  new  and 
rational  system  has  been  rapid  and  complete.  The  same  may  be 
said  in  respect  of  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measui'es. 

It  seems  as  if  there  is  nothing  so  bad  that  no  good  can  come 
out  of  it.  This  famous  metrical  system  was  one  of  the  good  things 
that  came  of  the  reign  of  terror  in  France.  Its  basis  is  the  estima- 
ted measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  tei'restrial  meridian  from  the 
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equator  to  the  north  pole.     This  is  divided  into  ten  million  parts, 

the  part  being  denominated  the  metre.     It  is  the  equivalent  of 

39*37  English  inches. 

For  measurement  of  area  under  this  system,  the  "are"  is  the 

standard  denominator,  and  is  equal  to  a  square  of  ten  metres  on 

each  side. 

For  measurement  of  the  cube  the  "  stere "  is  the  standard 

denominator,  and  is  the  cube  of  a  metre. 

For  measurement   of  capacity   the    "  litre "  is   the   standard 

denominator,  and  is  equal  to  the  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of  a  metre. 
The  "gramme,"  which  is  the  weight  of  the  measure  of  pure 

water  at   the  temperature  of  melting   ice,   is   the   cube   of  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  metra 

The  multiples  of  all  these  weights  and  measures  are  signified 
by  a  decimrJ  notation ;  deca,  signifying  ten  times ;  hecto,  a 
hundred  times ;  kilo,  a  thousand  times ;  myria,  ten  thousand 
times. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  all  transactions  under  the  decimo- 
metrical  system  are  simplified  to  the  last  degree,  the  first  four  rules 
of  arithmetic  only  being  brought  into  use,  aU  others  being  super- 
fluous for  ordinary  purposes. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  encumber  the  body  of  this  paper  with 
arithmetical  examples  illustrative  of  the  two  systems,  but  appended 
are  some  examples  extracted  from  the  parliamentary  reports  of  the 
Decimal  Coinage  Commission,  1853-59.  The  estimates  of  the 
various  eminent  persons  examined  before  that  commission,  or  from 
whom  opinions  were  obtained,  were  that  from  one  fifth  to  one  half 
the  labour'  of  calculation  would  be  saved  by  the  adoption  in 
England  of  a  decimal  system  of  coinage,  weights  and  measures. 
Thus,  if  we  take  the  maximum  estimate  of  the  saving  which  might  be 
effected,  we  have  a  saving  of  one  hour  out  of  every  two,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing  one  man,  one  life  power  out  of  every  two. 
If  we  take  the  minimum  estimate,  we  have  a  saving  of  one  out 
of  every  five,  a  very  appreciable  saving,  whether  we  regard  it  in 
terms  of  time,  or  personal  trouble,  or  money-cost  of  laboui*.      In 
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taking  the  whole  body  of  clerks  in  the  country  into  account,  we 
must,  of  course,  keep  in  mind,  that  they  are  not  all  engaged,  all 
their  time,  upon  actual  calculations,  and  that  ready  reckoners  are 
resorted  to  for  the  saving  of  time  and  labour,  but  after  making 
every  possible  allofltince,  the  aggregate  saving  capable  of  being 
realised  throughout  the  country  in  the  course  of  a  year  is  obviously 
enormous,  especially  having  regard  to  the  reduction  in  the  per- 
centage of  errors  under  the  simpler  system  and  the  time  saved  in 
their  discovery  and  rectification.  Nor  is  it  only  to  the  v.'orking 
period  of  life,  that  the  adoj)tion  of  the  decimal  system  would  afi'ord 
a  valuable  relief ;  the  waste  of  time  consequent  upon  the  use  of 
a  needlessly  complex  system  of  figm'es,  commences  eoncnri-ently 
with  the  beginning  of  education. 

Sir  John  Bowring,  at  great  pains,  arrived  at  the  estimate  of  a 
loss  of  three  per  cent  of  school-time  in  the  perplexities  of  arith- 
metic. It  would  be  interesting,  useful,  and,  I  am  sure,  convincing 
in  favour  of  the  decimal  system  from  an  educational  point  of  view, 
to  obtain  returns  from  the  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  of 
the  country  upon  this  point.  In  these  days,  when  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  is  brought  within  the  curriculum,  and  time  is  found  so 
inadequate  to  the  acquirement  of  all  the  branches  of  knowledg-e 
desired^  the  saving  of  school-time  is  a  consideration  of  very  great 
importance  indeed. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  how  the  time  thus  proposed  to  be  saved 
should  be  aj^propriated,  but  given  to  languages,  phonography, 
mathematics,  physiology  or  physiography,  an  additional  and  grati- 
fying power  would  be  given  in  place  of  a  superseded  superfluity. 
It  would,  for  instance,  give  to  the  Englishman  the  opportunity  to 
be  as  familiar  with  the  German — or  some  other  language — as  the 
Gterman  is  with  the  English. 

Mention  may  also  at  this  point  be  made  of  the  facility  which 
the  adoption  of  the  metrical  system  would  afford  to  the  translation 
of  scientific  literature.  All  such  facilitations  are  contributory  to 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
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\Yith  what  uow  coinage  then  are  to  dis})lacc  our  veueralilc 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence?  and  with  what  system  our  multifarious 
systems  of  weights  and  measures  ?  The  answer  to  the  latter 
question,  is  prompt,  brief,  and  inevitable — the  French  metrical 
system ;  which  in  respect  of  so  many  countries  has  now  become 
international.  AVitli  respect  to  the  first  ([uestion,  tlie  answer  is 
equally  prompt  and  inevitable  as  to  the  nature  of  the  new  system, 
which  should  be  decimal ;  but  there  still  remains  the  settlement 
of  the  standard  unit,  should  it  be  the  franc,  tlie  florin,  the  dollar, 
or  the  pound,  or  something  j-et  to  be  designed.  This  is  a  point  of 
secondary  importance,  and,  personally,  I  should  answer,  any  one  of 
them  so  that  it  be  divided  decimally.  Whatever  the  standard  unit, 
we  would  soon  get  used  to  it.  It  would  soon  be  the  familiar 
symbol  by  which  all  value  and  monetary  proportions  would  be 
realised  in  the  mind. 

At  present  the  English  mind  realises  all  values  in  pounds,  as 
the  American  does  in  dollars,  the  Austrian  in  florins,  the  German 
in  marks,  and  the  French  in  francs.  The  English  standard  unit  is 
by  far  the  highest,  being  nearly  five  times  the  value  of  the  next 
highest,  with  which  we  are  greatly  familiar — the  American  dollar ; 
about  eleven  times  the  florin,  about  twenty  times  the  mark,  and 
about  twenty-five  times  the  franc.  Presumably  the  natives  of  each 
country  will  have  a  decided  pi'eference  for  their  own  respective 
standards,  but  in  the  consideration  of  this  question  all  arbitraiy 
preferences  ought  to  be  dismissed  in  favour  of  some  standard  found 
to  be  natiu'ally  most  convenient.  The  most  naturalh--convenient 
standard  will  surely  be  found  to  bo  based  upon  the  smallest  unit 
necessaiy  to  effect  the  smallest  common  transaction  of  the  counti'y 
in  which  it  is  to  be  current.  This  may  be  decimally  auguK'uted  or 
subdivided — augmented  for  the  ascertaining  of  the  highest  unit, 
and  subdivided  for  the  pin-pose,  not  of  passing  coin,  but  for 
effecting  transactions  of  large  quantities  in  minute  vai-iations  of 
price  when  goods  are  dealt  with  in  very  small  units  of  quantity. 

The  taking  of  the  smallest  value  which  the  people  of  a  country 
would  in  practice  pass  from  hand  to  hand  is  at  all  events  a  natural 
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basis  upon  which  to  found  a  system  of  coinage.  What,  then,  is 
the  vahie  of  the  smallest  transaction?  In  England  it  is  the 
farthing,  in  America  the  cent,  in  Germany,  nominally,  the  pfennig 
(equal  to  about  half  our  English  farthing),  and  in  France,  nominally, 
the  centime  (equal  to  about  a  third  of  our  English  farthing).  I 
say  nominally  in  the  last  two  cases,  for  I  believe  that  less  than  tAvo 
or  three  pfennigs  or  centimes  rarely  pass  from  hand  to  hand. 

If  each  country  were  to  fix  its  lowest  unit  of  coinage  accurately 
at  the  value  of  the  smallest  transactions,  it  might  be  taken  as  a 
rough  and  ready  indication  of  the  degree  of  affluence  or  poverty  of 
the  people.  Thus  it  would  be  inferred  that  while  on  the  one  hand 
France  and  Germany  were  poorer  than  England — which  is  doubt- 
less the  case,  the  United  States  and  Canada — where  the  smallest 
coin  (the  cent)  is  about  twice  the  value  of  the  English  smallest 
coin — are  more  affluent  than  England,  which  again  doubtless  is 
the  case.  In  these  two  prosperous  countries  no  smaller  coin  than 
the  cent  has  ever  been  found  wanting.  This  circumstance  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  one  of  the  indications  of  the  better  condition  of 
the  people  of  those  countries,  who,  because  of  their  moderate 
populations,  and  in  spite  of  their  fiscal  aberrations,  are,  and  are 
likely  for  a  long  time  to  be,  better  ofi"  in  the  masses  of  their  people 
than  the  people  of  our  own  country,  who,  in  spite  of  our  superior 
fiscal  freedom,  and  because,  among  other  things,  of  the  un- 
economical disposition  of  the  world's  population,  have  to  care  as 
much  for  a  farthing  and  a  farthing's  worth  as  the  American  cares 
for  a  cent  or  a  cent's  worth. 

Tims  while  it  is  one  thing  to  settle  the  best  basis  of  coinage 
for  any  given  country,  it  will  be  quite  another  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  question  of  settling  a  universal  coinage  for  all 
countries.  Pending  the  larger  and  remoter  question,  we  have  to 
find  what  would  be  the  most  convenient  and  suitable  standard  for 
England,  and,  in  doing  so,  regard  may  be  had  to  the  coinage  now  in 
use,  in  view  of  occasioning  by  any  change  as  small  an  amount  of 
inconvenience  as  possible. 
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Recognising,  then,  that  a  coin  of  about  the  value  of  the  present 
fai'thiag  is  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  innumerable  transac- 
tions, and  finding  that  9G0  of  these  farthings  are  equal  to  our 
great  standard  of  value,  the  pound,  we  perceive  that  a  very  small 
alteration  in  the  smaller  coin  will  give  us  a  decimal  sul>divisiou 
of  the  larger.  Thus  almost  every  student  of  the  question  who 
reaches  the  stage  of  approving  the  decimal  system  falls  into 
sympathy  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Decimal  Coinage 
Commission,  viz.,  the  adoption  of  the  system  with  the  present 
pound  as  the  standard  unit  divided  into  a  thousand  parts,  to  be 
called  mils.  The  mil  would  be  worth  less  than  the  farthing, 
exactly  four  per  cent,  twenty-four  farthings  being  convertible  into 
twenty-five  mils. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  change  the  only  coins  which  would 
have  to  be  changed  would  be  those  below  the  sixpenny  piece. 
The  pound  would  remain,  and  the  lialf-sovereign,  of  500  mils,  would 
remain.  The  crowns  and  half-crowns  could,  if  thought  proper,  be 
allowed  to  remain,  and  would  represent  respectively  250  and  125 
mils.  The  florin  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  remain,  represeuting 
100  mils.  The  shilling,  representing  50  mils,  and  the  sixpence, 
or  half-shilling,  representing  25  mils,  would  remain  under  another 
name.  New  silver  coins  representing  20  and  10  mils  would  also 
probably  be  issued,  and  the  new  copper  or  bronze  coinage  of  a  five- 
mil  piece,  called  a  penny,  and  there  would  be  smaller  coins  of  one, 
two,  three,  and  four  mils. 

The  allegations  of  those  opposed  to  the  change  are  fourfold, 
viz.  : — 

(1)  The  trouble  to  the  people  of  acquiring  an  understanding 

of  a  strange  and  new  system. 

(2)  The  disturbance  of  cun-ent  contracts. 

(3)  The  disturbance  of  fixed  parliamentary  ratings. 

(4)  The  displacement  of  current  educational  and  technical 

literature,  tables,  etc. 
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On  behalf  of  the  system  I  advocate  I  frankly  and  fearlessly 
plead  guilty  on  all  the  counts  of  the  indictment,  but  I  claim  an 
overwhelming  set-off  in  the  inestimable  benefits  to  follow  a  very 
fleeting  inconvenience. 

Upon  the  first  count  I  say,  that  the  stranger,  though  at  first  un- 
welcome, would  soon  be  entertained  with  blessings.  The  first 
embarrassment  of  introduction  over,  the  commonly  intelligent  would 
at  once  realize  the  new  system.  In  fact,  months  before  the  appointed 
day  for  its  introduction  it  would  become  thoroughly  familiarised  to 
the  minds  of  all  ordinary  people.  The  most  ignorant,  I  venture  to 
aver,  would,  after  a  few  days'  experience,  appreciate  the  new 
system.  About  that  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  may  be 
indeed  proved  by  the  readiness  with  which  immigrants  into  the 
United  States,  whether  from  Ireland,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  or 
elsewhere,  comprehend  the  coinage  of  their  new  place  of  domicile, 
and  by  the  little  difficulty  that  any  of  us  feel  after  the  first  few 
days  in  dealing  with  the  coinage  of  a  strange  country  in  which  we 
may  lie  travelling.  The  only  difference  between  the  case  of  the 
immigrant  or  the  traveller  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  case  of  a 
national  change  on  the  other  is,  that  in  the  former  case  the  change 
is  experienced  by  each  person  separately,  and  in  the  latter  case 
all  the  people  of  the  nation  experience  it  collectively  and  simul- 
taneously— surely  a  mitigation,  rather  than  an  aggravation  of  the 
difficulty.  It  may  also  be  safely  predicted  that  the  stationer  and 
printer,  and  many  other  traders  would  take  advantage  of  so  ex- 
cellent an  opportunity  of  advertising  themselves  by  extensive 
issues  of  useful  tables  among  the  people. 

With  respect  to  the  disturbance  of  current  contracts  and 
conversion  of  book  debts,  any  such  disturbance  would  only  be  of  a 
very  fleeting  character,  and  would  practically  only  affect  very 
small  amounts.  There  would  be  no  change  either  in  the  value  of 
or  mode  of  expressing  the  poimd.  In  respect  of  contracts  not  ex- 
piessed  in  pounds,  the  Act  under  w^hich  the  new  system  was 
introduced  would,  doubtless,  provide  that,  in  cases  of  contracts  for 
large  quantities  at  small  rates,  havmg  no  exact  equivalent  in  the 
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new  system  per  quantity  unit,  should,  be  calculated  under  the  old 
style,  leaving  the  total  invoice  sums  to  be  then  converted  into  tlie 
new  money,  so  that  in  no  such  case  could,  there  be  any  loss  greater 
than  the  fraction  of  a  mil. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  would  also  settle  an  arbitrary  table 
such  as  the  one,  a  fragment  of  which  is  appended  hereto,  fixing  the 
s^ms  to  be  allowed  in  the  new  money  for  sums  of  the  old,  having 
no  exact  equivalent.  Inevitably,  a  table  so  provided  would  not 
only  be  made  conspicuous  officially,  but  at  every  public  counter,  and 
would  be  circulated  broadcast  and  gratuitously  through  the  laud  in 
almanacks,  pocket-books,  diaries,  and  the  wrappers  in  which  tea, 
coffee,  drapery,  and  endless  common  commodities  would  be  delivei'ed 
to  the  consumer.  AVith  respect  to  all  unsettled  accounts,  book- 
keepers would  carry  down  their  ledger  balances  at  the  amounts 
settled  by  the  statutory  table. 

The  third  difficulty  named,  is  the  effect  of  a  change  upon 
permanent  parliamentary  rates,  such  as  the  rates  of  postage,  tolls 
on  railways  and  turnpike  roads.  So  far  as  settling  the  statutory 
equivalents  in  the  new  denominations  of  coinage  is  concerned,  that 
difficulty  would  be  met  by  the  statutory  table,  but  in  respect  of  the 
capital  value  of  unrepresented  fractions,  the  difficulty  would  not 
be  provided  for  by  these  tables. 

Taking  the  case  of  a  railway  toll  of  threepence,  the  exact 
equivalent  in  the  new  denomination  of  money  would  be  12|-  mils. 
But  it  is  not  proposed  to  have  any  half  mils.  Should  the  statutory 
tables  settle  the  arbitrary  equivalent  of  threepence  at  12  mils, 
obviously  half  a  mil  per  unit  of  traffic  would  be  lost  to  the  railway 
company.  So  for  every  hundred  thousand  units  of  traffic,  £oO 
would  be  lost  in  perpetuity.  Should  the  statutoiy  tables  fix  the 
arbitrary  equivalent  of  threepence  at  13  mils,  the  public  would 
have  to  contribute  £50  more  than  at  present  for  every  hundred 
thousand  units  of  traffic.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  difficulty  would 
not  occur  veiy  often  in  the  case  of  railway  companies,  for  under 
the  influence  of  competition,  full  parliamentary  rates  are  rarely 
changed. 
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In  the  case  of  turnpike  tolls,  the  exact  parliamentary  rate  is 
invariably  charged,  and  the  difficulty  would  be  a  real  one.  To 
meet  this  difficulty  the  act  might  provide  for  a  temporary  Board  of 
Assessors,  before  whom  should  be  brought,  within  five  years,  claims 
for  damage  done  to  vested  interests,  and  an  award  made  which 
should  be  payable  out  of  the  national  exchequer. 

The  largest  case  of  loss  arising  out  of  the  want  of  an  exact 
equivalent  of  the  new  to  the  old  money  rate,  would  be  that  of  the 
penny  post.  But  although  the  largest  case  of  the  kind  it  is  not  at 
all  an  alarming  one,  for  experience  so  far  has  shown  that  every 
reduction  in  postage  has  had  a  beneficial  effi3ct  upon  the  post  office 
revenu.es.  There  is  room  to  believe  that  a  reduction  of  four  per 
cent,  which  would  be  the  exact  reduction  on  a  four  mil  rate  in 
substitution  of  the  penny  rate  would  not  injure  the  financial  position 
of  the  post  office. 

Under  the  fourth  head  of  objection  to  change,  it  is  also 
admitted  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  displacement  of  edu- 
cational and  technical  work.  But  that  is  not  so  serious  an 
objection  as  might  at  first  blush  appeal*,  for,  as  it  is,  no  class  of 
literature  undergoes  so  rapid  a  displacement  and  supercession  as 
this.  New  educational  books  are  in  perpetual  issue,  and  as  to 
technical  literature,  the  newest  are  almost  always  sought  for 
authoritative  reference.  An  abundant  supply  of  new  text  books 
would,  for  a  certainty,  await  the  date  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
new  system.  While  yet  the  demand  was  heard  from  afar,  the 
supply  would  be  already  in  waiting. 

But  with  the  examples  and  experiences  of  other  nations  before 
us,  is  it  not  almost  superfluous  to  enumerate  and  dispose  of  all 
these  high-sounding  difficulties  1  Other  countries  have  undergone 
changes  corresponding  to  those  proposed ;  many  of  them  in 
weights  and  measures  as  well  as  coinage.  The  decimal  system  of 
coinage  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1785,  displacing 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  France  adopted  it  along  with  the 
metrical  system  of  weights  and  measm^es,  in  1793.  Italy  at  dates 
varying  from  1793  to  the  date  of  the  consolidation  of  the  king- 
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dom.  The  Netherlands,  in  1821  in  accounts,  in  1851  in  coins  ; 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Geneva,  in  1840,  in  the  other  cantons 
in  1850  to  1852 ;  Russia,  in  1839  ;  Greece  immediately  after 
acquiring  independence ;  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
chiefly  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

As  to  the  manner  of  its  accomplishment  the  evidence  in  each 
case  is,  that  altliough  a  little  disliked  at  first  by  the  very  old  and 
the  very  ignorant,  the  change  was  generally  popular  even  at  first, 
and  afterwards  universally  so  and  distinctly  beneficial.  But  we 
need  not  even  go  abroad  to  refer  to  an  experience  of  a  change  of 
coinage.  Up  to  the  year  1826  English  and  Irish  pennies  were  of 
different  value,  the  English  being  twelve  and  the  Irish  thirteen  to 
the  shilling.  In  that  year  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  have  only 
one  common  penny  within  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Irish  pennies 
were  gradually  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  the  English  pennies 
became  cm-rent.  Throughout  the  small  denominations  of  money 
ranging  from  the  farthing  to  the  shilling  there  were  only  a  few 
cases  in  which  the  new  and  the  old  amounts  had  an  exact 
equivalent.  At  first  it  troubled  the  Irish  peasants  to  find  that 
where  they  used  to  get  thirteen  pennies  they  only  got  twelve,  and 
where  they  used  to  get  six  and  a  half  pennies  they  only  got  six 
pennies  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  soon  found  that  where  they 
used  only  to  get  a  penny  or  twopence  of  inferior  value  they  now 
got  a  penny  or  twopence  of  superior  value.  Thus,  apai't  from  the 
fact  that  the  difficulty  and  dislike  incident  to  change  is  very 
transitory,  it  was  in  this  case  soon  perceived  that  the  differences 
in  small  values  were  not  all  losses,  but  that  in  actual  practice 
there  was  an  even  balance  of  give-and-take. 

The  case  of  this  change  in  Ireland  especially  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  ease  with  which  the  difference  between  the  fartliing  and 
the  mil  would  drop  out  of  appreciation. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  too,  that  the  proposed  change  would 
meet  with  general  approval  in  England,  when  once  fully  under- 
stood. During  the  sitting  of  the  Decimal  Coinage  Commission, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  the  desire  expressed  in  its  favour  was 
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most  pronoiBiced  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge  of  its  merits, 
and  who  would  be  most  largely  affected  by  it.  Most  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  including  that  of  Manchester,  lent  their 
influence  in  favour  of  the  pi'oposed  reforms.  In  the  petition  sent 
forward  from  the  bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  traders 
of  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere,  appear  names 
which  ring  in  our  ears  as  household  words  to-day.  It  is  to  be 
deeply  regretted  that  the  labours  of  that  commission,  and  of  those 
who  contributed  their  aid  in  the  exhaustive  inquiry  then  made,  as 
set  out  in  the  several  blue-books  printed,  should  have  had  no 
practical  result  after  their  clear  recommendation  of  the  proposed 
change  of  coinage.  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  with  regret 
that  the  Commission  did  not  extend  their  recommendation  to  an 
alteration  in  the  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

Thus  far  our  deliberations  have  been  limited  to  the  question 
in  its  national  bearings,  but  my  advocacy  of  the  decimal  system 
is  of  wider  application.  Not  that  this  wider  and  more  remote 
application  should  be  permitted  for  a  day  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
more  immediate  and  limited  adaptation  to  our  own  country.  The 
wider  application  is  in  the  advocacy  of  an  universal  standard  of 
coinage  and  system  of  accounts,  following  or  accompanying  the 
universal  adoption  of  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
which  has,  in  fact,  already  become  largely  international. 

With  an  international  coinage  of  metals  of  equal  fineness, 
weight,  and  denomination,  their  common  interchange  w^ould  be 
free  of  all  complexity,  beyond  the  simple  calculation  of  premium 
or  discount  between  the  different  countries  according  to  the 
fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand  in  respect  of  bullion  and  credit. 
Under  such  conditions,  coupled  with  one  common  system  of 
"weights  and  measures,  the  mysteries  surrounding  foreign  trade 
and  exchanges  would  drop  out  of  the  way  of  the  people  at  large, 
the  only  initiation  required  being  comprised  in  the  first  quarter's 
education  at  school.  We  all  in  this  day  know  the  expanding 
nature  of  trade  under  the  influence  of  every  change  sim2:)lifying 
the  exchange  of  commodities.     It  is  true  that  in  the  selection  of 
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fin  international  standaixl  of  coinage  all  nations  biit  the  one  using 
the  standard  selected  would  suftcr  the  little  inconvenience  incident 
to  the  change,  but  until  the  narrow  sentiment  of  nationalism  gives 
place  to  a  rational  internationalism,  many  other  harriers  besides 
the  confusion  of  coinage  must  staud  in  the  way  of  man's  welfare. 

Tlie  want  of  a  common  coinage  and  universal  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  is  a  small  evil  compared,  for  instance,  with 
the  positive  and  immeasurable  folly  of  national  ai-maments,  or  the — 
to  me  incomprehensible — delusion  of  protective  tai'iffs.  The  substi- 
tution of  international  law  for  the  present  state  of  international 
lawlessness,  will  surely  be  the  next  distinct  step  of  human  advance- 
ment. With  a  healthy  and  generous  internationalism,  man  would 
be  thought  of  more  as  man,  and  less  with  the  childish  emphasis 
indicative  of  his  nationality,  as  if  to  be  an  Englishman,  or  a 
Frenchman,  or  a  Gei'man,  or  an  Amei'ican  was  something  better 
than  to  be  simply  a  man.  One  of  the  evidences  of  such  a  develop- 
ment of  civilisation  will  be  the  adoption  of  an  universal  system  of 
coinage,  weights,  and  measures. 
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"  The  contrasted  mode  of  working  a  decimal  and  non-decimal  system  is 
exhibited  in  a  very  simple  form,  as  follows  : — 

£1234     5     6i 

89  10     3| 

476  12     9i 


The  operation  performed  by  the  existing  system  is  thus  effected  : — 

Farthings  added  make  6,  which,  divided  by  4,  leaves  2,  and  1  to  be 
carried  forward  to  the  pence  column. 

4)6 

1-2  2  farthings. 

Pence  added  make  19,  which,  divided  by  12,  leaves  7,  and  1  to  be 
carried  forward  to  the  shilling  column. 

12)19 

1-7  7  pence. 

Shillings  make  28,  which,  divided  by  20,  leaves  8,  and  1  to  be  carried 
forward  to  the  pounds  column. 

20)28 

1-8  8  shillings. 

Pounds  1791,  no  division,  but  the  superior  unit  is  can-icd  on  to  the 
next  column.  £1791  8s.  7Jd. 

Decimally  : — 


£1234-277 

•0863 

89-515 

-0250 

467-638 

-5116 

£1791-430  I  -6529 
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But  if  the  farthing  were  decimalised,  and  made  i-jnnj  instead  of  -^^  of  a 
pound  sterling,  the  account  would  stand  thus  : — 

£1234-277 

89-515 
467-637 


£1791-429 


The  whole  operation  being  one  of  simple  addition." 

A  calculation  made  by  methods  in  ordinary  use  to  determine  the  value  of 
3cwt.  Iqr.  231b.,  at  £1^38  3s.  8d.  per  cwt. 


BY  PROPOETION, 

cwt.       £ 

s.  d.     cwt.  qr. 

lb. 

1    :    1238 

3  8   ::   3  1 

23 

20 

4 

24763 

13 

12 

28 

297164 

127 

387 

26 

2080148 

387 

2377312 

891492 

1026807 

112)115002468( 

112 

12)1026807 

300 

2,0)8556,7  -  3d. 

224 

4278  -  7s. 

762 

672 

Ans.  £4278  7s. 

3|d 

904 

896 

784 


BY   PRACTICE. 

£       s.    d. 


lqr.=i 


141b.  =  i 
71b.  =  i 

21b.  =  i 


1238  3 

8 

3 

3714  11 

0 

309  10 

11 

154  15 

5i 

77  7 

8f 

22  2 

n 

£4278    7    31 
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On  a  system  of  decimal  money  and  weights,  the  former  being  based  upon 
the  penny  and  the  latter  on  the  pound,  so  that,  retaining  old  names,  10  pence 
=  1  shilling,  10  shillings  =  1  pound  sterling;  and  10  pounds  =  1  quarter,  10 
quarters  =  Icwt.,  the  same  question  would  be  the  determination  of  3cwt.  Sqrs.  71b. 
•at  £2653  2s.  5d.  per  cwt.,  and  would  be  worked  as  follows  : — 

265325 
3-87 


1857275 
2122600 
795975 

102680775  =  £10268  Os.  7-75d. 


EXAMPLE  OF  INTEREST  CALCULATIONS. 

£2iO  for  120  days  at  4  per  cent. 


DECIMAL   METHOD— 34   FIGURES. 


240 

Principal 

4 

Rate  per  cent 

960 

5287 

Decimal  for  time 

6720 

7680 

1920 

2880 

3155520     Which,  divided   by   100, 
gives  £3'155 — reconverted,  £3  3s.  l|d. 


PRESENT  METHOD — 80  KIGURKS. 

£240 
120 

4800 
240 

23800 

4     Rate  per  cent 


365)1152/00(£3  33.  l{d. 
1095 

57 

20 

365)1140(3 
1095 

45 
12 

365)540(1 
365 

175 
4 

365)700(1 
365 

535 
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How  much  in  the  pound  is  £43  17s.  4|d.  per  cent  ? 
The  common  operation  is : — 

As 


£, 

£      s. 

d. 

£ 

00 

:        43     17 

m         : 

:           1 

20 

877 

12 

10528 

4 

4)42115 

12)105-1 

8-9     Answer  8s.  9^d. 

Here  are  42  figures ;  but  written  in  decimals  the  question  is  answered  by 
the  figures  themselves.  The  amount  is  43'869Z ;  the  percentage  obviously 
•  438  =  8s.  9|d." 

Fragment  of  Table  converting  the  various  sub-divisions  of  the  pound 
sterling  into  decimal  coins. 


Decimal 

Decimal 

Decimal 

Decimal 

s.     d. 

of  £1 

in  Mils. 

s. 

d. 

of  £1 
in  MUs. 

s.    d. 

of  £1 
in  Mils. 

s. 

d. 

of  £1 
iu  Mils. 

0     01 

•001 

0 

5 

•020 

0  10 

•041 

8 

•083 

0    Oi 

•002 

0 

H 

•021 

0    10;^ 

•042 

H 

•084 

0     Of 

•003 

0 

5h 

•022 

0  lOi 

•043 

8h 

•085 

0     1 

•004 

0 

5f 

•023 

0  lOf 

•044 

8| 

•086 

0  n 

•005 

0 

6 

•025 

0  11 

•045 

9 

•087 

0     li 

•006 

0 

6i 

•026 

0  IU 

•046 

H 

•088 

0     If 

•007 

0 

61 

•027 

0  Uh 

•047 

H 

•089 

0     2 

•008 

0 

6S 

•098 

0  111 

•048 

9| 

•090 

0     2| 

•009 

0 

7 

•029 

1     0 

•050 

10 

•091 

and  so  forth  ;  every  twenty-fourth  farthing  being  the  point  of  rectification,  as 
at  6d.  and  Is.,  as  shown  in  the  above  fragment  of  table. 
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The     Treatment     of    Juvenile     Offen'J.ers. 
By     Thomas     Dickixs,     J.  P. 

[Read  December  8tli,  18S0.] 


Ouii  present  system  of  punishing  juvenile  offenders  is,  throughout 
the  country,  considered  discreditable  to  our  criminal  jurisprudence, 
and  ail  earnest  desire  has  consequently  arisen  to  effect  the  requisite 
amendment  with  the  least  possible  delay.  It  is,  however,  no  vciy 
easy  matter  to  determine  what  remedy  may  be  most  efficient, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  combining  exemplary  correction  with 
reformatory  treatment. 

Tlie  moral  responsibility  uf  the  conduct  of  juveniles  rests  not  so 
mnck  v»ith  them,  by  reason  of  their  comparative  ignorance,  as  with 
their  parents,  whose  duty  it  is  to  educate  their  children  and  to 
guide  them  into  right  ways  until  old  enough  to  know  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  acts.  A  still  greater  responsibility  rests 
with  the  governing  powers  who  do  not  provide  and  enforce  suitable 
laws  and  means  for  the  education  and  training  of  the  young.  By 
the  civil  law  a  person  imder  21  is  styled  an  infant,  and  is  so 
indulgently  considered  that  he  may  contract  debts  and  do  many 
foolish  things  without  incurring  personal  liability,  but  the  criminal 
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law,  with  Draconian  severity,  imposes  its  penalties  upon  children  over 
7  years,  and,  commencing  at  that  tender  age,  unfairly  applies  to  them 
the  principle  that  responsibility  depends  on  the  capacity  to  discern 
the  good  and  evil  tendency  of  actions.  The  fallacy  and  injustice 
of  such  treatment  is  at  last  made  manifest,  and  nowhere  more 
plainly  than  in  this  county.  Manchester,  to  its  credit,  is  taking 
a  leading  part  in  the  question  ;  and  it  will  be  fui-ther  gratification 
to  you  that  the  magistrates  of  Lancashire,  on  reports  long  previously 
presented  at  Quarter  Sessions  by  the  Reformatory  Committee, 
memorialised  the  Home  Secretary,  sometime  before  last  July,  in 
the  following  words  :  "  That  your  memorialists  are  of  opinion  that 
it  is  inexpedient  to  imprison  juvenile  offenders  in  common  gaols, 
and  that  they  are  further  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  estab- 
lish places  of  detention  similar  to  Industrial  and  lieformatory 
Schools  to  whicli  juvenile  offenders  only  may  l^e  committed.  That 
your  memorialists  would  beg  to  urge  that  the  aboUtion  of  imprison- 
ment as  a  punishment  for  juvenile  offenders  is  a  question  which 
imperatively  demands  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government." 
Petitions  to  the  same  effect  were  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  Home  Secretary 
had  his  attention  called  to  this  important  matter  some  months 
previous  to  the  time  when  he  first  evinced  the  commendable 
interest  in  the  question  he  has  since  displayed,  and  in  his  treatment 
of  which  he  (no  doubt  unintentionally)  caused  an  unfair  imputation 
to  I'est  upon  magistrates,  to  the  effect,  that  in  their  treatment  of 
juvenile  offenders  they  needlessly  awarded  imprisonment  in  pre- 
ference to  other  and  milder  penalties.  Now,  I  dare  assert  that, 
with  rai'e  exceptions,  the  magistrates,  equally  with  the  public 
generally,  deplore  the  obligation  which  the  law  imposes  upon  them 
of  making  imprisonment  an  essential  part  of  the  sentence.  There 
is,  indeed,  usually  much  discussion  on  the  bench  as  to  the  best 
course  to  pursue  with  these  young  delinquents,  and  imprisonment 
is  only  inflicted  when  unavoidable  or  deemed  most  expedient, 
having  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  child  and  tlie  interests  of  the 
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public.  TIu'  hal)its  and  circumstances  of  these  juvouiles  are  so 
peculiar — so  dift'ereut  from  those  of  the  more  prosperous  and  cared- 
for  classes,  that  without  thorough  consideration  of  them,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  arrive  at  a  proper  mode  of  treatment.  They 
seem  to  live  a  life  apart,  as  another  caste  or  another  people. 
Their  parents  are  generally  extremely  ignorant  and  often  depraved  ; 
their  homes  ai'e  comfortless ;  they  are  brought  up  in  misery ;  they 
are  neglected  and  ill-treated ;  and  their  selfish  instincts,  boru  of 
want,  give  them  the  passions  of  young  animals.  Thus,  when  they 
have  attained  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  and  are  able  to  roam  abroad 
on  their  own  account,  they  commence  their  career  of  vagrancy, 
which  too  certainly  leads  through  idleness  and  viciousness  to 
pauperism  and  crime.  What  else  can  we  expect  from  the  cor- 
rupting influences  which  overshadow  their  daily  life  from  earliest 
infancy?  A  celebrated  educationist,  Mr.  AVilderspin,  used  to  say 
that  a  child  should  be  educated  from  its  cradle.  The  remark  is 
wise,  because  we  may  perceive  in  the  infant  indications  of  character 
long  prior  to  the  period  when  we  usually  commence  its  education  ; 
and  we  know  that  "as  the  twig  is  bent,"  so  early  habits  and 
thoughts,  good  or  bad,  are  seldom  entirely  eradicated  by  subsequent 
training.  The  astute  Jesuit,  Loyola,  said,  "  (iive  me  a  child  until 
he  is  seven  years  old,  and  all  the  world  may  have  him  afterwards." 
Probably,  if  we  could  look  into  the  human  mind  and  trace  events 
back  to  their  causes,  we  should  discover  in  the  infinit  the  first 
germs  of  the  evils  which,  not  having  been  suppressed,  have 
developed  into  the  serious  future  troubles  of  life.  The  good  man 
never  forgets  his  earliest  lessons  in  virtue,  and  the  bad  man 
generally  deplores  the  absence,  or  his  own  wilful  neglect,  of  sound 
instruction. 

The  law,  however,  is  not  sentimental,  and  applies  its  code  of 
punishments  to  all  offences  proved  in  accordance  with  its  rules. 
The  justice  of  this  is  certainly  disputable,  because  the  law  does 
not  make  the  proper  distinctions  in  respect  of  tlie  ages  aiui 
conditions  of  those  who  know  and  those  who  do  not  know  the 
consequences  of  wrong-doing.     When,  miy  it  be  asked,  should  the 
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ignorant  youth  be  considered  to  have  developed  into  the  knowing 
adult  ?  At  what  age  should  he  cease  to  be  considered  a  child, 
and  be  ranked  as  a  young  person  1  This  is  the  first  difficulty  met^ 
with  in  bringing  about  the  desired  improvement  in  the  law.  At 
present  the  age  of  childhood  extends  from  seven  to  twelve,  and 
that  of  a  young  person  from  twelve  to  sixteen.  They  are  all 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  certain  offences.  We  shall  probably  all 
agree  that  children  up  to  twelve  should  be  dealt  wuth  otherwise 
than  by  commitment  to  a  common  prison,  but  opinions  are  divided 
concerning  young  persons  from  twelve  or  fourteen  to  sixteen  years 
of  age.  There  are  some  few  magistrates  and  managers  of  schools 
who  support  the  present  system  of  imprisoning  young  persons 
prior  to  their  committal  to  a  reformatory  as  a  salutary  preliminary 
punishment  attended  with  sulisequent  beneficial  influences.  I  fail 
to  see  the  wisdom  of  such  action  or  argument.  I  am  unable  to 
see  any  possible  advantage  in  sending  a  juvenile  to  prison  with  a 
sentence  of  hard  labour  which  cannot  be  enforced.  We  cannot 
subject  them  to  the  tortures  of  the  tread-wheel,  the  crank,  or  shot- 
drill  ;  and  therefore  prison  life  without  painful  labour  is  not  more 
punitive  than  confinement  in  a  reformatory,  and  has  not  the 
advantages  of  industrial  and  educational  training.  Such  impri- 
sonment makes  a  false  impression  upon  the  j'oung  offender ;  he 
does  not  experience  the  bodily  sufferings  which  he  had  expected, 
and  tlicrefore  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  better  to  leave  his  imagina- 
tion impressed  with  the  terrors  which  all  young  persons  feel 
towards  constables  and  wai-ders,  and  to  high  prison  walls  which 
do  not  reveal  the  unseen  and  unknown  punishments  supposed  to 
be  going  on  within.  There  is  a  giim  absurdity  in  incarcerating  a 
child  who  kicks  at  his  cell  door,  and  when  reproved  for  his 
audacity,  cries  out,  "  Open  door,  I  tell  thee  I  want  to  get 
out  and  go  to  mother."  Such  a  case  actually  occurred  at  the 
prison.  It  is  still  more  unprofitable  to  imprison  young  persons, 
because  they  ai-e  young  enough  to  be  reclaimed  and  old 
enough  to  be  permanently  contaminated  by  the  evil  associa- 
tions   of    adult    prison    companions.        Imprisonment    of    older 
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criminals  is  necessary  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  society. 
We  cannot  reform  them,  and  therefore  sevei-e  and  exemplary 
pimishnient  is  'requisite  to  deter  them  from  a  continuance 
of  bad  behaviour,  and  as  a  warning  to  others.  But  we 
can  and  do  reform  cliildren,  and  the  remarkable  success  attending 
the  work  of  industrial  and  reformatory  schools  demonstrates'  the 
wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  system  wliich,  in  combination  with 
a  sufficiently  corrective  discipline,  stimulates  every  good  impulse, 
encourages  industrial  habits,  gradually  eradicates  evil  propensities, 
and  inculcates  feelings,  never  before  experienced,  of  gratitude  and 
respect — feelings  which  certainly  never  follow  imprisonment  in 
common  gaols.  This  fact  is  pleasingly  manifested  at  occasional 
festive  meetings  of  friends  and  visitors,  when  many  boys  who  have 
left  the  schools  are  permitted  to  be  present.  They  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity,  and  come  again  among  their  former 
masters  and  companions  to  express  thanks  for  the  benefits  received, 
whereby  they  have  oV>tained  employment  enabling  them  to  live 
honestly  and  honourably.  One  of  the  most  gratif^nng  gatherings 
of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen  was  that  of  the  boys  of  the  ti-aining- 
ship  "  Chichester."  They  were  granted  a  holiday,  which  they 
enjoyed  at  Roshurvillc,  "the  place  whereat  to  spend  a  happy  day." 
They  wei*e  there  assembled  in  large  numbers  under  the  kind  care 
of  the  masters  and  chaplain,  who,  evidently,  were  well  pleased  with 
their  young  crew.  I  was  much  impressed  w'ith  the  ready  and 
cheeiful  obedience  of  the  boys,  their  es2orit  de  corps,  healthy 
appearance,  and  respectful  behaviour  indicative  of  daily  good 
conduct  and  good  intentions— and  yet  these  boys  had  two  or  three 
years  previously  been  found  wandering  as  idle  or  mischievous 
vagrants  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of  criminal  desires.  I 
have  no  doubt  an  equally  gratifying  I'cport  may  be  made  of  the 
"Clio"  and  other  training  ships,  and  I  can  certify  the  highly 
satisfactoiy  results  of  the  systems  pursued  in  the  Manchester 
schools  and  reformatories.  In  the  former,  including  Barnes'  Home, 
there  were  last  December  490  boys,  and  at  Sale  school  95  girls. 
,0f  125  boys  discharged  since  1875,  108  are  known  to  be  doing 
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well,  and  4  only  have  since  been  convicted  of  crime.  At  the 
reformatory,  Blackley,  there  are  70  boys  ;  during  the  six  years 
ending  1879,  136  boys  have  been  discharged,  of  whom  113  are 
doing  well,  and  only  10  have  been  reconvicted.  This  happy  con- 
sequence of  reformatory  treatment  is  the  more  remarkable  because 
all  these  boys  had  been  previously  convicted  and  were  on  their 
way  to  habitual  crime.  Another  gladdening  fact  is  exemplified  in 
the  feelings  of  attachment  and  gratitude  often  exhibited  by  the 
boys  to  the  mastei's  and  the  school,  and  in  acts  of  thankfulness 
and  respect  which  they  are  able  and  glad  to  evince  after  leaving 
the  school  and  being  placed  in  suitable  employments  and  industries 
on  their  own  account.  They  often  fipply  to  their  former  master 
for  his  advice,  and  gladly  acquaint  him  with  their  welfare. 

Is  it  not,  then,  imperatively  desirable  to  extend  Avithout 
further  delay  a  system  of  reformation  effecting  such  a  remarkable 
and  hapj^y  change  in  the  lives  of  young  oftenders'?  Can  any 
system  of  imprisonment  prove  so  fruitful  of  beneficial  results'?  In 
my  opinion  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  nation  should  acknow- 
ledge its  gratitude  to  the  honorary  promoters  and  managers  of 
these  schools  for  the  philanthropic  work  they  established,  and  have 
so  usefully  carried  on.  I  think  they  should  be  relieved  of  their 
present  responsibilities.  These  schools  should  cease  to  be  treated 
as  charitable  institutions  ;  they  should  be  adopted  as  important 
national  establishments,  necessary  for  the  proper  disciplinary  and 
moral  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders,  and  should  be  supported 
entirely  by  the  public  purse. 

The  substitution  of  the  reformatory  for  the  penal  system  will 
require  a  considerable  increase  of  both  industrial  and  reformatory 
schools  as  places  of  detention.  Provision  must  be  made  for  a 
greatly-enlarged  category  of  offenders.  When  children  first  become 
amenable,  betw^eeu  the  ages  of  7  and  12,  to  the  law,  their  offences 
ai-e  mostly  acts  of  mischief  or  damage,  and  petty  thefts.  Between 
12  to  16  the  offences  become  more  serious,  and  the  young  offenders 
commit  acts  of  cruelty,  assault,  robbery,  and  malicious  injury, 
which  are  only  of  less  magnitude  than  similar  acts  of  adults  by 
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reason  of  the  difference  iu  the  hardihood  and  phj'sical  powers  of 
the  offenders.  Snch  offences  and  crimes  should,  of  course,  bo 
punished ;  but  correction  may  be  applied  and  reformation  obtained 
without  imprisonment.  It  is  not  possible  iii  a  prison,  where  each 
prisoner  is  confined  in  a  separate  cell,  to  impart  such  moral  and 
religious  instruction  as  will  produce  any  permanent  impression 
upon  his  understanding.  The  chaplain  and  the  schoolmaster  have 
not  time  to  give  more  than  a  few  minutes  daily  to  each  occupant 
of  a  cell.  For  the  instruction  of  large  numbers  in  a  prison,  asso- 
ciation is  absolutely  necessary. 

In  my  opinion  the  government  of  these  schools  should  be  local 
and  chiefly  magisterial,  so  that  each  county  may,  vmder  Govern- 
ment inspection  and  regulation,  take  charge  of  its  own  juvenile 
delinquents. 

As  to  the  best  mode  of  administration,  we  may  gather  much 
valuable  information  from  our  continental  neighbours.  In  Paris 
there  is  the  JIaiso)i  des  Jeunes  Detenus,  and  at  Mettray  there  is  the 
model  establishment  founded  by  :Mons.  de  Metz,  who  told  me  that 
he  had  assisted  iu  placing  ninety  such  reformatories  iu  different 
parts  of  France.  The  special  character  of  his  system  consists  in 
the  small  home  principle  of  management,  which  permits  a  separa- 
tion and  classification  of  inmates  into  numbers  of  about  thirty  in 
each  house  instead  of  congregating  them  all  in  one  large  building. 
There  are  so  many  advantages  in  this  system  that  I  hope  it  will 
not  fail  to  meet  with  due  consideration  in  the  establishment  of 
new  schools,  Avhich  will  be  necessary  if  the  contemplated  change  in 
the  law  is  carried  out.  The  Farningham  Homes  for  Boys  are  an 
admirable  illustration  of  the  Mettray  organisation. 

In  some  other  countries  I  found  juvenile  offences  temied 
"  contraventions  of  the  law,"  the  stigma  of  the  word  crime  not 
being  applied  to  such  cases.  I  do  not  include  the  capital  crime  of 
homicide,  which  at  any  age  must  always  be  an  exceptional  one 
in  the  category  of  offences. 

Assuming  the  advisability  of  abolishing  the  actual  system  of 
imprisonment  of  young  persons,  the  main  question  before  us  will 
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be — Up'^tOjWhat  age  should  this  exemption  from  imprisonment 
apply  1  I  think  it  should  extend  to  sixteen.  On  this  point  there 
will  be  some  difference  of  opinion.  Many  persons  think  boys  and 
girls  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  know  right  from  wrong  sufficiently  to 
make  them  equally  liable  with  older  persons  to  the  same 
penalties.  I  can  adopt  that  argument  to  a  gxeat  extent,  but  not 
in  its  entirety,  for  the  reason  I  have  already  adduced — that, 
although  the  punishment  may  be  deserved,  it  is  more  profitable  to 
society  to  reclaim  than  to  punish  the  young  offender  of  fifteen,  an 
age  when  we  may  fairly  hojDe  to  save  him  from  becoming  hardened 
by  a  continuance  of  an  evil  life,  or  by  the  corrupting  examples  he 
would  constantly  have  before  him  in  a  common  prison. 

In  establishing  places  of  detention  under  new  laws,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  one  very  important  alteration  in  the  time  for 
which  the  offender  may  be  committed. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  enact  that  the  period  of  detention  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates.  At  present  the  managers 
of  industrial  schools  decline  to  receive  a  child  for  any  period  less 
than  two  years,  and  the  reformatories  refuse  admission  for  any 
time  short  of  three  years.  The  usual  committals,  consequently, 
are  to  industrial  schools  until  16,  and  to  reformatories  for  five 
years.  These  insisted  long  periods  of  detention  have,  doubtless, 
often  influenced  magistrates  to  prefer  shorter,  but  objectionable, 
periods  of  imprisonment.  With  the  abolition  of  imprisonment, 
therefore,  power  should  be  given  to  magistrates  to  commit  juvenile 
offenders  to  schools  for  any  period  not  exceeding  say  five  years. 
It  will  be  likewise  desirable  to  enact  that  any  juvenile  so  com 
mitted  should  be  immediately  received,  and  no  exception  taken  by 
reason  of  health  or  infirmity.  The  reception  should  be  impera- 
tive, as  it  is  in  the  case  of  prisoners  committed  to  prison.  The 
conferring  of  such  power  upon  magistrates  will  necessitate  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  schools  as  places  of  detention. 
The  expediency  of  the  extension  of  power  I  advocate  will  be 
evident  upon  considei'ation  of  the  different  degrees  and  circum- 
stances of  juvenile  offences.      Charges  of  equal  gravity   may  be 
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brought  against  two  boys,  cue  of  whom  may  bo  known  to  the 
police  as  habitually  naughty  and  viciously  inclined;  the  other  may 
have  no  previous  charge  against  him.  It  would,  probably,  be 
proper  to  commit  the  first  for  a  period  of  two  years  or  more, 
whereas  two  or  three  months  training  and  instruction  might  suffice 
to  deter  the  other  from  a  continuance  in  the  bad  course  he  had 
only  just  entered  upon.  There  are  other  juvenile  offenders  who, 
in  the  commission  of  even  their  first  offence,  evince  so  great  a 
proclivity  for  a  criminal  course  of  life  that  it  may  be  for  their 
welfare  desirable  to  commit  them  for  the  longest  period  allowed  by 
the  law. 

A  corpoi'eal  correction  much  approved  for  first  and  occasional 
offences  is  the  birch-rod,  six  or  twelve  strokes  of  which  arc  sup- 
posed to  sufficiently  punish  and  deter ;  but  I  think  such  liencficial 
results  are  much  more  rare  than  is  commonly  supposed.  "When  it 
fails  in  immediate  good  results,  it  seriously  impedes  all  improve- 
ment. The  slight  pain  inflicted  soon  passes  away,  and  is  apt  to 
induce  a  sullen,  hardened,  and  vindictive  spii'it.  One  case  out  of 
many  will  illustrate  the  theory  and  practice.  Two  l)oys  last 
month  were,  for  a  joint  offence,  ordered  to  be  whipped.  The 
sentence  was  executed.  One  boy  said  he  had  "had  enough;"  the 
other  laughed  and  said,  "  Is  that  all  ? "  There  is  another  objection. 
Parents  are  allowed  to  be  present  during  the  punishment.  Tliey 
seldom  elect  to  be  there,  and  it  seems  to  me  injudicious  to  require 
or  expect  them  either  to  inflict  or  to  witness  the  punishment.  Tlie 
brutal  and  the  tender  parent  will  both  promise  to  perform  the 
task ;  the  former  will  execute  it  with  excessive  severity,  and  the 
latter  with  a  mildness  which  would  simply  make  it  ridiculous.  In 
both  cases  the  consequences  would  be  quite  opposed  to  the  intention 
of  the  magistrates.  As  a  legal  punishment  it  should  be  inflicted 
by  an  oflicer  of  the  court,  or  at  the  place  of  detention.  A  de- 
privation of  enjoyment  for  some  continuous  time  would  be  a 
greater  punishment  than  a  small  flogging. 

There  is  another  mode  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders,  and 
that  is  by  the  infliction  of  a  fine,  witli  the  alternative  of  imprison- 
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nient.  Prima  facie,  it  would  appear  absurd  to  fine  a  child  who 
has  not  a  penny  of  his  own  ;  but  it  affords  a  fair  opportunity  for 
making  the  parent  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  child ;  or  for 
sending  it  for  a  term  to  a  place  of  detention,  at  his  cost  of  main- 
tenance. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  establish  places  where  juveniles  may  be 
detained  pending  remand.  For  this  purpose,  the  workhouse  and 
the  police-stations  are  the  most  available.  The  objections  to  the 
workhouse  are  the  supposed  association  of  misdemeanants  with 
paupers  ;  and  the  objections  to  the  police-stations  are  the  supposed 
association  of  the  young  with  the  old  offenders. 

I  think  both  objections  may  be  overcome.  Under  the  Industrial 
Schools'  x\ct  there  is  power  to  commit  children,  pending  enqiuries, 
to  the  workhouse.  Let  there  be  an  extension  of  the  power  to  com- 
mit children  while  underTremand,  charged  with  any  offence.  Not 
being  convicted  at  that  time  of  the  hearing,  the  children  would  be 
presumably  innocent,  and  if  kept  separate  from  the  paupers,  wovild 
in  no  way  injure  their  character  or  condition.  Young  persons 
under  remand  might  be  sent  to  the  police-stations,  and  there  kept 
separate  from  adult  prisoners.  The  workhouses  and  police-stations 
would  only  need  some  slight  alterations  to  be  made  suitable  for  the 
purpose;  and  the  masters  of  the  former,  and  superintendents  of 
the  latter,  would  be  well  able  to  perform  the  duties  which  might 
thus  be  entailed  upon  them.  We  may,  in  this  way,  avoid  the  cost 
of  providing  special  places  and  new  institutions.  When  these 
juveniles  have  been  sentenced  they  should,  like  other  offenders,  be 
taken  the  same  day  to  the  place  of  detention— the  school  or  the 
reformatory.  The  present  objectionable  preliminary  imprisonment 
would  then  be  avoided  altogether. 

As  short  sentences  will  often  be  considered  sufficient,  it  will 
probably  be  fovmd  expedient  'that  such  limited  period  of  detention 
be  subject  to  a  more  severe  discipline  than  is  generally  exercised 
during  long  term  committals.  With  this  view  I  would  suggest 
that  such  classification  be  made  as  would  permit  the  short  term 
boys  and  boys  under  punishment  being  kept  in  wards  distinct  from 
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the  others.  These  would  likewise  sen-e  as  probationaiy  wards, 
and  it  may  perliaps  be  desirable  that  all  new  comers  should  be 
placed  and  remain  there  until  by  satisfactory  conduct  they  gain 
admission  to  the  liigher  divisions.  I  have  more  foitli  in  a  system 
of  rewards  tlian  iu  a  system  of  punishments  as  ajiplied  to  youni,' 
oftendors.  I  believe  the  love  of  approbation  stronger  with  them 
than  the  fear  of  the  jjunishments  they  usually  receive.  I  found 
my  opinion  on  the  statistical  records  relating  to  imprisonment  and 
to  reformation,  which  show  the  eftect  of  the  two  systems  on  after 
conduct.  I  have  for  many  years  noted  the  records  of  criminals 
tried  at  our  Salford  Quarter  Sessions.  For  causes  which  no 
apparent  circumstances  of  good  or  bad  times  explain  the  jii'oportion 
of  habitual  criminals  has  much  increased  of  late  years,  and  only 
last  Sessions  1  counted  50  of  G5  charged  with  felony  who  had  l)eeu 
i:^-eviously  committed,  many  of  them  three  and  four  times,  and 
several  six  times  and  upwards.  With  these  people,  as  a  class, 
reformation  is  hopeless.  They  accept  their  sentence  with  a  singu- 
lar resignation,  behave  themseives  during  their  imprisonment  fairly 
well,  and  yet  it  is  supposed  that  during  the  whole  period  their 
minds  are  chiefly  occupied  with  considerations  as  to  safer  means  of 
carrying  out  their  criminal  intentions  than  those  they  pursued 
on  the  occasions  which  led  to  their  apprehension  and  conviction. 

At  the  conference  on  this  subject  held  in  London  last  week 
the  chairman  of  tlie  London  School  Board  said:  "In  1861  the 
number  of  persons  over  16  years  of  age  that  were  committed  to 
prison  was  103,343;  in  1869,  146,040;  in  1879,  165,843.  These 
figures  showed  an  increase  of  65  per  cent  between  the  years  1861 
and  1879.  The  numlier  of  children  under  16  committed  to  prison 
in  1861  was  8,801  ;  1869,  10,314;  1879,  6,810;  thus  showing  in 
10  years  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent.  These  figui-es  showed  that  the 
passing  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  and  the  Reformatory  Act 
bad  been  the  means  of  decreasing  the  number  of  juvenile  criminals*' 
Another  important  infei-ence  may  be  gathered  from  the  criminal 
statistics.  In  the  8  years  ending  March  1879,  65,384  juveniles 
under  16  were  committed  to  pri.son.     Now,  if  instead  of  having 
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been  sent  there  they  had  been  sent  to  schools  and  reformatories, 
it  is  a  fair  conclusion  upon  existing  facts  that  the  major  portion 
would  be  in  course  of  doing  weU. 

There  is  a  curious  fact  developed  in  these  statistics,  namely, 
the  proportion  of  girls  and  boys.  Under  12  years  of  age  the  girls 
are  as  1  girl  to  13  boys;  between  12  and  16  they  are  as  1  girl  to 
6  boys.  I  attribute  these  differences  to  the  difference  of  freedom 
in  the  daily  habits  of  boys  and  girls.  The  girls  are  more  at  home, 
especially  under  12  years  of  age,  and  under  their  mothers'  control; 
the  boys  are  not  so  confined  to  individual  care,  and  the  sooner 
become  street  rovers  and  vagi-ants — more  exposed  to  temptations 
to  evil,  more  wild  and  reckless  in  their  mischievous  and  coiTupt 
ways,  and,  consequently,  more  liable  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
police. 

Looking  at   these  facts  and   figures  one  is  amazed   that  a 

no  ^ 

system  which  is  manifestly  a  political  blunder  and  a  social  injustice 
should  have  continued  so  long.  It  is,  however,  not  too  late  to 
mend,  and,  therefore,  considering  the  feeling  displayed  by  all 
competent  authorities  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  next 
Parliament  will  not  pass  away  without  having  enacted  satisfactory 
amendments  in  the  laws  relating  to  juvenile  offenders. 

Our  Bishop  made  a  very  just  remark  the  other  day — tiiat 
imprisonment  is  the  last  resource  of  law.  If  so,  we  ought  not  to 
*  ^pply  it  until  other  modes  of  correction  fail.  Of  the  punishment 
of  adults,  separate  confinement  is  an  essential  feature,  but  with 
juveniles,  association  under  supervision  is  a  better  system.  The 
twigs  may  then  be  bent  the  right  -way.  Punishment,  with  young 
offenders — as  an  act  of  vengeance  or  example — should  be  a 
secondary  considci'ation.  The  main  treatment  should  consist  in 
teaching  and  tiaining,  in  implanting  religious  and  moral  princijiles, 
in  enforcing  industrial  habits  and  imparting  such  knowledge  of 
sjtecial  emplojmients  and  trades  as  will  enable  the  offender  to 
estimate  for  himself  the  superior  value  of  honest  labour  and 
independence  as  compared  with  the  small  and  fitful  gains  of 
dishonesty.     If,  iinder  a  new  system,  we  study  the  profit  tO'.the 
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child  more  thixu  the  profit  to  the  school,  the  future  gain  will  be  the 
greater.  As  we  have  training  ships  for  young  seamen  we  miglit 
have  barracks  for  young  soldiers.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
bold,  mischievous  boys  are  eminently  fitted  for  the  various  services 
of  the  army,  navy,  dockyards,  and  mercantile  marine. 

As  the  advantages  of  this  educational  training  are  very  great 
and  beneficial  to  the  juveniles,  extreme  care  will  be  needed  to 
avoid  encouragement  to  bad  parents  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
responsibilities.  This  result,  so  undesirable  and  so  harmful,  may 
be  avoided  by  a  more  strict  and  severe  system  of  dealing  Avith 
parents  "who  neglect  their  children,  by  compelling  them  to  pay  a 
portion  of  the  costs  of  maintenance,  or  by  holding  them  responsible 
for  future  good  behavioiir  in  cases  where,  from  want  of  proper  care 
or  guardianship,  a  committal  has  become  expedient. 

If  such  schools  and  reformatories  as  are  now  contemplated 
should  be  established,  and  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  applied  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  wise  and  benevolent  provisions,  impi'isonment 
of  young  persons — except  for  capital  or  very  serious  crimes — may 
be  abolished  wdth  safct}^  to  tlie  public  and  benefit  to  the  oflenders 
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Indian  Finance. 

By     Thomas     B.     Moxox, 

[Read  January  12tb,  1831.] 


The  study  of  Indian  Finance  is  one  wcU  •worthy  of  oixr  attention, 
and  one  too  which  requires  very  careful  consideration.  The  sur- 
rounding conditions  arc  so  dissimilar  to  those  with  which  we  are 
familiar  that,  if  we  would  understand  the  problem,  we  must  put 
aside  all  preconceived  ideas  and  carefully  qualify  ourselves  to  look 
at  the  subject  from  an  Indian  standpoint.  This  is  no  easy  matter. 
Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  confined  area  of  our  own  islands,  we 
do  not  readily  comprehend  the  immensity  and  diversity  of  the 
interests  involved  in  the  one  word  "  India."  Even  old  residents 
do  not  shake  oiT  this  contracted  feeling  entirely,  and  herein  is  found 
one  of  the  gravest  difficulties  that  present  themselves  to  the 
student  of  Indian  Administration,  almost  every  author,  uncon- 
sciously of  couise,  allows  local  colouring  to  warp  his  arguments, 
and  on  the  strength  of  particular  instances  indulges  in  wide 
generalisations. 

To  commence  with,  we  must  not  regard  India  as  a  country,  a 
nation,  a  state ;  it  is  in  truth  a  continent,  as  large  and  as  populous 
as  the  whole  of  Europe,  exclusive  of  Eussia,  peopled  by  as  many 
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tribes,  built  up  of  as  many  states,  and  characterised  by  as  many 
peculiarities.  It  is,  as  Sir  J.  Strachey  puts  it,  farther  from  Lahore 
to  Calcutta  than  from  London  to  Naples,  and  there  is  probably  not 
as  much  diiference  between  England  and  Italy,  in  their  physical 
conditions  and  in  the  character  of  their  inhabitants,  as  between  the 
Punjab  and  Bengal.  The  one  province  of  Lower  Bengal  is  as  large 
and  more  populous  than  the  whole  of  France. 

The  total  population  of  India  is  ten  times  that  of  England  and 
Wales,  although  only  191,000,000  are  actually  British  subjects, 
the  remaining  49,000,000  being  governed  by  native  Princes,  who 
indeed  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  our  Queen,  but  who,  so  long 
as  no  serious  irregularities  occur,  are  allowed  to  govern  their 
principalities  according  to  their  own  system  of  laws  and  adminis- 
tration. 

There  is  still  one  more  important  fact  for  us  to  consider  at  the 
outset,  and  that  is  the  dissimilarity  between  the  occupations  of  the 
people  of  India  and  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table  : — 


RATIO  OF^CLASSES  OF  POPULATION. 


Classes 
ProfesBional 
Domestic 
Commercial 
Agricultural 
Industrial 

Indefinite,    Independent,   and 
Non-Productive 

Labourers  (mostly  agricultural) 


England  &  Wales' 
(ISCl). 

Ireland 
(1S61). 

India 

(1878). 

2-4 

1-8 

3-6 

57-4 

56-8 

6-2 

3-1 

2-2 

5-2 

101 

18-3 

56-2 

24-3 

12-3 

13-1 

i      «..;      ... 

8-6 

3-4 

)              - 



12-3 

100- 


100- 


100- 


In  India,  the  professional  class  includes  Government  Servants, 
and  half  those  described  as  non-productive  are  actually  professional 
beggars. 


*  The  ratios  for  Scotland  are  much  the  same  as  those  for  England. 
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"Wide  as  arc  the  divergencies  shown  in  this  table,  they  fall 
short  of  the  full  truth,  for  it  is  believed  that  fully  80  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population  of  India  is  closely  connected  with  the  land. 

This  enormous  proportion  of  agricultural  population  must  of 
coiu*se  have  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  system  of  taxation- 
We  may  well  suppose  that  such  a  population,  and  under,  as  we 
shall  see  by  and  by,  such  unfavourable  conditions,  is  not  likely  to 
have  much  to  spare  for  luxuries  and  taxes.  It  is  only  by  the 
exercise  of  strictest  economy  that  they  manage  to  exist  at  all,  and 
it  is  believed  that  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population  is  always  on 
the  verge  of  famine. 

Nor  has  our  civilized  rule  been  an  unalloyed  benefit.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  given  peace,  and  also  true,  as  Dr.  Hunter 
recently  said,  that  consequently  in  Bengal  each  square  mile  has  to 
feed  three  times  as  many  mouths  now  as  in  1780,  and  this  with 
little,  if  any,  compensatory  improvement  in  agriculture.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  given  a  system  of  fairly  effective  laws,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  under  our  rule  the  load  of  debt  has  undoubtedly 
increased,  and  to-day  one  third  of  the  landed  proprietors  are 
deeply  and  inextricably  in  debt,  whilst  yet  another  third  are  also 
in  debt,  but  not  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  That  is  to  say,  not 
beyond  such  hope  as  is  possible  where  money  is  boiTowed  at  from 
20  to  30  per  cent  interest. 

With  a  people  so  poor,  and  with  an  aristoci-acy  so  embarrassed, 
it  is  clear  that  taxation  should  only  be  very  light  in  its  incidence, 
and  so  it  appears  to  be  when  we  read  that  it  is  only  4s.  per 
head ;  but  in  all  statistics  of  comparative  taxation  it  is  essential 
that  we  should  find  out  the  relative  value  of  money,  as  a  purchaser 
of  labour,  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  an  equable  standard  of 
comparison.  To  do  this  we  select  that  occupation  which,  whilst 
fairly  exhaustive  to  the  physical  frame,  requires  the  least  possible 
amount  of  skill.  Such  labour  will  be  remunerated  by  little  more 
than  will  purchase  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  and  oflfer  the  very 
slightest  inducement  to  labour.  The  wages  it  earns  closely  approxi- 
mate to  the  cost  of  the  food  essential  to  the  full  preservation  of 
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health  and  strength.  Selecting  the  navvy  as  our  representative 
labourer,  we  find  that  in  India  he  I'eceives  four  annas,  or  about 
sixpence,  per  day;  in  England  he  receives  3s.  lOd.,  so  that  in  this 
respect,  in  the  cost  of  life-food,  the  value  of  money  in  India  and  in 
England  is  as  7  to  1,  and  taxation  in  India  at  4s.  per  head  is 
equivalent  to  taxation  in  England  at  28s.  per  head.  To  put  it  in 
another  form  :  4s.  represents  eight  days'  labour  in  India,  and  eight 
days'  labour  in  England  equals  30s.  8d.,  so  that  4s.  in  India  is 
equal  to  30s.  8d.  in  England.  We  will  not,  however,  press  our 
argument  so  far,  but,  leaving  a  margin  for  contingencies,  will 
content  ourselves  with  the  ratio  of  7  to  1. 

If,  then,  we  compare  28s.  with  49s.,  that  being  the  rate  of 
public  expenditure  per  head  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  remember 
that  the  larger  portion  of  the  population  of  India  is  in  a  position 
only  one  remove  from  that  of  our  agricultural  labourers,  and  that 
4s.  per  head  means  that  each  peasant  farmer  gives  nearly  a 
fortnight's  labour  yearly  to  the  state,  we  shall  hardly  think  it  light 
taxation  for  India.  If,  too,  in  both  cases,  we  eliminate  the  charge 
for  interest  on  debt  (other  than  for  productive  works  in  India),  we 
get,  as  the  cost  of  administration,  the  comparative  figures  of  24s.  6d. 
for  India  against  33s.  for  England. 

It  is  true,  we  are  told,  that  if  the  native  of  India  will  not  trade, 
or  own  land,  or  use  spirituous  liquor,  or  wear  English  cloth,  &c.,  &c., 
his  taxation  will  be  reduced  to  the  equivalent  of  four  days  wages 
only,  but  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  is  that,  though  it  might  hold 
good  in  the  case  of  any  single  individual,  such  abstenence  on  the 
part  of  all  would  only  result  in  an  alternative  tax  being  imposed 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  since  it  would  only  reduce  the  revenue 
without  aff"ecting  the  expenditure. 

We  are  told  that  our  Government  makes  lighter  demands  upon 
the  people  than  the  old  native  rulers  ;  and  this  is  correct,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  what  they  extracted  from  the  people 
they  spent  amongst  the  people,  whilst  we  draw  from  India,  in 
pensions,  &c.,  four  or  five  millions  a  year,  for  which  India  receives 
no  equivalent  whatever,  and  almost  as  much  more  for  services 
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which,    however    necessary   to    our    rule,    are    only   of  negative 

advantage  to  India.* 

In  fact,  it  appears  that  our  administration  is  actually  neither 

light  in  cost  nor  compensatory  in  its  expenditure,  and  it  seems 

very  desirable  that  such  alterations  should  be  made  as  will  lighten 

the  burden  of  taxation  and  foster  the  productive  powers  of  the 

coiuitry. 

We  wiU  consider  the  pi'esent  constitution  of  our  Administration 

and  then  review  the  financial  system  of  that  Administration. 

The  British  Administration  of  India  is  entrusted  primarily  in 

England  to  a  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

He  is  assisted  in  his  deliberations  by  a  Council  of  fifteen  members, 

of  whom  five  form  a  quorum.  A  majority  of  this  Council  must 
consist  of  persons  who  have  been  resident  in  India,  and  the 
members  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  which  he  may,  if  it  seems  good  to  him,  prolong 
to  fifteen  years.  They  have  no  executive  power — the  Duke  of 
Ai'gyll  in  1869  denied  their  power  to  veto  by  vote  of  a  majority 
any  acts  involving  expenditure,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  sit  or 
vote  in  Parlianjent,  If  we  remember  that  Indian  Administrators 
on  their  return  are  often  rewarded  with  a  peerage,  it  will  be 
difiicult  to  imagine  an  arrangement  better  adapted  to  evade  effective 
parliamentary  control  than  this  Council  for  India,  which,  without 
securing  the  independent  judgment  of  life  members,  deprives  the 
House  of  Commons  of  experienced  criticism  and  leaves  the  affairs 
of  this  great  country  to  be  adjudicated  upon  by  an  assembly  from 
which  the  most  competent  judges  are  excluded. 

In  India  the  administration  is  entrusted  to  the  Governor- 
General,  Viceroy  of  India,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  but 
who  is  expected  to  act  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India.  In  matters  of  Imperial  policy  this  submission  no 
doubt  is  given,  but  in  matters  of  internal  policy,  owing  to  the 
powerlessness  of  the  Council  and  the  ignorance  of  Parliament, 

•  See  Table  of  Incidence  of  Loss  by  Exchange. 
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many  disagreements  arise,  and  a  high  official  quite  recently  acknow- 
ledged the  difficulty  of  getting  the  financial  policy  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council  carried  out  in  India. 

The  weakness  of  the  control  in  England  is  not  compensated  for 
by  the  arrangements  in  India.  The  Govern or-Genei'al  is  assisted 
by  a  Council  of  five  members,  three  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Council,  and  two  appointed  by  the  Crown.  In  effect 
this  Council  is  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  chief  administrative 
departments,  and  possesses  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  Euroj)eau 
Cabinet.  In  addition,  the  Commander-iii-Chief  of  the  Forces  in 
India  is  also  a  member,  ranking  next  after  the  Governor-General. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  laws  this  Council  is  assisted  by  from 
six  to  twelve  additional  members,  nominated  for  two  years  by  the 
Governor-General,  and  of  whom  half  are  to  be  non-official  persons, 
though  this  is  not  essential  to  the  legality  of  any  act.  At  present 
there  are  ten  of  these  members,  only  three  of  whom  are  natives  of 
India.  They  are  not  allowed,  without  previous  sanction  of  the 
Govei'nor-General,  to  introduce  any  measure  affecting  the  Indian 
Debt  or  Revenue,  or  by  which  any  charge  would  be  imposed  on 
such  revenues,  or  affecting  the  discipline  or  maintenance  of  any 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  military  or  naval  forces,  and  the  Governoi'- 
General  may  approve,  disapprove,  or  refer  to  London  any  measures 
they  pass.  This  constitution  securing  a  majority  to  the  official 
members,  and  the  tenure  of  office  being  limited  to  two  years,  the 
power  of  control  over  the  executive  possessed  by  the  independent 
members  is  very  limited  indeed,  and,  practically,  the  legislature  and 
executive  are  one. 

In  certain  cases  of  necessity  the  Governor-General  may  himself 
enact  laws  to  be  in  force  for  not  more  than  six  months,  and  when 
absent  from  the  seat  of  government  he,  with  one  member  of 
Council,  can  make  orders  affecting  all  India.  Mr.  Maine,  in  1867, 
stated  that  only  cases  of  special  importance  were  submitted  to  the 
full  Council. 

The  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  various  provinces  ai-e  assisted 
by  simdar  councils  v/ith  similar  powers  for  provincial  legislation. 
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Even  if  we  should  concede  the  unsuitability  of  representative 
government  for  Asiatic  races,  as  we  know  thena  at  present,  it  must 
surely  be  possible  to  devise  some  consultative  assembly  of  natives 
of  high  rank,  and  associate  it  with  the  administration.  The 
conqueror  Akbar  entrusted  the  civil  rule  almost  entirely  to  the 
chiefs  he  had  subjugated,  and  his  power  was  not  weakened  thereby. 
But  it  is  not  alone  in  this  point  we  might  well  learn  from  that 
sage  eastern  potentate.  We  seem  to  have  constructed  our 
administration  on  thoroughly  military  lines,  and  but  one  or  two 
statesmanlike  minds  have  grasped  the  truth,  that  unless  we  offer 
to  the  higher  class  natives  some  openings  for  their  natural  and 
legitimate  ambition  it  will  most  assuredly  vent  itself  in  discontent 
with  our  nile. 


FINANCES. 

In  considering  the  published  accounts  we  are  apt  to  be  misled 
by  the  the  amount  quoted  as  "  Grand  Total  Eevenue,"  for  1878-9, 
£65,199,002.  This  includes  £4,809,020  net  receipts  of  the 
Guaranteed  Railways,  of  which  actually  only  £265,327  du-ectly 
relates  to  the  Government  guarantee,  being  earnings  in  excess  of 
guaranteed  interest.  This  and  other  items  we  can  best  summarise 
thus — 

Guaranteed  Co.'s  Receipts  (less  surplus  earnings) £-1,603,693 

Cost  of  Collecting  Revenue  6,441,332 

Refunds  and  Drawbacks   406,562 

Receipts  in  Reduction  of  Expenditure    8,377,686 

Sundries 973 


£19,830,246 


Deducting  this  total  we  arrive  at  a  Net  Revenue  of  £45,369,356, 
as  in  the  following  statement,  based  upon  the  Government  form  of 
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accounts,  but  although  this  foi'm  is  adopted  in  some  official 
Keturns,  we  fail  to  see  the  reason  why  the  Cost  of  Collecting 
Revenue  should  be  included  in  the  deductions.  Such  a  deduction 
tends  to  mislead  us  in  estimating  the  total  taxation  of  the  country, 
though  it  enables  us  to  see  what  is  the  net  amount  contributed  by 
each  tax  towards  the  general  revenue. 

We  should  prefer  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  accounts, 
where  we  find  a  Total  Net  Expenditure  of  £42,619,705  (the 
Provincial  and  Local  Balances  are  items  allotted  for  expenditm-e 
but  not  expended),  and  add  to  this  total  the  Cost  of  Collecting 
the  Revenue,  giving  a  true  Expenditure  for  the  year  of  £49,061,037. 


STATEMENT      OF      REVENUE,      1878-9. 
Based  on  Government  Fmnn  of  Accounts. 


Sources. 


Gross. 


Expenses  of 
Collection,  &c. 


Net. 


Land  Revenue,  less  refunds  . . 

Forests 

Tributes  

Excise,  less  refunds    

Assessed  Taxes,  less  refunds . , 
Provincial  Rates,  less  refunds 

Customs,  less  refunds 

Salt,  less  refunds     , 

Opium 

Stamps,  less  refunds  

Mint 

Miscellaneous  

Miscellaneous  refunds     


£ 

22,278,421 

605,433 

703,660 

2,613,414 

874,929 

2,608,938 

2,261,322 

6,907,774 

9,399,401 

3,075,271 

172,335 

374,365 

-  64,575 


2,966,489 
454,934 

87,839 

37,617 

64,431 

200,417 

404,743 

1,698,730 

115,452 

103,991 

306,689 


£ 

19,311,932 

150,499 

703,660 

2,525,575 

837,312 

2,544,507 

2,060,905 

6,503,031 

7,700,671 

2,959,819 

68,344 

67,676 

-  64,575 


Total  Revenue  — £     51,810,688  6,441,332 


45,369,356 
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STATEMENT     OF    EXPENDITURE,     1878-9. 
Based  on  Government  Form  of  Accounts. 


Heads  of  Expenditure. 


Administration    

Political  Agencies,  etc 

Allowancies  under  Treaties,  &c.... 

Minor  Dejiartments 

Law  and  Justice  (Receipts  less  re- 
funds  

Police    . .  

Marine  

Education 

Ecclesiastical    

Medical 

Stationery     

Post  Oifice    

Telegi-aphs  (Receipts  less  refunds) 

Civil    Furlough     and    Absentee 
Allowances   

Superannuation,     Retiring,     and  } 
Compassionate  Allowances \ 

Interest    on   Public  Debt  (other 
than  for  Productive  Works)  . . . 

Interest  on  Savings'  Banks,  &c.,  ) 
Funds   \ 

Array    

Loss  and  Gain  by  Exchange 

Famine  Relief 

Ordinary  Public  Works 

„  Irrigation  Works 

„  State  Railways    

Ordinary  Expenditure — £ 

Payments  and  Receipts  in  respect  ) 

of     Guaranteed    Railway    and  > 

Irrigation  Co. 's  Guarantees....  ) 

Productive  Irrigation  Works 

,,  State  Railways,  Gross  ) 

Payments  and  Receipts \ 

Interest  on  Debt  for  Productive  ) 
Works  i 

ToT/VL  Expenditure — £ 
Provincial   and   Local    Balances, 

net  surplus  

Surplus  Revenue  for  year 


Gross 
Expenditure. 

Receipts. 

Net 
Expenditure. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,487,852 

1,487.852 

448,793 

448,793 

1,826,484 

1,826,484 

355,347 

84,977 

270,370 

3,437,790 

841,612 

2,596,178 

2,419,119 

211,108 

2,208,011 

548,703 

250,595 

298,108 

978,254 

147,425 

830,829 

155,200 

155,200 

669,059 

44,332 

624,727 

471,470 

47,096 

424,374 

1,033,327 

911,806 

121,521 

470,790 

371,503 

99,227  • 

231,561 

231,561 

1,997,327 

667,485 

1,329,842 

4,575,069  ) 

628,367 

4,325,654 

378,952  ) 

17,092,488 

974,781 

16,117,707 

3,359,144 

474,485 

2,884,659 

313,420 

313,420 

4,318,247 

571,076  ) 

630,919 

168,619  \ 

4,425,495 

226,846 

10,822  ) 

47,426,161 

6,406,149 

41,020,012 

1,047,479 

265,327 

782,152 

381,550 

740,204^ 

734,377 

966,006  1- 

817,541 

1,407,824 

50,997,391 

8,377,686 

42,619,705 
715,405 

£ 

2,034,246 

45,369,356 
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In  this  statement  we  find  the  Gross  Revenue  set  down  at 
^51,810,688,  but  to  anive  at  the  gross  taxation  upon  the  people 
of  British  India  we  should  deduct  the  item  Tributes,  £703,660, 
and,  some  maintain,  the  Avhole  of  the  net  receipts  from  Opium, 
£7,700,671.  We  demur  to  this,  though  certainly  £2,390,000  of 
the  Opium  Revenue  is  derived  from  a  duty  on  that  manufactured 
in  native  states.  However,  conceding  the  point,  we  arrive  at  a 
Gross  Revenue,  from  actual  taxation,  of  £43,707,357.  Allowing  for 
the  variation  between  the  par  value  of  the  rupee,  I  mean  Is.  lOd., 
and  the  valuation  of  2s.,  upon  which  these  accounts  are  based,  that 
shows,  upon  a  population  of  191,500,000,  a  taxation  of  about  4s. 
per  head. 

Here  again  we  meet  with  one  of  the  distm-bing  elements  in  a 
comparison  between  Enghsh  and  Indian  taxation.  Although  the 
receipts  from  opium  may  be  excluded  from  our  estimate  of  taxation 
they  are  necessary  to  enable  taxation  to  meet  expenditure,  so  that 
we  must  take  them  into  account  in  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
British  rule  in  India.  They  represent  about  ninepence  per  head, 
which,  raised  to  the  money  value  of  England,  is  equivalent  to 
5s.  3d.  That  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  Government  in  England  being 
49s.  3d.  per  head,  the  cost  in  India  is  equivalent  to  333.  3d. ;  or, 
deducting  charges  for  Interest  on  Debt — other  than  for  productive 
works  in  India — we  arrive  at  30s.  3d.  for  India  against  32s.  lOd. 
for  England ;  or,  deducting  provincial  rates,  as  part  of  what  in 
England  is  termed  "  Local  Taxation,"  we  ai-rive  at  an  Imperial 
Expenditure  of  28s.  4d.  in  India  against  32s.  lOd.  in  England, 
the  local  taxation  being  as  9s.  is  to  18s.  3d.  per  head. 

Another  fact,  however,  in  the  consideration  of  comparative 
taxation  is  the  relative  average  remunerativeness  of  occupation. 

From  Professor  Leone  Levi's  Memoir  on  the  earnings  of  the 
working  classes  in  Great  Britain,  in  1877-78,  we  discover  that 
whilst  the  average  earnings  of  the  agricultural  labourer  were  only 
£32  per  annum,  as  against  £46  in  all  other  wage-earning  occupa- 
tions, the  percentage  of  the  former  was  so  small — only  161^  per 
cent  of  the  total  number — that  the  averae;e  earnings  for  all  classes 
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was  as  high  as  ^43  "70  per  ^aimum.  In  England  agricultural 
occupations  [employ  only  10  per  cent  of  the  population,  in  India 
56  per  cent.  If  England  stood  in  the  condition  of  India  the 
average  wage  earning  would  be  only  £33  in  place  of  £43*70,  and 
this  gives  a  fair  but  not  exaggerated  idea  of  the  comparative  abihty 
to  sustain  taxation,  never  forgetting  that  as  the  wage  decreases 
the  margin  above  absolute  needs  decreases  in  immensely  larger 
I'atio,  and  it  is  out  of  this  margin  that  taxation  is  paid.  Taking 
into  account  this  relative  ratio  of  earnings  and  also  the  relative 
labour  vahie  of  money,  we  find  that  taxation  of  33s.  in  England  is 
represented  by  the  equivalent  of  25s.  3d,  in  India. 
The  following  table  may  make  our  meaning  clearer  : 


Per  head. 

India. 

England 
if  as  agri- 
cultural as 
India. 

England 
as  it  is. 

Revenue  

*4 

d. 
9 

s.     d. 

.s.  d. 
49     3 

At  English  money  value  

■*33 

*30 

28 
9 

3 

3 

4 
0 

37     0 

25     3 

25     3 
11     4 

49     3 

Cost  of    Administration,   exclusive    of    unpro- 
ductive debt   

32  10 

Cost  of  Administration,  excluding  Local  Expendi- 
ture   

32  10 

Local  Expenditure 

18     3 

This  table  goes  to  prove  that,  all  being  taken  into  account, 
the  administration  of  India  is  as  costly  as  that  of  Great  Britain  in 
proportion  to  her  resources. 

Before  we  deal  with  the  several  branches  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  we  must  make  important  variations  in  many  of  the 
items,  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  detailed  accounts.  These 
alterations  will  be  found  in  the  following  "  Revised  Statements," 
which  explain  themselves.  In  addition  to  the  particulars  of  income 
and  expenditure,  we  have  added  a  column  in  which  the  "  Loss  by 
Exchange "  is  apportioned  among  the  various  services,  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  is  possible  witli  the  limited  information  at  our 


*These  include  a  small  amount  of  Local  Taxation, 
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command,  and  we  think  it  will  be  found  both  interesting  and 
instnictive. 

REVISED    STATEMENT    OF   NET    REVENUE,    1878-9. 

Sources.  Net  Revenue. 

&  & 

Land  Revenue    19,311,932 

Forests    150,499 

Tributes 703,660 

Receipts  in  Native  States  for  Opium  2,390,000 

Less  for  Troops,  about  340,000 

2,753,660 

Excise 2,525,575 

Zess  on  Opium  used  in  India   466,955 

2,058,620 

Assessed  Taxes  837,312 

Zess  for  Famine  Insurance,  about    547,000 

290,312 

Provincial  Rates    2,544,507 

Zess  for  Famine  Insurance,  about   52,000 

2,492,507 

Customs 2,060,905 

Salt 6,503,031 

Less  allowance  to  Native  States  to  secure  monopoly, 

about   200,000 

6,303,031 

Opium 7,700,671 

PZms  Excise  on  that  used  in  India 466,955 

Less  Tax  on  that  gi-o wn  in  Native  States    2,390,000 

5,777,626 

Stamps    2,959,819 

Less  Coiu-t  Fee  Stamps 2,150,909 

808,910 

Mint 68,344 

Miscellaneous 67,676 

Famine  Insurance 599,000 

„       Expenditure 313,420 

285,580 

Miscellaneous  Refunds  -64,575 

Net  Revenue £42,365,027 
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REVISED    STATEMENT    OF    NET    EXPENDITURE,    1878-9. 

Rough 

Proportion  Expenditure 

Ilcads  of  Expenditure.                                                    of  Loss  by  Proper. 

Exchange. 

£                       i^  £ 

Administration     1,487,852          47,000  1,5-34,852 

Political  Agencies,  &c 448,793            2,700  451,493 

Allowancies  under  Treaties,  less  for  Salt  per)   ,  cna  aqa            »  onn  i  ^oo  -o  i 

contra ...P'^^^'^^*            ' '"'^'^  l,633,/84 

Law  and  Justice    £2,596,178 

Zm  Court  Fee  Stamps 2,150,909  445,269 

Minor  Departments     270,370              500  270,870 

Police     2,208,011 

Marine  298,108          30,300  328,408 

Education 830,829 

Ecclesiastical    155,200 

Medical 624,727 

Stationeiy 424,374          40,400  464,774 

Post  Office    121,521          19,600  141,121 

Telegraphs  £99,227 

Xcss  Construction  Charges    ...    50,248          48,979          12,800  61,779 

Civil  Furloughs,  &c.,  &c 231,561          48,800  280,361 

Superannuations,  &c.,  &c 1,329,842        261,000  1,590,842 

Interest  on  Debt 4,325,654        554,500  4,880,154 

Ai-my — 

Eflective     £12,838,425 

Zess  by  Native  States 340,000 

12,498,425 
By  Public  Works  Depart.  ...      1,090,528 

13,588,953       418,600  ) 

Non-effective    2,603,063        410,000  V  17,712,335 

Afghanistan 676,219  15,500  ) 

Loss    by    Exchange — Sundry    heads    not)                               m  e-n  i<^r-r, 

apportioned  here    .' \                              ^^'^"^  -^3,509 

Ordinary  Public  Works    £4,425,495 

For  State  Telegraphs    50,248 

4,475,743 

Zess  for  Army    1,090,528 

3,38.'),215          17,700  3,402,915 

Ordinary  Expenditurk 1,930,259  37,061,283 

Guaranteed  Hallways,  &c 782,152        805,400  1,587,552 

Productive  State  Works 817,541      *149,000  966,541 

Net  Loss  by  Exchange  2,884,659 

Net  Expenditure  39,615,376 

Provincial  Surplus  Balances  715,405 

Surplus  Revenue  for  Year 2,034,246 

£42,365,027 


Thi.s  Loss  is  on  Transfer  of  Capital. 
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Taking  the  departments  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  found 
in  these  statements,  we  commence  our  survey  with 

THE  LAND  REVENUE. 

This  is  not  only  the  first  but  also  the  most  important  item  in 
the  accounts,  yielding  nearly  one  half  the  net  income  of  the  State  ; 
and  however  interesting  we  may  find  the  Land  Question  to  be  in 
our  own  country,  we  shall  find  it  not  one  whit  less  interesting  or 
important  in  oiu*  Eastern  Dependency. 

In  India  there  are  nearly  eleven  millions  of  tenants  whose 
holdings  do  not  exceed  5  acres,  over  four  millions  more  whose 
holdings  are  between  5  and  10  acres,  and  upwards  of  five  million 
tenants-at-will.  In  Ireland,  to  which  wo  naturally  tm-n  our 
thoughts,  there  were,  in  1867,  128,734  tenancies  of  under  5  acres 
each,  173,475  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  136,503  of  from  15  to  30 
acres,  and  a  total  number  of  597,118  tenancies.  In  1841  the 
figures  were :  holdings  of  from  1  to  5  acres,  310,436  ;  holdings  of 
from  6  to  15  acres,  252,799;  holdings  of  from  15  to  30  acres, 
79,342. 

In  Ireland,  as  Dr.  Hunter  recently  pointed  out,  there  are  169 
persons  to  the  square  mile,  but  in  Northern  India  there  are 
thirteen  districts,  equal  in  size  to  Ireland,  which  have  to  support 
680  persons  to  the  square  mile,  without  allowing  any  deduction 
for  waste  lands. 

In  India  from  the  remotest  times  the  sovereign  power  has 
enjoyed  a  share  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  it  has  taken  out 
of  the  rent  paid  by  the  cultivator  to  the  proprietor,  or  landlord  as 
we  should  call  him. 

The  Institutes  of  Menu,  the  oldest  code  of  Indian  law,  fix 
this  share  at  one-sixth  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  land.  The 
Mohammedan  conquerors  rapaciously  raised  their  demands  to  one- 
third,  or  even  more,  if  they  could  get  it. 

This  charge  was  both  assessed  and  payable  in  kind,  and  in 
many  states  it  was  part  of  the  unwritten  law  that  a  cultivator 
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should  not  be  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent,  though  tlie  landlord 
was  entitled  to  step  in  and  manage  the  estate  until  his  claims 
were  satisfied. 

This  form  of  raising  revenue  has  special  advantages  in  India, 
It  is  in  consonance  with  the  traditions  of  the  people,  and  is  hardly 
looked  upon  by  them  as  an  imposition  of  taxation,  but  rather  as  a 
rentchargo ;  and  this  is  exactly  what  it  is.  The  State  claims  for 
the  use  of  the  commonweal  a  portion  of  produce  which  would 
otherwise  go  eutii'ely  to  the  landlord  in  an  increased  rent ;  and  as 
the  landlords  there  never  had  a  claim  to  all  the  rental  no  wrong  is 
done  to  them. 

This  source  of  revenue  too  does  not  suffer  from  the  depreciation 
of  money.  The  forty-six  shillings  which  to-day  will  purchase  a 
quarter  of  wheat,  in  50  years  may  only  purchase  half  a  quarter, 
but  the  life-sustaining  power  of  the  wheat  will  be  as  great  then  as 
now,  and  a  quarter  of  wheat  may  then  be  worth  ninety-two 
Bhillings,  Now,  if  a  State  receives  its  taxes  in  money,  it  follows 
that  as  money  depreciates  government  othcers  will  require  higher 
salaries,  and  consequently  taxation  will  have  to  be  increased ;  but 
if  its  revenue  is  a  share  of  the  rental  of  the  land,  its  income  will 
inci'ease  without  the  necessity  of  irritating  additions  to  taxation. 

This  admirable  arrangement  we  found  in  operation  when  we 
entered  India,  and  with  cliaracteristic  energy  we  set  to  work  to 
improve  upon  it  by  bringing  it  more  into  agi'eement  with  our  own 
civilised  system. 

Under  native  rule,  as  we  have  said,  taxes  were  paid  in  kind, 
and  amounted  to  ten-elevenths  of  the  true  rental  of  the  land.  We 
have  reduced  these  taxes  until  they  only  amount  to  one-half  of  the 
true  rental,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  require  payment  in  cash. 
The  people  from  whom  this  revenue  is  collected  are,  for  the  most 
part,  so  poor  that  it  is  essential  that  the  taxes  should  be  collected 
immediately  after  the  harvest,  and  if  we  remember  that  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  population  are  closely  connected  with  agriculture, 
that  roads  are  only  of  recent  construction,  that  distances  are  long 
and  railways  few,  and  that  out  of  the  493,429  towns  and  villages  in 
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British  India  480,450  have  less  than  500  inhabitants  each,*  we 
shall  see  how  completely  the  cultivators  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
grain  dealers,  and  how,  consequently,  our  demand  for  payment  iu 
specie  is  an  important  counterpoise  to  the  reduction  of  taxation, 
and  a  serious  grievance  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  How  far  a  well 
devised  system  of  currency  could  alleviate  this  not  imaginary 
hardship  we  cannot  here  consider,  but  we  must,  in  justice  to  our 
rule,  point  out  that  unless  carefully  guarded,  the  power  to  claim 
rent  in  produce  may,  in  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  proprietor, 
be  an  opportunity  for  gross  injustice. 

We  have  also  enacted  a  law  for  the  sale  by  auction  of  estates, 
in  default  of  payment  of  taxes.  This,  to  a  people  who  cling  so 
tenaciously  to  their  ancestral  lands,  is  a  most  bitter  humiliation, 
from  which  their  native  rulers  spared  them,  though  they  seques- 
trated the  land  until  the  dues  were  paid. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  enacted  a  law  whereby  a  tenant 
after  twelve  years'  tenancy,  shall  become  an  "  occupancy  tenant;" 
shall  be  protected  against  eviction  and  rack  renting,  except  by 
action  at  law,  for  reasons  and  subject  to  conditions  we  will  shortly 
bring  forward ;  and  we  have  also  fixed  the  Government  claim  for 
revenue  for  periods  of  thirty  years,  subject  to  revision  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  when  the  Government  assessment  may  be 
increased,  but  not  on  accotint  of  any  improvements  made  by  the 
tenant  or  landlord,  the  grounds  justifying  an  increase  being  held  to 
be,  speaking  generally,  only  such  as  raise  the  general  value  of  land 
in  the  whole  district. 

There  are  several  distinctive  tenures  in  India  which  we  may 
notice.  In  the  North  Western  Provinces  (81,778  square  miles, 
30,787,000  population)  the  system  is  called  zemindari.  The 
proprietor  cultivates  a  portion  of  his  estate,  like  the  demesne  lands 
in  Ireland,  and  lets  the  rest,  either  to  tenants  at  will,  or  on  lease, 
or  to  tenants  with  right  of  occupancy.  If  he  fail  to  pay  the  revenue 
charge,  the  estate  is  sold,  and  he  loses  his  proprietory  rights,  but 

*  448,320  of  these  towns  and  villages  have  less  than  200  inhabitants. 
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is  still  II  heroditary  cultivator,  with  right  of  occupiiucy,  subject  to 
payment  of  the  customary  rent.  There  is  also  a  putteedaree 
tenure,  a  kind  of  villa<:ce  holding,  where  the  village  lands  are 
assessed  as  a  whole  by  government,  and  the  inhabitants  apportion 
the  land  and  charges  arhong  themselves.  This  system  affects  90 
per  cent  of  the  area  of  these  provinces. 

All  the  lands  are  noted  down  in  the  registers  of  the  survey, 
which  contain  the  name  of  the  proprietor,  the  Government  assess- 
ment, the  name  of  the  occupier,  the  amount  of  his  rent,  the 
duration  of  his  lease,  the  area  of  the  estate  and  the  quality  of  the 
land.  These  registers  are  in  the  hands  of  the  village  accountant, 
an  old  officer  retained  from  the  native  regime,  and  are  open  to  the 
public ;  the  effect  of  which,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  has  been  to 
encourage  the  spread  of  education,  from  the  desire  of  the  peasants 
to  read  these  records  for  themselves,  and  so  be  protected  against 
fraud. 

As  we  have  said  the  government  revenue  is  fixed  or  "  settled  " 
for  thirty  years,  and  the  occupancy  tenants  enjoy  most  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act,  which  we  will  soon  consider. 
In  those  jjarts  where  water  is  near  the  surface  and  can  be  obtained 
by  digging  through  a  firm  shallow  soil,  the  tenant  is  expected  to 
dig  the  necessary  temporary  wells  at  his  own  cost ;  where  lined 
■wells  (permanent  w^ells)  are  required,  the  landlord  hsis  the  right  to 
build  the  wells  and  charge  the  tenant  with  remunerative  interest. 
The  occupancy  tenants  are  estimated  at  1,500,000,  holding  4"8 
acres  each,  and  the  tenants  at  will  at  1,200,000,  holding  four 
acres  each.  The  superlative  advantage  of  the  revisable  settlement, 
which  exists  in  the  greater  portion  of  India,  is  the  direct  chain  of 
communication  between  the  highest  governing  power  and  tho 
meanest  ryot,  and  we  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing descriptions,  as  from  time  to  time  a  sti-ong  disposition  is  evinced 
to  do  away  with  this  revisable  settlement  and  create  throughout  all 
India  a  class  of  landlords,  absolute  proprietors  of  the  land  and  all 
its  future  earnings,  in  spite  of  tho  convincing  proofs,  as  we  think, 
of  the  disadvantages  of  that  system  of  permanent  settlement,  given 
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by  its  operation  in  Bengal.  In  the  North- West  Provinces  then 
the  head  official  is  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  immediately  under 
whom  are  the  Revenue  Board,  of  two  members  and  a  secretary 
— rather  a  nominal  Boai'd  however — followed  by  eight  Commis- 
sioners, who  communicate  with  thirty-five  District  Officers,  who  in 
turn  each  deal  with  three  or  more  native  Sub-Collectors,  supervising 
the  Hundreds,  which  are  composed  of  Townships  in  the  charge  of 
village  accountants. 

Such  an  arrangement  seems  almost  essential  to  the  comfort 
and  wise  government  of  a  country  like  India  with  no  system  of 
representation  whatever.  It  keeps  the  supreme  ruler  acquainted 
with  the  desires  and  needs  of  the  people,  forewarns  him  of  famine, 
and  offers  an  organised  force  for  whatever  public  measures  he  may 
decide  on. 

Its  cost  is  of  com'se  greater  in  itself  than  it  would  be  in  what 
is  termed  a  "  permanently  settled  "  district,  but  the  economy  with 
which  it  enables  other  duties  to  be  done  and  other  taxes  collected 
far  more  than  compensates  for  the  extra  outlay.  Oue  cannot 
pass  over  the  North- West  Provinces  without  remarking  on  the 
energy,  ability,  and  public  spirit,  which,  from  all  we  can  see,  have 
for  long  characterised  its  administrators  and  their  staff.  Not  to 
run  through  the  roll  of  meritorious  mention,  the  last  Famine 
Commission  have  to  declare  that  only  in  the  North- West  Provinces, 
of  all  the  local  governments,  have  organised  measures  been  taken 
for  the  practical  improvement  of  agriculture. 

The  Punjab,  area  107,010  square  miles,  population  17,611,498, 

is  the  last   settled  province,  and,  as   showing  the  most  matured 

ideas  of  the  able  civil  administrators  of  British  India,  we  give  a 

resume  of  the  important  provisions  of  the  "  Punjab  Tenancy  Act 

~  of  1868." 

It  provides  :  "  That  the  Act  is  not  to  apply  where  there  are 
already  decrees  or  agreements  in  -writing  affecting  the 
tenure  of  the  land. 

That  if  a  tenant,  his  father,  grandfather,  uncle,  and  grand  uncle, 
have  paid  no   rent  nor  sei'vice  to  the  proprietor,   or  has 
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involuntarily  piirtcd  with  his  proprietary  rights,  and 
has  continually  occupied  the  land  or  any  part  of  it  or  other 
lands  owned  by  the  same  landlord,  or  is  now  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  person  who  settled  on  the  land  along  with 
the  founders  of  the  village,  or  has  held  the  laud  for  twenty 
years,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  the  "  right  of  occupancy." 
Any  other  claim  to  this  right  may  be  submitted  to  the 
courts. 

The  rent  of  a  tenant  having  the  right  of  occupancy  shall  not  be 
raised,  except  by  mutual  agreement,  without  decree  of 
court,  and  for  these  reasons — an  increase  in  the  area  of  his 
holdings,  when  the  rent  is  to  be  increased  jyro  7'atd,  or 
because  his  rent  is  below  the  usual  rent  of  such  soil  in 
same  district  and  under  like  tenure. 

The  rent  having  been  raised  by  decree  cannot  again  be  raised 
until  five  years  have  expired. 

Abatement  may  be  claimed  by  a  tenant  with  occupancy  rights 
if  the  area  is  reduced  by  floods,  or  like  causes,  or  if  the 
productive  powers  of  land  have  been  decreased  by  powers 
beyond  his  control. 

Remission  of  rent  may  be  granted  by  the  court  to  tenant  if  the 
area  is  reduced,  or  produce  diminished  by  drought,  hail,  or 
other  calamity,  beyond  tenant's  control,  and  full  rent  is  not 
considered  equitable,  provided  that  the  land  tax  (due  to 
government  from  proprietor)  be  also  proportionately 
remitted. 

Ejectment  of  a  tenant  with  occupancy  rights  can  only  be  made 
by  decree  of  court,  because  rent  is  in  arrear,  and  on  the 
proprietor  tendering,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  growing 
crops  and  tenant's  improvements,  such  compensation  as  the 
court  thinks  fit,  being  not  less  than  fifteen  nor  more  than 
thirty  times  the  net  annual  profit  on  the  average  of  the 
three  last  years  of  tenancy. 

A  tenant  at  will  may  be  ejected  by  decree,  if  rent  is  in  arrears, 
or,  when  not  under  lease,  by  notice  given  as   prescribed, 
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but  he  cannot  be  evicted  in  the   middle   of  the   seasons, 
unless,  while  the  rent  is  in  arrear,  he  has  failed  to  cultiyate 
the  land  properly,  and  he  is  entitled  to  receive  the  value  of 
the  growing  crops  or  other  ungathered   products  of  the 
earth,  unless  sown  or  planted  after  notice  to  quit. 
Compensation  for  Improvements — If  any  tenant  (or  th  e  predecessor 
of  a  tenant  having  right  of  occupancy)  make  the  following 
improvements,  his  or  his  representatives'  rent  shall  not  be 
enhanced,  nor  shall  they  be  ejected,  until  they  have  received 
compensation  for  money  and  labour  expended  in  improve- 
ments not  thirty  years  old  at  time    of  enhancement  or 
ejectment.     Improvements  are  defined  to  be  water  tanks 
or  channels,  drainage,  protection  against  floods,  construction 
of  wells,  reclaiming  and  clearing  of  waste  lands,  and  other 
•works  of  like  nature,  or  renewals,  reconstructions,  alterations 
or  additions  which,  though  not  required  for  maintenance 
increase  durably  their  value. 
Dispiites  as  to  value  of  improvements  may  be  referred  l)y  either 
party  to  the  court,  which  shall  determine  their  value,  taking 
everything  into  account,  including  aid  given  by  landlord 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  favourable  rent  or  otherwise. 
But  a  tender  of  a  twenty  years'  lease  at  the  annual  rent  then 
paid  bars  all  claim  for  improvements  made  previously  to 
that  tender." 
This  Act  was  passed  during  Lord  Mayo's  governorship.     The 
ocoupancy  tenants  in  the  Punjab  are  estimated  at  540,000,  with  an 
average  holding  of  Gh  acres,  and  the  tenants-at-will  at  1,100,000, 
with  an  average  holding  of  not  quite  6  acres. 

In  Madras  and  Bombay  the  tenures  are  ryotwari,  and  in  a  less 
degree  zemindari  The  ryotwari  tenants  hold  their  lands  direct 
from  the  government,  as  occupancy  tenants,  with  rent  or  assess- 
ment fixed  for  thirty  years.  They  may  resign  all  or  any  portion 
of  their  holding  at  the  end  of  any  agricultural  year,  and  their  own 
improvements  are  excluded  from  the  valuation  when  the  property 
is  re-assessed  by  the  government  officials.     They  have  full  power 
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to  sell,  mortgage,  or  let,  subject  to  government  rentcharge,  and 
their  children  inherit  the  occupancy. 

Although  the  Government  assessments  were  at  first  unfor- 
tunately too  high,  they  have  now  been  reduced  to  a  scale  which 
leaves  a  fair  margin  for  the  periodical  deficient  crops,  if  the  culti- 
vators would  exercise  a  little  thrift.  This  is  an  important  fact  to 
remember,  as  some  authors,  overlooking  the  re-assessment,  have 
instanced  these  provinces  as  proofs  of  the  faulty  principle  of  the 
system  of  revisable  settlements,  whereas  the  error  was  one  of 
detail  only.  Others  again  have  stated  that  already  where  the 
settlements  have  been  revised,  an  unreasonable  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  rent,  whereas  it  can  be  conclusively  shown  that  in 
every  province  the  average  rent  has  been  reduced,  the  increased 
yield  of  the  tax  being  entirely  due  to  the  increased  area  put  under 
cultivation. 

The  zemindars  hold  about  a  quarter  of  the  whole  territory  of 
Madras  presidency.  They  pay  a  moderate  quit  rent,  fixed  in 
perpetuity,  and  sub-let  their  estates  to  1,000,0U0  cultivators  who 
are  at  present  only  tenants-at-will,  but  will  shortly  be  taken  under 
the  segis  of  the  "  occupancy  "  law. 

In  Bengal,  in  1793,  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, made  a  permanent  settlement,  fixing  the  value  of  the 
government  share  of  the  rent  in  money  for  ever.  This  he  did  with 
the  hope  of  creating  a  landed  native  ai'istocracy,  well  disposed  to 
our  rule,  and  who  would  promote  the  interests  of  their  tenants. 
After  reading  everj-thing  we  can  find  bearing  on  the  question,  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  scheme  has  been  in  every 
particular  a  grand  failure.  To  go  no  further,  the  Bengal  Famine 
Commission  of  1866  declare  that  "  It  cannot  be  said  there  are  two 
opinions  on  the  fact  that  the  great  body  of  zemindars  have  lamen- 
tably failed  in  the  duties  expected  from  them,  and  which  the 
practice  of  generations  has  shown  they  ignore  in  fact."  Again, 
"  In  no  part  of  India  is  there  so  little  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
cultivating  food  grains."  In  1866  Mr.  Geo.  CamiDbell  declares, 
before  a  commission,  that  Bengal  tenants  often  will  only  pay  their 
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rent  after  judgment,  because  they  can  only  rely  on  the  receipt 
given  by  the  court;  and  iu  1853  the  Rev.  A.  DufF,  before  the 
Lords'  Committee,  declares  that  though  the  law  settles  the  rent 
"  at  the  local  rate,"  that  is  so  indefinite  that  "  practically  the 
zemindars  get  what  they  please,"  and  "though  a  casual  observer, 
seeing  the  exuberantly  fertile  condition  of  the  soil  might  not  think 
it,  the  Bengal  ri/ot  is  a  down-trodden  man.  His  degradation, 
depression,  and  utter  dispiritedness  make  him  submit  to  any  illegal 
exaction  of  his  landlord  rather  than  hazard  worse  consequences." 

This  system,  under  which  already  10^000,000  tenants  groan,  is 
the  system  which  some  commend  as  the  panacea  for  all  the  troubles 
of  India.  Its  eftect,  so  far,  has  been  to  put  into  the  pockets  of  the 
Bengal  zemindais  ,£5,000,000  a  year,  and  to  lessen  the  Govern- 
ment Revenue  on  the  other  hand  by  exactly  the  same  amount, 
which  of  course  has  to  be  made  up  by  additional  charges  on  the 
other  provinces. 

Nor  is  there  any  real  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the  receipts 
in  Bengal  from  other  taxes  compensate  for  this  loss,  the  facts  being 
that,  though  the  density  of  population  in  Bengal  and  in  the  North 
West  Provinces  is  almost  identical,  the  total  taxation  of  Bengal  is 
only  3s.  2 id.  per  head,  against  4s.  5d.  in  the  North  West  Provinces, 
and  against  an  average  of  4s.  per  head  for  all  India.  Nor  is  there 
any  compensatory  saving  in  the  cost  of  administration,  which  is 
£2  14s.  per  hundred  of  population  in  Bengal,  against  £1  17s.  in 
the  North  W^est  Provinces,  but  £29  16s.  per  £100  of  revenue 
in  Bengal,  against  £19  13s.  in  the  North  West  Provinces. 

Although  too,  the  landlords  in  Bengal  have  been  richly  dowered 
by  this  settlement,  in  1793  receiving  only  one-eleventh  of  the  rent 
or  £300,000,  and  now,  seven-ninths  of  the  rent  or  £14,000,000, 
we  do  not  find  that  they  have  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  their 
creation.  The  concession  was  granted  to  them  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  spend  more  money  upon  the  improvement  of 
their  estates,  and  with  such  a  rental  as  they  now  collect  it  might 
well  be  expected  that  all  necessary  works  for  prevention  of  famine, 
(fee,  would  have  been  constructed  by  them.     The  truth,  however, 
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is  that  over  £4,000,000  of  public  money  has  beeu  spent  on 
Irrigation  works  in  this  Province,  almost  as  much  as  has  been 
spent  in  any  Province  of  India, 

Passing  by  all  this,  perhaps  the  most  serious  effect  of  this 
permanent  settlement  is,  that  in  Bengal  there  is  no  organised 
staff  reaching  each  and  every  class  of  the  population.  Ptulers  rule 
witli  inaccurate  and  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  population,  and 
the  people  have  little,  if  any,  opportunity  of  making  their  needs 
known  to  their  rulers.  "  There  is  no  close  or  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  people  of  Bengal  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  and  therefore 
there  is  a  want  of  life  in  the  administration  of  the  province."  Such 
was  the  verdict  given  in  1867  by  a  government  official,  and  again, 
the  Famine  Commission  of  1880,  in  their  report,  i-efer  to  "  the  want 
of  definite  agricultural  information  from  Bengal." 

This  Commission  points  out  that  what  is  required  to  increase 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  a  system  which  grants  security  of 
tenure  to  the  actual  cultivator,  and  it  should  be  noticed,  that  this 
security  of  tenure  is  quite  compatible  with  revisable  settlements. 

Undoubtedly  the  growth  of  population  makes  an  improved 
system  of  agi-iculture  desirable,  but  peasant  proprietors  and  small 
tenants  do  not  readily  adopt  new  ideas  with,  to  them,  unknown 
risks.  They  labom'  too  in  India  under  peculiar  disadvantages. 
Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the  value  of  manure  for  the  soil  more  clearly 
recognised,  but  so  scarce  is  wood  and  coal  that  much  of  the  dmig 
has  at  present  to  be  used  as  fuel,  though  perhaps  in  time  the 
Forest  Commission  may  amend  this. 

The  Indian  Government  do  not  overlook  the  importance  of  the 
scientific  agriculture,  but,  with  the  usual  disposition  to  anglicise 
everything,  are  sending  a  few  natives  here  to  study  at  one  of  our 
Agricultural  Colleges,  although  the  conditions  prevalent  in  India 
have  no  counterpart  at  all  here,  and  the  money  would  have  done 
three  or  foiu-  times  as  much  good  if  expended  in  India. 

The  Forest  Department  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  its  operations  may,  in  years  to  come,  prove  highly 
beneficial  to  the  country  in  their  effect  upon  the  rainfall  and  upon 
the  supply  of  fuel. 
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The  Tributes  paid  to  the  Imperial  governmeut  by  the  various 
native  rulers  are  £703,660.  The  revenues  of  the  native  princes 
are  fully  £10,000,000  in  all.  We  have  added  to  this  head  the 
amount  received  for  duty  upon  opium  grown  in  Native  States, 
for  though  it  is  grown  under  the  supervision  of  British  officers, 
they  are  paid  by  the  native  producers,  and  the  impost  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  transit  duty  or  additional  tribute.  We  have  on  the 
other  hand  deducted  £340,000  which  is  about  the  amount  these 
states  contribute  for  army  purposes,  and  which  therefore  goes  to 
reduce  the  general  army  charges. 

The  Excise  duties  comprise — License  Fees,  Distillery  Fees, 
Still-Head  Duty,  and  Duty  on  Drugs,  £268,380.  We  deduct  the 
duty  on  opium  consumed  in  India,  in  order  to  get  the  net  receipts 
from  opium  under  their  proper  head. 

Assessed  Taxes — These  are  chiefly  the  much  abused  license 
tax  of  which  so  much  has  been  said.  A  license  tax  is  no  innova- 
tion in  Indian  finances.  It  is  recognised  in  Menu,  and  is  identical 
with  the  Mohturfa  which  w^e  abolished  some  years  ago ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  any  tax  based  upon  profits  is  most  repug- 
nant to  the  whole  nature  of  an  Oriental,  and  prolific  in  deceit  and 
extortion.  A  roughly  graduated  capitation  tax  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  an  income  tax  tliat  the  sentiment  of  the  people  will 
admit  of,  and  when  governmeut  have  assessed  it  in  a  lump  sum 
upon  a  given  district,  leaving  the;^apportionment  in  the  hands  of  a 
native  punchayet  or  arbitration  court,  it  has  proved  successful. 

In  favour  of  this  license  tax  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
the  only  tax  levied  upon  personal  pi-operty,  and  that  with  a  mini- 
mum taxable  income  of  500  rupees — equivalent  to  about  £350  in 
England — a  tax  of  5d.  in  the  £  cannot  be  regarded  as  that  grinding 
exaction  which  it  was  at  one  time  described  to  be.  One  of  the 
objections,  which  still  exists  in  a  modified  form,  is  the  discrimination 
in  favour  of  professional  and  Government  salaries,  where  it  is  only 
3|d.  in  the  £  on  a  minimum  of  800  rupees,  and  with  a  higher 
minimum  in  the  case  of  military  servants.  What  does  seem  to  be 
wanted  is  some  tax  which  shall  specially  fall  upon  the  zemindaH 
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rents  of  Bcng.al,  wliich,  from  a  somewhat  overstrained  idea  of 
honor,  arc  almost  free  from  taxation,  though  they  have  risen  to  37 
times  tlieir  original  amount,  and  the  State  has  had  to  pay  for  the 
shortcomings  of  their  receivers. 

As  a  portion  of  these  assessed  taxes  were  raised  designedly 
for  famine  purposes,  I  have  taken  so  much  as  a  set  off  against 
famine  expenditure. 

Provincial  Rates. — These  are  actual  taxes  upon  land.  A 
large  portion  of  the  receipts  are  appropriated  to  provincial  services, 
and,  reasonably  enough,  the  taxpayers  contribute  more  readily  to 
funds  which  they  see  expended  before  their  eyes,  than  to  funds 
whicli,  whatever  may  be  their  ultimate  appropriation,  lose  their 
identity  in  the  general  and  Imperial  collection. 

CusTOJLs. — The  chief  receipts  here  are  for  cotton  manufactures, 
£750,000;  liquors,  £364,000;  metals,  £140,000;  and  from  ex- 
ports— rice  and  paddy,  £563,000  ;  and  indigo,  £43,500. 

The  receipts  from  Cotton  Duties  are  reduced,  as  you''are  aware, 
but  there  is  still  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  .^regard  to  these 
duties  both  here  and  in  India. 

On  the  part  of  India  the  feeling  seems  to  be  that,  whilst  the 
protective  character  of  the  impost  is  assigned  as  the  gi'ound  of  om' 
objection  to  it,  the  real  reason  is  the  hindrance  it  opposes  to  our 
trade,  and  the  question  is  not  unnaturally  asked,  Why  do  you  force 
us  to  admit  your  manufactures  free,  even  if  it  is  to  our  advantage, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  you  tax  our  tea  and  coffee,  and  tobacco  ? 
You  would  have  us  to  admit  what  you  have  to  sell  without  any 
taxation,  but  when  we  offer  you  what  we  have  to  sell  you  don't 
hesitate  to  bai'  our  way  with  frightful  imposts.  Against  our 
modest  5  per  cent.,  you  oppose  10  per  cent,  on  our  coffee,  17  per 
cent,  on  our  tea,  and  450  per  cent  on  our  tobacco.  These  duties 
of  course  are  not  protective,  but  are  they  just  towards  us  ]  You 
say  they  are  requisite  to  the  support  of  your  Administration,  and 
we  reply  that  our  duties  are  essential  to  us ;  give  your  man  his 
free  breakfast  table  and  we  will  give  om*s  his  free  shirt. 

We  should  be  proud  indeed  if  this  paper  should  induce  a  less 
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interested  sympathy  with  India,  and  contribute  to  the  reduction  of 
unnecessary  and  extravagant  expenditure,  which  alone  makes  such 
imposts  as  those  on  cotton  imports,  and  rice  exports,  necessary  or 
defensible. 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  profitable  that  a  duty  should  be  levied 
in  India  on  tobacco,  seeing  that  it  is  grown  in  almost  every  garden. 

The  Export  duty  on  rice  is  said  to  be  mainly  on  soft  rice  for 
the  manufacture  of  starch,  and  not  on  food  rice. 

Salt  Duty. — This  tax  yields  over  one-seventh  of  the  net 
revenue  of  British  India ;  it  is  at  the  rate  of  5s.  to  os.  9d.  per 
maund  of  82|-lbs.  Its  total  incidence  is  7d.  per  head,  which,  raised 
to  our  values,  equals  4s.  per  head  levied  upon  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  life.  It  is  easy  to  make  out  a  black  case  against  this 
tax,  but  after  all  the  problem  appears  to  be,  how  to  govern  a 
populous  poor  country  if  all  are  not  compelled  to  contribute,  at 
least  in  some  slight  degree ;  and  for  the  most  part  the  population 
can  only  be  touched  by  dealing  with  absolute  necessities,  their 
luxuries  are  so  few  and  untaxable. 

Opium. — Adding  to  the  receipts  the  Excise  Duty  upon  opium 
consumed  in  India,  we  find  this  drug  contributes  .£8,167,626,  net, 
to  the  Exchequer,  close  upon  one-fifth  of  the  net  revenue. 
Deducting  from  that  enormous  total,  £2,390,000,  the  duty  levied 
upon  native  grown  opium,  there  remains  £5,777,626  as  the  clear 
balance  due  to  the  Indian  governmental  cultivation  of  the  poppy. 
In  1878,  the  last  year  for  which  I  have  returns,  62,300  piculs,  or 
chests,  of  opium  were  imported  by  China — say,  Malwa  piculs,  30,270, 
Patna,  18,559;  Benares,  11,388;  Persian,  2,085;  but  the  crops 
grown  in  China  itself  were  estimated  at  50,000  piculs  in  -Szechuen, 
and  15,000  piculs  in  Yunnan.  The  Szechuen  yield  too  is  equal  in 
quality  to  that  of  Bengal,  and,  although  the  imports  of  the  year  I 
speak  of  are  under  the  average,  this  Szechuen  crop  is  equal  to  a 
most  favourable  crop  of  Malwa  opium.  Apart  from  the  propriety  of 
this  trade,  it  is  a  question  how  far  in  face  of  this  native  supply  we 
can  calculate  upon  this  item  of  revenue  continuing  to  increase. 
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It  is  true  that  a  portion  of  the  opium  supplied  to  China  may 
be  regarded  as  a  medicine  in  the  fen  countries  of  China,  of  whose 
extent  and  population  we  have  but  little  idea.  In  oiu*  own  fen 
districts,  on  the  borders  of  Lincolnshire,  it  is  said  the  chemists  sell 
immense  quantities  rolled  into  little  sticks  in  pennyworths  and 
twopenn jworths,  and  the  authority  from  whom  I  quote  says,  "  I 
have  seen  fen  farmers  who  were  in  the  habit  of  buying  laudanum 
by  the  half  pint  or  more  on  every  visit  to  their  market  town."  Of 
course  he  does  not  ignore  the  deleterious  influences  of  such  a  con- 
sumption of  the  drug,  but  to  a  small  extent  no  doubt  it  does  give 
relief,  and  in  a  country  of  similar  character  and  such  vast  extent, 
where  medical  science  is  not  usually  considered  advanced,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a  fair  quantity  is  used  as  medicine.  It  has 
been  noticed  as  a  fact  that  in  the  hot  summer  weather  the  con- 
sumption of  the  drug  perceptibly  diminishes. 

The  duty  we  levy  upon  opium  makes  the  cultivation  in  China  so 
profitable  that  (and  it  is  a  lamentable  fact)  the  poppy  is  cultivated 
to  excess  in  place  of  food  grain,  even  in  districts  subject  to  famine, 
and  the  well-meaning  attempts  of  Chinese  ofl&cials  to  alter  this 
state  of  things  are  frustrated  by  the  peasants,  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  resort  to  arms  to  protect  the  poppies.  This,  too,  in  a  comitry 
where  distances  and  want  of  means  of  communication  are  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  distribution  of  food  in  seasons  of 
scarcity. 

It  is  very  questionable  if  chinchona  (Peruvian  bark),  now  being 
cultivated  in  India,  will  bear  a  duty  that  would  in  any  degree 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  opium  revenue,  although  as  a 
government  monopoly  its  growth  may  be  remimerative. 

Stamps. — It  will  be  noticed  that  £2,1.50,909,  credited  under 
this  head,  is  the  proceeds  of  Court  Fee  Stamps,  and  has  accordingly 
been  transfeiTed  to  the  head  of  Expeuditure  for  Law  and  Justice. 
It  is  said  that  the  stamp  duty  upon  arbitrations  has  been  unreason- 
ably increased,  and  if  this  is  so,  it  is  a  serious  injustice,  as  the 
native  punchayet^  or  village  court  of  arbitration,  was  a  cheap 
tribunal  which,  from  thorough  acquaintance  with  local  men  and 
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affairs,  was  capable  of  giving  decisions  quite  as  equitable  as  those 
of  our  more  cumbrous  system. 

Famixe  Insubaxce. — The  revenue  under  this  head  is  a  portion 
of  the  License  Tax — about  £150,000  is  contributed  by  Bengal. 
Why  this  should  be  levied  upon  traders  instead  of  upon  the 
favoured  zemindars^  we  are  not  prepared  to  explain.  The  total  net 
receipts  under  this  head  being  in  excess  of  the  expenditure  we 
have  treated  the  balance  as  revenue. 

TuiTiing  to  the  other  side  of  the  accounts,  the  first  item  of 
expenditm'e  is  for  administration.  This  includes  the  salaries  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  England,  with  his  Council  and 
the  charges  of  the  India  Office,  amoimting  in  all  to  £218,352.  It 
may  be  remarked,  quoting  from  Mr.  Fawcett,  that  the  salaries  in 
this  office  are  from  20  to  30  per  cent  higher  than  for  similar 
services  in  our  own  Government  offices,  also  in  London.  This 
head  also  covers  the  salary  of  the  Governor-General,  £25,000; 
allowances  for  his  staff  and  household,  £16,639  ;  and  for  Durbars, 
or  State  receptions,  £11,000;  in  all  £52,719.  But  to  this  must 
be  added  £119,079  for  tour  expenses,  including  extra  allowances 
to  clerks  and  servants.  The  expenses  of  the  Lieutenant  Governors 
and  of  the  general  Imperial  administrative  departments  are  also 
comprised  herein. 

The  "  Tour  Expenses  "  arise  thus — The  Supreme  Government 
is  seated  at  Calcutta,  a  place  which  is  condemned  as  unhealthy  by 
a  great  concourse  of  European  and  native  testimony.  In  summer 
the  climate  is  so  enervating  to  Europeans  that  were  the  Govern- 
m.ent  to  remain  there  it  would  be  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of 
efficiency  and  vigour.  Accordingly,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  Sir  J. 
Lawrence  instituted  the  summer  toui-  to  Simla,  which  is  nearly 
1,100  miles  away  from  Calcutta,  and  in  1867  he  claimed  that  his 
expenses  did  not  at  all  exceed  those  of  his  predecessors,  and  that 
the  trip  to  the  hills  had  materially  increased  the  working  power  of 
the  Europeans.  So  far  this  is  a  thorough  justification  of  the 
alteration,  but  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  disorder,  in- 
convenience, and  delay,  consequent  on  moving  the  Executive  of  a 
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great  govenimeut  twice  in  a  year  over  a  distance  of  1,100  miles. 
At  that  time  too  Simla,  though  so  far  off,  was  the  nearest 
accessible  hill  station,  but  now  a  railway  has  been  constructed  to 
Dargeeling,  only  320  miles  from  Calcutta,  which  appears  to  have 
every  possible  advantage  as  a  sanatorium.  Why  then  if  the 
Supreme  Government  must  be  in  an  extreme  corner  of  the  continent, 
should  it  not  be  located  there?  Beyond  the  fact  that  Calcutta 
has  always  been  the  metropoHs  little  can  be  said  in  its  favour. 
It  is  unhealthy,  situated  away  from  the  centres  of  eastern  political 
activity,  avoided  by  many  high-class  natives,  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  who  do  not  correctly  represent  the  feelings,  ideas,  or 
circumstances  of  the  natives  generally,  and  whose  advice,  when 
followed,  has  proved  to  be  anything  but  wholesome,  but  it  is  the 
old  capital,  it  is  on  the  water  way  of  the  Ganges,  and  it  has  an 
European  public  opinion  of  more  or  less  value. 

Political  Agencies. — These  charges  may  be  roughly  generahsed 
as  salaries  for  ambassadors,  termed  "  resideAts,"  at  native  com-ts, 
political  allowances,  subsidies  to  hill  tribes,  &c.,  <kc. 

Allowances  under  Treaties. — We  have  deducted  herefrom 
and  from  the  Salt  Revenue  £270,370,  being,  as  near  as  we  can 
judge,  the  amount  paid  as  compensation  to  native  potentates  for 
the  surrender  of  their  sources  of  supply. 

Before  dealing  with  the  various  heads  of  Civil  Expenditxu-e,  we 
must  consider  the  composition  of  the  Civil  Service,  particularly 
as  to  the  employment  of  natives  in  high  office.  It  is  true  that 
the  civil  service  of  India  is  to  a  certain  extent  opened  to  competi- 
tive examination  but  this,  as  far  as  it  affects  the  natives,  is  most 
delusive.  Refer  to  the  regulations,  and  see  how  the  marks  are 
apportioned ;  purely  English  subjects  900,  Greek  600,  Latin  800, 
French  500,  German  500,  Italian  400,  Mathematics  1,000,  Natural 
Science,  not  over  800,  Logic  300,  Sanscrit  500,  Arabic  500.  These 
form  a  very  fair  test  of  an  English  education,  but  is  it  likely,  is 
desirable  that  natives  should  devote  their  attention  to  these 
subjects,  half  of  which  will  not  be  of  the  slightest  practical  use  for 
them  in  public  service"?     Moreover,  such  an  examination  proves 
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nothing  as  to  the  administrative  capacity  of  the  candidate,  and 
many  of  the  high  chiss  na,tives  possess  this  ruling  abihty  in  no  small 
degree,  as  Sir  Geo.  Jacob,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
and  many  others  have  freely  testified.  It  seems  as  though  we 
could  not  shake  off  the  idea  that  all  Orientals  are  unjust  and 
untrue.  It  is  convenient  to  forget  that  Clive  found  the  European 
civilians  under  paid  and  corrupt ;  that  the  Chinese  Foreign  Custom, 
service,  with  few  European  supervisors,  is  a  success,  that  even  the 
Turk,  with  regular  pay  and  strict  justice,  proves  honest  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  Laing. 

Akbar  the  Great,  the  conqueror,  entrusted  his  civil  service  to 
the  natives,  and  was  faithfully  served.  His  dynasty  reigned  500 
years  and  fell  not  from  the  defection  of  the  Hindoo  civilians. 

To  pass  by  argument  after  argument,  we  may  sum  up  in  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  words  in  1859  :  "Unless  we  can  keep  India  prin- 
cipally by  native  agency,  in  whose  fidelity  we  can  feel  the  same 
reasonable  confidence  we  felt  when  building  our  empire,  we  shall 
soon  become  weary,  if  we  do  not  become  incapable,  of  holding  it." 

Is  it  conceivable  that  all  the  ambition  of  cultivated  Indians  will 
for  ever  submit  to  a  government  from  which  they  are  excluded  ? 
The  native  peasants  have  reason  to  bless  our  rule ;  we  need  only 
to  give  the  nobles  their  just  share  of  our  benefits  and  honours  and 
they  too  will  be  bound  to  us. 

It  is  true  that  this  question  has  been  often  raised ;  true  too 
that  the  opposition  is  not  all  from  the  Indian  Service,  for  the 
Duke  of  Ai'gyll  vetoed  a  recent  attempt  to  admit  natives ;  and  true 
too,  we  are  glad  to  say,  that,  under  Lord  Lytton's  administration, 
it  was  resolved  that  no  one  not  a  native  of  India  should  be 
appointed  to  any  judicial  or  administrative  branch  of  the  un- 
covenanted  Civil  Service,  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
Governor-General  in  Council ;  and,  later,  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  appointment,  by  selection  on  probation  for  two  years,  of 
natives  to  the  extent  of  one-sixth  of  the  civilians  appointed  each 
year.  These  natives  are  to  be  eligible  for  any  post  except  Secretary 
to  a  Governor,  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  District,  Commissioner  of  a 
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Division,  or  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and  to  these  posts  they 
may  be  admitted  after  sanction  of  Governor-General  in  Council. 
Such  a  decision  redounds  to  the  fome  of  its  author.  But  what  is 
one-sixth  1  Only  a  very  small  instalment  of  justice.  Safety  would 
be  fully  secured  if  one-sixth  were  the  proportion  of  appointments 
reserved  to  Europeans. 

"VVe  leave  this  part  of  our  subject  with  regret.     So  much  might 
be  said  of  the  merits  of  the  natives,  and  of  their  loyalty  when  once 
that  loyalty  has  had  trust  reposed  it ;  so  much  of  the  saving  in 
salaries  (estimated  at  fully  one-third),  and  consequently  upon  pen- 
sions, and  in  furloughs,  which  their  employment  would  contribute 
to.     And  yet  we  should  like  it  to  be  understood  that  we  do  not 
grudge  Europeans  their  rate  of  pay  and  pension.      The  talents 
exhibited  by  many  administrators,  whose  names  we  have  hardly 
heard  of,  are  cheaply  purchased  by  present  salaries.     Oui-  objection 
is  to  the  most  unnecessary  number  of  Europeans  who  are  employed. 
MixoR  Departments, — This  expenditure  includes  cost  of  Sur- 
veys,  say  £150,000;    Model   Farms,   Experiments  with   Cotton, 
Tea,   Silk,   Chinch ona  (the  latter  most   successful),  and  .£1,655 
"  Exploring  for  Coal."    A  country  which  spends  nearly  £18,000,000 
on  its  army,  and  Avhich  impoverishes  its  land  for  want  of  fuel, 
spends  £1,655  in  one  year  in  exploring  for  coal !     Why  should 
not  the  example  of  Queensland  be  imitated  ?      That  colony  has 
offered  £5,000  for  the  first  500  tons  of  native  manufactm-ed  iron. 
That,  however,  necessitates  the  non-interference  with  commercial 
enterprise  which  certainly  is  not  sufficiently  understood  and  prac- 
tised in  India. 

Law  and  Justice. — In  this  Department  native  talent — and 
there  is  a  peculiar  adaptability  in  Hindoos  for  legal  pursuits — has 
been  freely  made  use  of.  Of  course,  in  the  minor  courts,  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  vernacular  is  far  more  essential  than  a  knowledge 
of  Euglisli  law,  and  Sir  H.  J.  S.  Maine,  who  was,  I  believe,  legal 
member  of  the  council,  remarked  in  1871,  that,  except  where  the 
Indian  legislative  council  had  interfered,  and  of  late  it  lias  douc  so 
rather  freely,  the  English  domination  of  India  at  first  placed  the 
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natives  under  a  less  advanced  regimen  of  civil  law  than  they 
would  have  had  if  they  had  been  left  to  themselves — a  strong 
testimony  to  the  equity  of  the  principles  of  native  law.  We  have 
before  referred  to  the  native  ptmchayets  or  arbitration  courts. 
These  properly  consist  of  five  assessors,  two  representative  of  the 
plaintiffs,  two  of  the  defendants,  and  one  selected  by  these 
representatives,  but  in  many  cases  any  number  of  reputable 
residents  are  allowed  to  sit,  the  discussion  is  carried  out  in  pablic, 
and  the  judgments  are  characterised  by  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

Police. — These  number  143,000,  averaging  one  to  each  1,100 
of  population,  or  to  every  nine  square  miles,  taking  in  whole  area. 
It  may  be  noted  that  one  third  of  this  force  is  armed  with  firearms, 
and  whilst  their  value  may  be  increased  thereby  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
army  the  detective  element  proportionately  languishes.  Injustice 
some  of  the  charge  should  be  transferred  to  the  Army  Department. 

Education. — In  British  India  there  are  about  35,800,000  boys 
and  31,200,000  girls  under  twelve  years  of  age;  of  these  1,700,000 
native  boys  and  not  over  85,000  girls  are  on  the  rolls  as  scholars  of 
the  various  schools,  of  which  there  is  one  to  every  fourteen  square 
miles  on  average,  as  compared  with  one  inspected  school  for  every 
six  square  miles  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  population  of 
British  India  is  six  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  thex'e  are  only  half  as  many  scholars  in  all  India  as  in  England. 

Of  the  net  expenditure  of  public  money  for  education  in  India 
only  one  half  is  expended  on  lower  and  primary  schools,  whilst  in 
England  five-sixths  of  the  expenditure  is  so  applied.  It  should, 
however,  be  remembered  that  India  has  not  the  independent 
universities  and  colleges  to  fall  back  upon  which  we  possess,  but 
relies  upon  Government  to  provide  all.  Still  there  seems  some 
justification  for  the  complaint  that  too  much  attention  is  paid  to 
high-class  and  too  little  to  elementary  education.  One  point  more, 
Ave  believe  all  the  high-class  teaching  is  in  English.  If  this  be  so  it 
is  much  to  be  deplored,  as  unnecessarily  limitmg  the  results.  It 
is  surely  not  f^Rsential  to  cultivation  and  civilisation  that  one  should 
be  a  proficient  in  the  English  language  ] 
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Ecclesiastical. — This  is  principally  contributions  to  the  Church 
of  England  in  India. 

Stationery. — The  stores  bought  in  England  cost  £188,000. 
Apart  from  the  cost  of  handling  those  stores  here,  the  loss  by 
exchange  on  this  item  alone  is  about  £40,000.  Wo  are  told  that 
the  stores  can  be  bought  cheaper  here  than  in  India,  l)ut  we  more 
than  doubt  it,  if  these  two  charges,  handling  and  loss  by  exchange, 
be  included,  and  even  if  it  be  true,  seeing  that  all  materials  for 
paper  making  abound  in  India,  it  would  show  greater  foresight  to 
offer  native  industry  the  encouragement  at  least  of  purchasing  in 
India,  instead  of  positively  discouraging  it  by  buying  in  Europe. 

This  is,  however,  only  another  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the 
interests  of  India  suffer  through  a  determination  to  Anglicise 
everything. 

Since  we  have  refen-ed  to  the  Stores  Department  we  may  say 
that  evidence  was  given  in  1872  to  this  effect : — The  amount  of 
stores  sent  to  India  was  about  £1,400,000,  of  this  £500,000  to 
£G00,000  went  direct  from  the  government  manufactories,  leaving 
£800,000  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  department,  which  costs  £148,404. 
Manchester  merchants  will  not  readily  believe  that  goods  subjected 
to  such  "packing"'  charges  were  cheaply  delivered  in  India. 

Civil  Furlough  and  Absentee  Allowances. — These  arc 
almost  entirely  paid  to  Europeans,  and  are  increased,  by  £48,800, 
by  estimated  loss  on  exchange.  We  repeat,  we  do  not  think  the 
allowances  are  too  high — not  at  all ;  but  they  are  too  many,  and 
that  wiU  only  be  remedied  by  the  employment  of  more  natives. 

Superannuations,  tfcc,  &c. — These,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  first 
Statement  of  Expenditure,  are  largely  reduced  by  contributions  to 
special  pension  funds.  The  only  complaint  is,  that  they  go  almost 
entirely  to  Europeans  who  have  left  the  country,  so  that  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  must  be  added  to  them  for  loss  by  exchange. 
The  employment  of  native  officials  would  extinguish  the  loss  by 
exchange,  reduce  the  cost  of  pensions,  and  retain  the  money  to 
circulate  in  the  country. 
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Interest  on  Debt  other  than  for  Productive  Works. — ■ 
The  average  rate  paid  upon  the  debt  proper,  irrespective  of  loss 
by  exchange,  is  £4  7s.  per  cent ;  the  rate  for  the  deposits  of  service 
funds,  savings  banks,  &c.,  on  which  there  is  no  loss  by  exchange, 
£4  17s.  The  receipts  in  reduction  are  £237,758,  being  profits  on 
note  circulation,  and  £390,609,  jDayments  for  interest  on  advances 
chiefly  to  Municipalities  and  Native  States.  Apart  from  the 
Government  Secmities  held  by  the  Paper  Currency  Department 
amounting  to  £5,865,000,  it  is  believed  that  the  natives  of  India 
hold  £20,000,000  of  Government  Stocks,  and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  with  half  the  disposition  to  popularize  and  facilitate  deahngs 
in  Government  funds  which  we  see  in  France,  India  would  have  no 
need  to  borrow  in  England. 

Although  distances  are  so  great,  and  an  Oriental's  disposition 
to  conceal  his  wealth  so  stroug,  only  the  very  slightest  attempt,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  has  been  made  to  popularize  coupon  bonds,  and 
when  loans  have  been  issued  in  India,  they  have  been  offered  in 
such  a  way  as  in  practice  to  be  left  to  great  capitalists,  who  profit 
largely,  instead  of  being  offered  really  to  the  public,  as  is  done  in 
France  in  every  department. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  connection  with  the  recent  3^  per 
cent  loan  issued  in  London  at  £103  12s.,  with  silver  at  5 2d.  per 
ounce,  that  if  silver  should  rise  to  60d.  again,  as  at  any  rate  is 
possible,  the  loan  will  only  cost  India  a  little  under  3  per  cent ; 
and  if  it  should  still  be  at  60d.  when  the  loan  is  repaid,  the  Indian 
Government  will  save  £13  on  every  £100  it  has  to  repay,  because, 
with  silver  at  52d.,  for  every  £100  gold  received  they  can  send 
out  1,230  rupees,  and  with  silver  at  60d.  they  will  be  able  to  buy 
£100  gold  with  1,066  rupees. 

A  great  question  is,  should  England  accept  the  responsibility  of 
India's  debts  ?  When  India  can  raise  money  at  3|  per  cent,  it 
hardly  seems  necessaiy  to  base  the  question  on  the  ground  of 
economy.  The  strongest  argument  appears  to  be,  that  if  England 
plainly  accepted  the  responsibility,  which  many  believe  she  has 
practically  incurred,  ParUament  would  exercise  a  supervision  over 
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Indian  expenditure  \\  hicli  at  present  it  sadly  stands  in  need  of.  If 
it  was  necessary  for  Imperial  purposes  that  ludia  should,  at 
considerable  cost  to  herself,  amalgamate  her  army  with  the  general 
forces,  siu"ely  she  may  ask  for  the  compensatory  relief  which  a 
British  guarantee  would  afford. 

Army.  — And  now  we  come  to  the  Army,  which  represents  one- 
half  of  the  net  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  country,  costing 
.£17,712,335  a  year,  inclusive  of  .£828,600  estimated  loss  by 
exchange.  A  popular  idea  is  that  for  our  yearly  expenditure  in 
England  of  £15,000,000  we  get  an  army  of  200,000  men  ready  to 
go  anywhere,  but  the  fact  is,  this  expenditure  oidy  secures  the 
services  of  140,000  men,  the  other  60,000  being  supported 
out  of  the  Indian  revenues.  Our  European  and  Native  Indian 
armies  are  composed  of  325,000  men — say  200,000  Europeans  and 
125,000  Natives — and  the  total  cost  of  the  two  armies  is 
£33,000,000.  In  1879  the  German  army  on  a  peace  footing 
numbered  400,000  men,  and  cost  under  £17,000,000 — the  French 
army  numbered  469,000  men,  and  cost  £21,500,000.  It  is  true 
that  these  two  European  armies  are  based  on  compulsory  service, 
and  that  the  rate  of  pay  is  barely  enough  for  subsistence,  but  still 
the  comparative  cost  and  the  comparative  numerical  results 
excite  remark. 

Up  to  1858  the  East  India  Company  had  its  own  independent 
army,  whose  courage  and  ability  made  our  Indian  Emjiire,  but 
after  the  mutiny,  against  the  strong  representations  of  such  men 
as  Sir  J.  Outram,  Major-General  Vivian,  and  Colonel  H.  M.  Durand, 
this  army  was  merged  in  Her  Majesty's  general  forces.  Sir  J. 
Outram's  words  were  almost  prophetic.  "  The  amalgamation  of 
armies  will  entail  heavy  burdens  on  Indian  finance,  prove  other- 
wise injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  India,  and  tend 
greatly  to  shake  the  stability  of  British  power  in  the  East." 

The  "  heavy  burdens "  soon  appeared.  Sir  T.  T.  Peers,  in 
1872,  testified  that  the  cost  of  recruits  under  the  old  East  Indian 
Company's  system,  allowing  for  enhanced  prices,  would  be  £40  per 
man  ;  under  the  new  regime  the  actual  cost  was  £67.     Again,  in 
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the  same  year,  1872,  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  England  thought 
it  necessary"  that  first  captains  .should  be  raised  to  the  rank  of 
majors,  their  duties  remaining  just  the  same.  The  Duke  of  Argyll 
declined  to  increase  in  India  a  pay,  already  sufficiently  liberal,  ou 
the  ground  of  a  mere  verbal  alteration  in  rank,  but  "  rank  carries 
pay,"  and  forthwith  a  terrible  hubbub  arose,  not  nearly  so  bad 
however  as  the  mutiny  of  British  officers  in  the  days  when  Clive 
interfered  with  their  pay,  and  when,  by-the-by,  that  uncompro- 
mising commander  committed  the  mutineers  to  the  care  of  his 
faithful  sepoys.  More  fortunate  in  1872,  the  officers  got  their  pay, 
and  £50,000  a  year  was  added  to  the  cost  of  the  Indian  army. 

Whatever,  too,  may  be  the  merits  of  the  short  service  system 
as  regards  England,  it  is  clear  it  must  perceptibly  increase  the  cost 
to  India,  who  has  to  defray  the  transport  of  her  troops  both  ways, 
a  charge  amounting,  in  1878-79,  to  £350,000.  But  beyond  the 
financial  loss,  she  suffers  seriously  in  other  respects.  The  line 
pensioners  have  all  their  ties  in  England,  and  return  to  settle 
here,  abstracting  a  part  of  their  pension  from  India,  and  depriving 
her  of  the  moral  support  which  she  dei-ived  from  the  pensioners  of 
the  old  local  army,  who  settled  in  India  and  intermarried  with  the 
natives.  Nor  do  the  officers  manifest  the  same  interest  in  a 
country  to  which  they  are  so  lightly  tied.  Sir  J.  Lawrence  and 
Sir  J.  Outram,  in  1859,  said:  "Royal  officers,  as  a  body,  know 
nothing  of  the  language,  customs  and  feelings  of  the  natives. 
They  live  in  a  perfect  state  of  isolation  from  them,  and  return 
home  practically  no  wiser  than  when  they  started ; "  and  short 
service  can  only  intensify  that  evil.  What  are  the  tangible  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  union  of  the  two  forces,  we  confess  we 
cannot  see. 

It  is  true  that  a  recent  commission  has  suggested  alterations 
in  the  Indian  army  which  would  save  £1,500,000  a  year,  but  its 
report  is  not  published  yet,  and  so  late  as  March,  1880,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India  expressed  opinions  in  council  clearly 
showing  that  he  was  indisposed  to  accept  any  such  propositions. 

Lord  Canning,   Lord   Northbrook,   and   Lord   Mayo  have  all 
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recommended  a  reduction  of  the  army  rather  than  the  imposition  , 
of  more  taxes ;  Sir  T.  L.  Seccombc,  late  Financial  Secretary,  con- 
siders a  reduction  of  military  expenditure  desirable,  particularly  in 
the  home  charges,  but  still  nothing  is  done.  Nothing,  except  that 
The  Times  of  the  25th  November,  1880,  refers  to  proposals  for 
increasing  the  number  of  European  officers,  on  account  of  the 
experiences  in  Afghanistan,  though  its  own  coiTcspondent,  a  few 
days  before,  hints  that  the  staff  corps  system  is  not  -without 
responsibility  for  the  defects,  as  might  well  be  the  case,  seeing  that 
it  makes  to  an  officer's  ioterest  to  qualify  himself  for  staff  or  civil 
employment,  rather  than  to  endear  himself  to  his  men  in  the  way 
our  pioneers  in  India  did  with  such  brilliant  results,  and  in  a  way 
which  is  essential  to  the  able  handling  of  native  regiments. 
General  Sir  F.  Haines  declares  he  never  yet  heard  a  commanding 
officer  say  a  good  word  for  the  staff  corps,  but  still  it  continues. 

The  fact  appears  clear  that  the  great  cost  of  the  army  is  in 
the  European  portion.  Why  is  the  European  army  so  large  1 
Why  is  the  whole  army  so  large  ?  In  1S53  Lord  Dalhousie  said  a 
railway  from  Calcutta  to  the  North  West  Frontier  would  enable 
him  to  make  great  reductions  in  the  army — one  officer  said  to  the, 
extent  of  50,000  men.  Then  there  were  no  railways  in  all  India, 
now  there  are  8,545  miles  open.  We  cannot  find  the  numbers  of 
the  army  in  1853,  but  it  then  cost  £11,000,000  and  now  costs 
nearly  £18,000,000.  In  1857  there  were  52  telegraph  stations 
only,  now  there  are  250,  aud  18, GOO  miles  of  line.  Hardly  any  town 
of  importance  is  more  than  a  few  hours'  ride  from  a  telegraph 
station;  roads,  too,  have  been  made  and  improved  to  a  largo  extent, 
but  all  this  effects  no  reduction  in  the  army  cliarges. 

We  have  no  wish  to  say  anything  as  to  the  pay  or  pension  of 
Eurojieans ;  both  are  liberal,  but  the  money  is  well  spent  if 
thoroughly  efficient  officers  are  secured ;  what  we  object  to  is  the 
number  of  Europeans  employed.  Actually  it  was  testified  by 
Sir  T.  T.  Pears,  the  Military  Secretary,  before  a  Commission  in 
1872,  that  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  officers  charged  to 
India  were  on  furlough  in  England  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and 
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this  too  whilst  very  few  non-commissioned  officers  and  no  privates 
needed,  or  at  any  rate  obtained  the  privilege,  and  when  such  men 
as  Lord  Elphinstone  could  spend  thirty  years  in  India  without 
furlough,  at  a  time  be  it  remembered  when  there  were  not  the 
advantages  of  short  service  reliefs  to  England. 

If  the  European  army  must  be  so  great  in  order  to  control  the 
native  portion,  we  may  again  quote — from  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  we 
believe — "  The  idea  of  keeping  one  portion  of  an  army  to  watch 
another  and  guard  against  its  proving  faithless,  seems  utterly 
inconsistent  with  any  possible  conditions  of  permanent  security,'' 
and  if  we  must  regard  another  mutiny  as  possible,  we  can  conceive 
of  nothing  which  would  accelerate  such  a  step  more  than  our 
present  internal  administration  of  the  army.  Whilst  it  is  in 
evidence  that  the  pay  of  the  British  i^army  has  been  largely 
increased  during  the  last  seven  years,  it  is  also  in  evidence  that, 
allowing  for  rise  in  prices,  the  native  troops  were  no  better  paid  in 
1875  than  in  1795.  Down  to  1875,  and  I  am  aware  of  no  change 
since,  no  native  soldier  was  pensioned  whilst  he  could  carry  arms, 
and  if  not  invalided  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years'  service  his 
pension  did  not  increase  until  after  forty  years'  service,  which,  to 
Asiatics,  is  equivalent  to  refusing  any  pension  for  service  at  all. 
What  better  scheme  coiild  have  been  devised  to  increase  invalid 
pensions  and  make  old  soldiers  disseminators  of  disaffection  1  If 
we  add  that  "  the  pension  of  a  native  officer  was  so  small  as  to 
compel  him  to  retain  his  post  when  inefficient,  and  at  last  to  retire 
on  a  pittance  which  barely  enabled  him  to  exist,"  we  complete  a 
picture  of  an  army  whose  loyalty  is  a  virtue  on  which  we  have  no 
right  to  count.     We  fear  these  iniquitous  regulations  still  exist. 

Sir  J.  Lawrence  in  1859  also  objected  to  native  commissioned 
officers  being  discarded — "  Unless  human  nature  is  altered  there 
must  be  prizes  for  ambition,  or  discontent,"  he  said  ;  but  so  late  as 
1875,  Major-GenerarP.  S.  Lumsden  (Adjutant-General)  says:  "How 
can  native  officers,  with  regular  troops,  be  able  when  they  ai-e 
subordinated  even  to  the  sergeant-major;  in  irregular  troops, 
where  he  has  been  properly  treated,  he  has  been  greatly  prized." 
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Much  more  testimony,  equally  favourable,  is  easily  to  be  found — 
so  early  as  1783,  Col.  Fullarton  established,  by  means  of  the 
natives,  a  complete  and  effective  intelligence  department,  and  plenty 
of  instances  could  be  given  of  the  loyalty  of  native  officers  in  the 
time  of  the  Mutiny.  The  Indian  is  no  less  susceptible  to  generous, 
honorable  treatment  than  ourselves,  and  only  needs  opportunity  to 
prove  his  mettle  and  his  loyalty. 

Of  course,  the  bogey  of  the  Mutiny  is  held  in  our  face ;  but 
men  of  undoubted  ability — before  the  Mutiny — denounced  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Bengal  army  as  faulty,  and  its  composition  as  bad  ; 
one  race  being  allowed  to  become  predominant  in  its  ranks.  If, 
indeed,  natives  are  never  to  be  trusted,  we  shall,  as  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
said,  "soon  find  the  burden  of  holding  India  too  great  to  be  borne." 
There  is  another  course  equally  efficacious  and  far  cheaper  than  the 
employment  of  Europeans,  if  foreign  forces  must  be  kept  up,  and 
that  is  the  enlistment  of  negroes  and  natives  from  the  Cape,  as  has 
long  since  been  suggested. 

The  next  objection  to  the  reduction  of  the  general  army  is  the 
size  of  the  combined  armies  of  the  native  princes,  aggregating 
315,000  men,  and  5,300  large  guns ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  many 
of  those  troops  are  only  equal  to  an  armed  police  force,  whose 
duties  they  fulfil ;  and  in  the  second,  most  of  the  native  princes 
are  too  well  contented  with  a  vassalage  which  imposes  little  restric- 
tion upon  them,  and  guarantees  their  territory  from  the  grasping 
hands  of  ambitious  neighbours.  As  a  fact  too  all  the  larger 
native  armies  were  found  on  our  side  in  that  Mutiny  which  surely 
must  have  been  a  sore  temptation  to  doubtful  allegiance.  Fully 
one-third  of  these  troops  acted  vigorously  for  us,  another  tliird 
were  under  the  temporary  rule  of  Englishmen  at  the  time  of  the 
Mutiny,  and  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  remainder  were 
true  to  us.  Can  we  ever  forget  the  Raja  of  J  hind,  the  first  person 
who  moved  against  the  mutineers  at  Delhi,  or  the  Begum  of  Bhopal, 
who  held  true  to  us  when  her  army  mutinied,  and  her  family  strove 
to  arouse  her  religious  hatred,  or  the  Raja  of  Gwalior,  who  cast  in 
his  lot  with  us  and  caj oiled  his  army  out  of  their  resolution  to 
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march  against  us  1  Sucli  are  the  princes  whose  allegiance  we  are 
asked  to  doubt.  It  is  difficult  to  abstain  from  filling  a  page  or  two 
with  the  long  list  of  princes  and  chiefs  whose  loyalty  is  summed  up 
iu  the  words  "did  good  service  in  1857." 

Whatever  military  men  may  say,  our  hold  upon  India  must  be 
the  affisction  of  her  people,  not  the  magnitude  of  our  armies.  Read 
the  life  of  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  to  see  the  fidelity  of  natives  to 
on3  who  proved  his  love  for  them.  He  was  a  man  who,  by  moral 
force  alone,  held  together  a  whole  district  fall  of  latent  disaffection, 
and  not  only  held  it  but  obtained  most  valuable  supplies  for  our 
troops  from  it.  For  such  a  life-long,  able  service  as  his  India  can 
ever  afford  to  pay  even  larger  salaries  than  those  now  paid,  but 
such  men  are  rare. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  we  must  refer  to  the  great  expendi- 
ture in  England,  amounting,  including  loss  by  exchange,  to  over 
£4,600,000,  fully  half  of  which  is  for  "  non-effective  "  payments. 

Loss  BY  Exchange. — The  following  table,  which  only  claims  to 
be  approximately  correct,  apportions  this  loss  amongst  the  various 
departments,  and  merits  a  careful  study.  The  £15,000,000  which 
India  yearly  pays  to  England  is  here  divided,  and  we  see  to  what 
items  of  expenditure  the  loss  by  exchange  is  chiefly  due.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  only  £554,500  (little  over  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
loss)  is  attributable  to  payment  of  interest  on  loans ;  and  it  may 
be  remarked  here  that  the  great  loss  on  remittances  for  the 
Guaranteed  Railways  is  to  a  certain  extent  compensated  by  the 
gain  in  former  years  on  the  same  account,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
explain. 

We  have  only  time  to  regret  the  disappearance  from  the  Home 
Accounts  this  year  of  the  two  examiners  and  two  assistant- 
examiners  of  malt-liquor,  who  presumably  have  fallen  victims  to 
duty.  They  were  required  to  examine  2,000,000  to  3,000,000 
gallons  a  year,  and  the  fact  that  English  beer  at  Simla  sells  at 
9  rupees  per  dozen,  whilst  good  native  bi'ewed  yields  a  handsome 
profit  at  5|  rupees,  is  a  sufficient  comment  upon  their  professional 
ability  and  upon  the  economy  of  the  system. 
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ROUGH   CALCULATION   OF   THE   INCIDENCE   OF  THE   LOSS    BY 

EXCHANGE   ON   THE  SEVERAL  DEPARTMENTS,   187S-9. 

Net  Payments  Loss  by 

in  KiigliiKl.  Exchange. 

Admiuistration i;21S,351  £47,000 

Minor  Departments    2,247  500 

Marine 144,002  30,300 

Stjxtiouery 188,024  40,400 

rolitical    12,935  2,700 

Superaunuatiou,  &c.,  Allowances 1,218,445  261,000 

Miseellaneoii.s  26,874  5,700 

Civil  Furloughs,  &c 227,079  48,800 

Stamps 41,645  8,900 

Post  Office   91,356  19,600 

Telegraphs  59,409  12,800 

Treaty  Allowances 34,064  7,300 

Interest  on  Debt 2,578,805  554,500 

Army— Effective £1,970,750 

„         Non-Effective 1,936,074 


3,853,964  828,600 

Afghanistan  72,086  15,500 

Public  Works,  Ordinaiy    82,370  17,700 

Guaranteed  Railways 5,664,932  805.400 

State  Productive  Works    692,896  149,000 


£15.209,484     £2,855,700 

Operations  on  Capital  Account 371,967     80,000 

£14,838,517     £2,775,700 

Balance  of  Remittance  Account    572,000)  108  959 

Sundries  * 54,241 


£15,464,758     £2,884,659 


Bills  on  and  from  India £15,464,758. 

Net  Loss  by  Exchange  2,884,659. 

Ordinary  Public  Works. — This,  in  the  first  instance,  represents 
the  cost  of  works,  which,  though  of  undoubted  utility  and  even 
necessity,  can  never  prove  du'ectly  self-supporting,  and  are  there- 
fore charged  in  the  regular  expenditure  of  the  year.  The  money 
is  chiefly  spent  in  the  repairing  and  making  of  roads,  civil  buildings, 
&c.,  &G.  The  establishment  charges  are  very  high,  but  we  sliall 
deal  with  them  in  considering  ''Productive  Public  Works,"  »'. «?., 
works  which  it  is  anticipated  will  pay  their  way.  It  should  be 
remarked  though,  that  when  works,  projected  as  rcmimerative, 
disa})point  the  judgment  or  belie  the  calculations  of  their  official 
promuters,  they  are  turned  into  this  category  of  Ordinary  Public 
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Works.  We  have  unfortunately  not  been  able  to  find  the  informa- 
tion "which  would  enable  us  to  state  the  total  sum  sunk  in  these 
abortive  enterprises  and  consigned  to  the  convenient  oubliette  of 
this  department. 

Guaranteed  Railways. — When  railways  were  first  introduced 
into  India,  the  interior  being  little  known,  and  most  of  the  first 
lines  being  constructed  for  Imperial  as  much  as  for  commercial 
purposes,  it  was  quite  reasonable  and  necessary  that  the  money 
should  be  raised  by  the  aid  of  a  Government  guarantee.  The 
Government  resei-ved  to  themselves  certain  control,  and  although 
as  pioneer  lines  they  were  somewhat  expensively  constructed,  they 
have  been  fairly  remunerative,  in  one  or  two  past  years  hardly 
requiring  as  a  whole  any  contribution  from  public  funds  on  account 
of  this  guarantee.  In  the  near  futui'e  they  may  be  expected  to 
prove  a  certain  source  of  revenue  instead  of  expenditure.  It  should 
be  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  loss  by  exchange  on  this  head, 
that  the  usual  rate  of  exchange  named  in  the  contract  between 
Government  and  the  railways  was  Is.  lOd.  per  rupee,  so  that 
though  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  loss  on  exchange,  against  it 
must  be  set  the  profit  made  by  Government  in  past  years.  It  may 
be  a.  question  whether  Government  or  the  companies  themselves, 
in  their  own  interest,  should  not  reduce  the  rates  of  carriage  in 
some  cases.  In  India  the  rates  for  grain  are  22s.  per  ton  for  450 
miles,  whilst  in  America,  where  we  have  similar  long  distances,  the 
rate  is  only  10s. — a  difference  heavily  handicapping  India  in  the 
grain  export  trade. 

Nor  are  we  without  proof  in  India  itself  of  the  advantages  of 
lower  rates  of  carriage.  Mr.  Danvers,  the  Government  Railway 
Director,  in  his  report  for  1878-9,  says  :  "Whilst  the  East  Indian 
Railway,  with  a  3  pie  rate  (|d.  per  mile),  has  increased,  during 
the  last  5  years,  21  per  cent  in  number  of  passengers  and  19  per 
cent  in  receipts,  the  Oude  and  Rohilkund,  with  a  2  pie  rate,  has 
increased  25  per  cent  in  numbers  and  50  per  cent  in  receipts.  As 
is  not  unusually  the  case,  it  transpires  that  this  railway  is  not  only 
liberally  but  also  economically  managed. 
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Latterly  Government  have  constructed  State  lines  in  place  of 
giving  guarantees.  A  consideration  of  our  next  section  will  assist 
ns  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  new  system  con- 
duces to  economy  and  success. 

Productive  Public  Works. — These  arc  works  that,  as  we  have 
before  explained,  are  expected  to  pay  their  own  way.  They,  as 
well  as  the  Ordinary  Public  Works,  are  in  charge  of  the  Public 
Works  Department,  established  in  186-1-,  which  comprises  a  Military 
Works  Branch,  a  Civil  Buildings  and  Roads  Branch,  an  Irrigation 
Branch,  and  a  Railway  Branch. 

When  Government  first  began  sending  out  engineers — for,  of 
course,  no  one  ever  thought  of  looking  for  native  or  local  men — 
there  were  already  plenty  of  them  in  the  country,  in  the  opinion 
of  iJr.  Sowerby,  an  engineer  with  Indian  experience;  and  he  refers 
to  one  work  which  took  six  years  to  complete,  that  could  have 
been  made  in  six  months,  but  the  officer  in  charge  had  nothing 
else  to  do ! 

Now  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  Indians 
understand,  from  centuries  of  training,  it  is  the  science  of  irriga- 
tion. Their  abilities  have  been  often  acknowledged.  Our  most 
profitable  in-igation  works  are  based  upon  those  of  ancient  rulers, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  the  native  works  at  Hyderabad  are  quite 
as  stupendous,  quite  as  good,  and  a  great  deal  more  skilfully  con- 
structed than  those  at  Poonah,  the  work  of  our  own  engineers. 
Add  to  this  they  know  the  veraacular,  are  acclimatised,  and  cost 
less  than  Europeans,  and  you  can  sum  up  the  advantage  of  their 
employment.  Not  only  were  they  and  the  locally  employed 
Europeans  rejected,  but  an  establishment  was  opened  in  Bombay 
which  would  probably  have  accommodated  all  the  engineers  in 
Great  George  Street,  and  in  one  year  all  the  work  this  great  ofiice 
had  to  do  amounted  to  £900,000,  not  full  work  for  one  single 
leading  English  engineer.  In  fact,  Mr.  Sowerby,  speaking  in  1879, 
said  :  "  The  engineering  staff  now  employed  by  Government  would 
be  sufficient  to  carry  on  works  to  the  extent  of  £30,000,000  a 
year,  if  fully  employed."     In  1879  the  total  expenditure  on  public 
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works  of  both  classes  was  £9,557,910,  including  establishment 
charges.  In  1877-8  establishment  charges  were  £3,270,000, 
exclusive  of  pensions,  so  that  the  actual  work  done  was  only 
£6,287,910,  that  is  to  say,  establishment  charges  were  nearly 
equal  to  50  per  cent  on  the  work  done.  It  is  true  that  economies 
are  contemplated  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £500,000,  but  part  of  it 
is  to  be  by  dispensing  with  the  Public  Works  Member  of  the 
Council,  which  looks  rather  like  economising  by  dispensing  with 
control. 

Of  course  a  staff  thus  created  regardless  of  expense,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  economical,  and  so  we  find  Mr.  Sowerby 
testify.  "  The  cost  of  supervision,  which  under  me  was  7^  per 
cent,  rose  to  25|  per  cent  under  the  Public  Works  Department, 
though  the  price  of  labour  had  considerably  fallen  meanwhile;"  but 
Mr,  Sowerby  says,  page  27  of  the  East  India  (Pubhc  Works) 
Report,  1879,  "this  fact  was  noticed  in  the  Times  of  India,  and  in 
the  next  year  they  managed  to  alter  the  form  of  the  accounts,  so 
as  to  apparently  reduce  the  cost  to  18  or  19  per  cent,  whereas,  in 
reality,  the  expense  continued  the  same." 

With  such  liberal  establishment  chai-ges  it  might  be  fairly 
anticipated  that  great  ability  would  be  ensured,  but  at  the  end  of 
1871,  Public  Works,  which  were  originally  estimated  to  cost 
£4,165,141,  had  actually  cost  £6,462,750,  and  were  not  all  then 
comjjleted.  Mr.  Sowerby  in  the  same  report  remarks  that  when 
the  Taptie  irrigation  scheme  was  fii'st  brought  forward,  it  was 
made  to  show  a  profit  of  25  per  cent,  but  after  being  criticised  in 
the  Times  of  India,  it  was  returned  for  revision,  and  then  showed 
2i  per  cent.  In  the  same  report  it  is  stated  that  no  irrigation 
work  in  Bengal  proper  has  paid  its  working  expenses,  though  all 
were  promoted  as  profitable  investments. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  report  of  the  Famine  Commission 
just  issued  says  the  net  revenue  on  the  total  capital  expended  in 
irrigation  works  is  6  per  cent,  and,  if  we  exclude  unfinished  works, 
7  per  cent ;  but  then  we  must  remember  the  failures  of  this  costly 
department  are  turned  over  to  the  "  Ordinary  Public  Works,"  and 
not  allowed  for  in  these  estimates. 
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Mr,  Dacosta  says  that  an  officer  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
accounts  of  the  PubHc  Works  Department,  told  the  Indian  Finance 
Committee  in  1871  that  the  Ganges  Canal  was  yielding  7|  per 
cent  upon  the  capital  invested,  whilst  tho  accounts  since  laid 
before  Parliament  show  that  it  never  was  financially  profitable, 
and  that  at  31st  March,  1876,  the  total  loss  amounted  to 
£1,490,705. 

Perhaps  the  evidence  of  Sir  T.  L,  Seccombe,  who  was  for  fifty 
years  in  the  Financial  Department  of  the  India  Office,  and  is  now 
Assistant  Undei'-Sccretary  of  State,  may  assist  us  in  explaining  this 
discrepancy.  He  says  (page  48  of  the  East  Indian  Public  Works 
Report,  1879)  that  the  item  interest  during  construction  is  omitted 
from  the  accounts  of  Productive  Public  Works,  that  the  form  as 
first  prepared  at  the  India  Office  did  include  a  column  for  interest, 
but  that  it  was  struck  out  at  the  instance  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  Public^Works  Department ;  and  that  this 
question  of  intei'est  is  so  large  that,  in  regard  to  such  a  work  as 
the  Ganges  Canal,  the  inclusion  of  it  would  probably  diminish  the 
profit  which  is  now  received  from  that  canal  by  almost  one  half. 
This  valuable  information  was  withheld  on  the  plea  that  "  at  the 
present  time  the  account  was  sufficiently  complicated  without  it ! " 

Having  thus  got  a  Department,  costly,  and  whose  returns  are 
misleading — Sir  T.  L.  Seccombe  further  informs  us,  that  up  to 
1879  the  Financial  Department  has  exercised  no  check  to  ascertain 
whether  the  works  upon  which  £4,000,000  or  £5,000,000  per 
annum  have  been  expended  are  really  within  the  compass  of  the 
Financial  Dispatch,  and  he  believes  the  expenditure  which  has 
been  made  upon  works  would  be  found  to  comply  with  the  descrip- 
tions given  in  the  dispatches  in  very  few  cases. 

No  wonder  that  the  Committee,  with  such  evidence  before 
them,  report,  that  "  when  your  Committee  examine  tho  process 
througli  which  the  estimates  and  plans  of  large  public  works  pass, 
previous  to  their  sanction,  it  is  evident  to  them  tliat  no  ordeal  has 
been  suggested  by  which,  with  any  certainty,  a  remunerative  return 
can  be  ensured." 
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No  small  share  of  the  indisposition  with  which  ordinary  private 
Indian  commercial  enterprises  are  regarded  in  England,  may  be 
attributed  to  this  Department.  Its  extravagance  and  inefficiency 
destroy  the  reputation  of  the  country  as  a  field  for  remunerative 
investments.  It  is  not  enough  that  its  cost  should  be  curtailed ; 
as  a  working  force  it  should  be  abolished,  and  only  remain  as  a 
consultative  council  The  effect  of  its  existence  is  to  almost  close 
the  door  to  independent  engineers,  with  nothing  but  bad  results  to 
the  country.  The  presence  of  independent  men  would  furnish 
that  criticism,  the  absence  of  which  ha's  been  so  conspicuous  in  the 
past ;  their  desire  for  employment  would  ensure  activity  in  origina- 
ting schemes ;  the  criticism  of  their  fellows,  and  of  the  consultative 
council,  would  give  a  guarantee  for  soundness  now  lacking,  and, 
financing  for  themselves,  they  would  relieve  Government  from 
responsibility  for  results,  and  open  up  a  field  for  the  profitable 
investment  of  English  capital.  There  are  only  8,545  miles  of 
railway  open  in  all  the  1,480,000  square  miles  of  India, 

It  is  not  only  thus  that  this  Department  injures  India. 
Governmental  interference  is  the  death  of  private  enterprise.  How- 
can  a  private  individual  succeed,  opposed  by  the  stolidity  of  a 
department,  whose  reputation  is  staked  on  the  failure  of  his 
scheme,  or  which  has  officials  who  have  desired  to  do  the  work 
themselves  1  And  we  are  not  without  instances  of  such  behaviour 
in  India. 

The  Civil  Buildings  and  Roads  Branch  have  done  some 
valuable  work,  at  what  cost  we  cannot  say.  Up  to  1850  no 
important  progress  was  made  in  constructing  roads,  but  now  there 
is  a  very  fair  network  throughout  the  countiy.  They  are  of  three 
classes — those  raised,  bridged,  and  metalled ;  those  raised  and 
occasionally  bridged ;  and  fair  weather  tracks,  available  for  eight 
months  out  of  the  year. 

The  Irrigation  Works  are,  of  course,  of  first  importance,  but 
we  must  disabuse  our  minds — a  study  of  the  relievo  map  will  assist 
us — of  the  ideas  that  all  India  can  be  irrigated,  or  that  all  requires 
iiTigatiou,  as  the  following  table  will  show. 
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IRRIGATION   IX   INDIA. 

Area  ordinarily  Secured  by  Natural  Ordinarily 

Province.                            Cultivated.  Kain  Fall.  Irrif,'atcd. 

Acres.  Acres.  Acre.s. 

Puujiib 21,000,000  ...  6,r)00,000  ...  5,500,000 

North  W.  Province  and  Oiulh  ...  36,000,000  ...  20,000,000  ...  11,500,000 

Bengal 54,500,000  ...  13,500,000  ...  1,000^000 

Central  Provinces  15,500,000  ...  15,600,000  ...  770,000 

Berar    6,500,000  ...  6,500,000  ...  100,000 

Bombay   24,500,000  ...  nil.  ...  450,000 

Sindh  2,250,000  ...  500,000  ...  1,800,000 

Madras 32,000,000  ...  6,250,000  ...  7,300,000 

Mysore 5,000,000  ...  nil.  ...  800,000 

197,250,000  68,750,000  29,220,000 

The  explanation  of  irrigated  land  being  found  in  naturally  pro- 
tected provinces  is  that  the  natural  rainfall  may  be  amply  sufficient 
for  ordinary  food  crops,  and  at  the  same  time  inadequate  for  the 
cultivation  of  rice. 

There  are  three  classes  of  irrigated  land :  that  supplied  from 
canals,  which  never  fail;  that  supplied  from  wells,  which  may  fail; 
and  that  supplied  from  tanks,  which  can  rarely  support  two  con- 
secutive years  of  drought.  The  Famine  Ecport,  from  which  the 
last  table  is  compiled,  says  that  of  the  irrigated  laud  about  eight 
million  acres  are  protected  by  the  better  class  of  irrigation  works, 
and  twelve  million  by  wells. 

The  average  rainfall  in  India  varies  from  28  inches  in  the 
Deccan  to  144  in  the  ChaiTa-Punji,  where,  in  extreme  cases,  100 
inches  have  been  known  to  ftxll  in  six  weeks,  and  nearly  GOO  in  a 
year. 

We  can  only  stay  to  rcmai-k  that  long  before  our  nile  irrigation 
works  were  provided  by  the  natives,  though  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  had  been  allowed  to  decay.  In  Mysore  there  were 
38,000  tanks,  or  reservoirs,  and  twice  that  number  in  Madras, 
some,  such  as  the  Sulikere  tank  in  Mysore,  and  the  Cambam  Lake 
in  Karnul,  being  40  miles  in  circumference. 

Another  point  is  that  all  soil  will  not  bear  irrigation  on  account 
of  inherent  properties  or  of  the  nature  of  the  sub-soil,  so  that 
without  gi'eat  care  more  harm  than  good  may  be  done  by  anything 
like  compulsory  in-igation.     Where  suitable  it  doubles  the  value 
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of  the  land  at  least,  though  it  requires  much  more  labour  expend- 
ing, and  in  the  Cavari  Valley,  in  Mysore,  irrigated  land  lets  as 
hio-h  as  c£35  per  acre,  against  £2  lOs.  per  acre  for  best  dry  land. 

The  Railway  Branch  has  just  the  defects  of  extravagance  we 
have  previously  alluded  to,  and  that  in  India  is  the  worst  of  all 
faults.  ]Mr.  Sowerby  points  out  the  Nizam's  Railway,  constructed 
by  the  Government  engineer,  through  a  very  poor  country,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  cost  nearly  twice  as  much  as  it  ought  to  have  done, 
and  on  which  the  stations  are  little  palaces — the  effect  being  that 
the  line  did  not  pay,  and  further  railway  enterprise  was  checked  in 
that  state.    • 

This  seems  to  contain  the  secret  of  the  whole  thing,  the 
engineers  are  ambitious  to  gain  a  reputation  by  the  grandeur  of 
the  works  themselves  rather  than  by  the  remunerative  character  of 
the  enterprises. 

We  have  now  completed  our  survey  ;  almost  all  our  statements 
are  founded  upon  official  publications,  or  publications  of  officials, 
and  we  submit  that  the  examination  justifies  the  views  "  commonly 
held,  and  confidently  expressed,  that  the  finances  of  India  have 
been,  especially  of  late  years,  unskilfully  and  imprudently  handled, 
in  particular,  that  funds  have  been  wasted  on  ill-conceived  and 

therefore  unremunerative  public  works and  that 

unless  a  change  of  system  takes  place,  the  British  nation  may  have 
to  take  over  the  charge  of  the  Indian  Government  and  the  Indian 
debt,  and,  secondly,  that  the  resources  of  the  Government,  inade- 
quate as  they  are  to  secure  its  solvency,  are  provided  by  excessive 
taxation     .     .     .     ." 
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Poor  Laws. 

By    Rev.    W.    A.    O'Coxor,    B.A, 

[Read  February  9th,  1881.] 


The  existence  of  Poor  Laws  has   been   ascribed   to   the   general 
indisposition  of  mankind  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  steady  toil,  and  to  a 
corresponding  general  willingness  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
those  who,  in  consequence,  are  in  distress.     This  explanation  ooks 
like  an  attempt  to  escape  the  flavour  of  an   unpalatable  truth,  by 
dissolving  it  in  a  copious  platitudo.     Instead  of  analyzing  abstract 
human  nature  into  indolence  and  compassion,  we  shall  be  nearer 
the   truth,   philosophically   as  well  as   historically,   if  we  divide 
livinc^  men  into  those  who  love  labour  and  those  who  hate  it,  and 
trace'our  Poor-Law  system  to  a  deliberate  effort  at  one  particular 
time  to  construct  society  permanently  on  this  twofold  basis.     The 
very  term  working  or  labouring  class,  implies  an  idle  class,  and 
indicates  an  assumption  that  the  position  men  occupy,  and  the 
circumstances  of  their  birth,  will  determine,  without  any  reference 
to  individual  inclinations,  whether  they  belong  to   the  class  of 
idlers  or  the  class  of  workers.     It  is  true  that  the  necessity  of 
state  rehef  for  the  poor  has  arisen  from  the  determination  of  a 
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part  of  a  community  to  live  in  idleness  on  the  labours  of  another 
part ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  present  distribution  of  classes  in 
most  countries  is  the  result  of  violence,  and  not  of  natural  selection. 
"Whenever  a  conquest  was  undertaken  in  former  times,  it  was 
with  the  intention  of  leading  a  life  of  ease  on  the  labours  of  the 
conquered.  It  is  obvious  that  the  distress  that  arises  among  the 
subjugated  and  dispossessed  people  should  be  imputed,  not  to  the 
general  indolence  of  human  nature,  but  to  the  special  love  of  ease 
and  luxury  of  the  conquerors,  who  did  not  belong  to  a  race  or  a 
class,  but  were  composed,  as  a  rule,  of  the  profligate  and  improvident 
of  every  race  and  class.  Naturalists  inform  us  of  certain  tribes  of 
ants  that  invade  other  tribes,  kidnap,  and  carry  off  their  young,  and 
lounge  about  ever  after  with  the  indolent  superciliousness  of  born 
rulers;  while  their  captives  build  their  moles,  dig  their  tunnels,  herd 
their  flocks,  and  raise  their  harvests.  The  division  of  classes  in 
these  communities  is  perfect,  and  the  habits  and  dispositions  of 
the  two  divisions  are  exactly  suited  to  their  respective  stations. 
All  the  conquerors,  to  an  ant,  love  and  enjoy  idleness.  In  fact, 
though  gi'eat  warriors,  they  are  quite  unqualified  for  sober  work, 
even  to  the  extent  of  feeding  themselves.  All  the  conquered  love 
and  enjoy  work,  and  find  it  the  pleasm-e  and  pride  of  their  hves  to 
maintain  a  race  of  idle  gentlemen.  Not  one  of  them  aspires  to 
idleness  for  himself,  and  consequently  the  idea  of  a  relieving  ofiicer 
or  a  Poor-Law  guardian  is  quite  unknown  among  them.  This  is  the 
only  instance  of  thoroughly  successful  conquest  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  animated  nature.  The  success,  indeed,  is  so  great,  that 
the  real  character  of  the  transaction  becomes  apparent.  The 
warriors  are  the  paupers,  and  they  are  voluntarily  supported  by  the 
workers,  without  a  Poor  Law.  If  nothing  exactly  like  this  has 
ever  been  seen  among  men,  it  must  be  for  this  reason,  that  men 
are  not  ants,  and  that  some  of  the  institutions  of  ants  are  altogether 
unsuited  for  men.  Poor  Laws,  therefore,  may  be  only  a  proof  that 
attempts  to  stereotype  artificial  privileges,  do  not,  and  cannot  work 
well.  Perhaps  we  should  not  be  far  wi'ong  if  we  assumed  that  the 
principle  of  compulsory  rating  enters  into  Poor-Laws  in  proportion 
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to  the  severity  and  persistence  witli  which  class  prerogatives, 
originating  in  lawlessness,  ai*e  maintained  in  different  countries. 
The  fight  for  power  and  property  that  raged  in  former  days,  was 
ultimately  an  effort  to  live  in  idleness  on  the  labour  of  others. 
The  pauper  who  resolves  to  live  in  idleness,  at  the  i)resent  day,  in 
a  workhouse,  is  the  historical  equipoise  to  the  robljcr  chief  who 
fought  that  he  might  enjoy  his  ease  in  a  castle,  and  his  political 
descendants.  A.n  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  to"  consider, 
as  a  matter  of  curious  speculation,  the  claims  of  the  two  parties 
cannot  be  considered  presumptuous. 

For  some  centuries  after  the  Norman  conquest  the  growth  of 
pauperism  was  prevented  by  the  natm-e  of  existing  institutions.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  tithes  was  the  bequeathed  property  of 
the  poor,  and  was  held  and  administered  on  their  behalf  by  the 
monasteries.  The  feudal  lord,  by  the  principle  of  his  tenure,  was 
accountable  for  the  maintenance  of  all  his  people,  of  whom  the 
labouring  portion  were  absolute  slaves,  and  capable  of  being  sold 
like  any  other  property.  The  church  gradually  alleviated  the  lot 
of  the  serfs,  and  in  many  cases  procured  their  manumission.  A 
class  of  free  labourers  arose,  whose  numbers  were  increased 
by  fugitive  serfs.  In  the  fom'teenth  century  foreign  manu- 
facturers settled  in  England,  and,  being  encouraged  by  the 
throne  to  form  themselves  into  corporations  and  guilds  for  pro- 
tection against  popular  jealousy,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  free 
labour.  Tlio  plague  of  1348  thinned  tlie  ranks  of  labourers,  and 
wages  rose  in  consequence.  Men  to  whom  slavery  is  toil, 
naturally  identify  freedom  with  the  absence  of  toil,  and  rise  in 
imagination  to  the  position  of  their  lords.  When  the  negi'o  slaves 
in  the  late  American  war  heard  of  their  emancipation,  they  said 
"  Now  we  shall  drive  in  carriages  ! "  The  English  serfs,  in  the 
throes  of  deliverance,  made  a  similar  mistake.  An  ordinance  was 
issued  in  1349,  which  declared,  with  surprise  and  indignation,  as  a 
thing  quite  unheard  of,  "  that  labom'ei-s  prefeired  to  live  by 
begging  rather  than  working."  Statutes  were  passed  forbidding  alms, 
enforcing  work,  and  regulating  the  w^ages  and  food  of  labourers. 
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Those  laws  were  restrictions  on  growing  liberty.  The  nobles 
pursued  their  escaping  serfs  with  enactments  that  reduced  them 
substantially  to  their  former  condition.  The  serfs  continued  to 
flock  to  the  cities ;  and,  resigning  their  right  to  a  subsistence  as 
slaves,  chose  independence  with  its  risks  of  want.  The  poor  begin 
from  this  time  to  be  heard  of.  Beggary  was  punished  by 
whipping  for  a  first  offence ;  by  the  cutting  off  the  ears  for  a 
second  ;  and  by  hanging  as  felons  for  a  third.  Poverty  and  crime 
were  confused  and  assimilated.  After  the  suppression  of  monas- 
taries  the  confusion  was  indefinitely  increased ;  multitudes,  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  existence,  became  natural  outlaws  and  were 
cut  off  in  detail.  It  is  an  historical  commonplace  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  seventy-two  thousand  persons  were  put  to 
death,  and  that  in  Elizabeth's  time  from  three  to  four  hundred 
persons  were  every  year  devoured  by  the  gallows.  It  throws 
some  light  on  those  transactions  when  we  reflect  that  they  were  in 
reality  the  operation  of  a  rude  and  expeditious  poor-law,  in  which 
the  law  of  settlement  was  cai'ried  to  its  furthest  limit. 

The  case  of  the  serfs  or  labourers  having  been  thus  disposed 
of,  a  movement  began  on  the  pai't  of  the  great  landloi'ds,  the  efl^ect 
of  which  would  be  to  render  their  position  almost  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  labour.  Fortescue,  quoted  by  Pashley,  describes  the 
condition  of  England  previous  to  this  period  : — "  England  is  so  thick 
spread  and  filled  with  rich  and  landed  men,  that  there  is  scarce  a 
small  village  in  which  you  may  not  find  a  knight,  an  esqviire,  or  some 
substantial  householder,  commonly  called  a  frankleyne,  all  men  of 
considerable  estate.  There  are  others  who  are  called  freeholders, 
and  many  yeomen,  of  estates  sufiicient  to  make  a  substantial  jury 
within  the  description  before  observed,  Other  countries  are  not 
in  such  a  happy  situation  ;  are  not  so  well  stored  with  inhabitants. 
Though  there  be  in  other  parts  of  the  world  persons  of  rank  and 
distinction,  men  of  great  estates  and  possessions,  yet  they  are  not 
so  frequent,  and  so  near  situated  one  to  another,  as  in  England. 
There  is  nowhere  else  so  great  a  number  of  landowners.  In  a 
whole  town,  in  any  other  country,  you  can  scarce  find  a  man  of 
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sufficiency  enough  to  be  put  upon  a  jury."  (Pashley's  "Pauperism 
and  Poor  Laws,"  p.  168.)  All  the  occupiers  and  free  tillers  of  land 
in  England  at  this  time  had  a  vested  interest  in  it.  Their  title  was 
as  good  as  that  of  their  lords.  They  held  their  farms  conjointly, 
and  were  in  the  habit  of  dividing  the  tillage  portions  of  them 
among  themselves  each  year,  and  of  removing  the  temporary 
fences  when  the  harvest  was  gathered.  The  part  reserved  for 
pastm-age  was  used  by  all  alike,  and  was  called  the  Common. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  great  proprietors  or 
landlords — and  foremost  among  them  late  pui'chasers  of  estates  of 
the  merchant  class — began  with  lawless  violence  to  enclose  the 
commons,  and  to  turn  the  tillage  grounds  into  parks,  expelling  the 
real  owners.  A  quotation  from  Strype's  Memorials  will  describe 
what  took  place.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  setting  forth  that 
the  King  (Ed.  VI)  and  the  Protector  "had  learned  that  of  late, 
by  the  enclosing  of  lands  and  arable  grounds,  many  had  been 
driven  to  extreme  poverty  and  compelled  to  leave  the  place  where 
they  were  born ;  insomuch  as  whcx'e,  in  time  past,  a  hundred  or 
two  hundred  Christian  people  have  been  inhabiting,  now  there  is 
nothing  kept  but  sheep  and  bullocks.  And  that,  though  by  his 
Majesty's  father  and  grandfather  divers  Acts  of  Parliament  have 
been  made  for  the  remedy  thereof,  yet  the  insatiable  covetousneas 
of  men  doth  not  cease  daily  more  and  more  to  waste  the  realm, 
bringing  arable  grounds  into  pastm'e,  and  letting  houses,  whole 
families  and  copyholds,  to  fall  into  decay  and  lie  waste.  Wherefore 
his  Highness  is  greatly  moved,  both  with  a  pitiful  and  tender  zeal 
to  his  most  loving  subjects,  especially  the  poor,  which  are  minded 
to  labour  and  travail  for  their  livings,  and  forced  to  live  an  idle  or 
loitering  life."     (Strype's  "Ecc.  Mem.,"  vol.  ii,  part  1,  p.  145.) 

A  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  these  misde- 
meanours, and  John  Hales,  one  of  the  commissioners,  in  his  charge 
to  a  jiu-y  explained  the  laws  that  had  been  made  against  the 
practices  into  which  they  were  to  inquire.  One  of  these  was  "that 
those  who  had  sites  of  any  monasteries  suppressed  should  keep 
continual  household  upon  the  same,  and  occupy  as  much  of  the 
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demeans  in  tillage  as  had  been  occupied  within  twenty  years 
before,  which,  notwithstanding,  were  not  regarded  nor  obeyed, 
whereby  towns,  villages,  and  parishes  decayed  daily  in  great 
numbers.  Houses  of  industry  and  poor  men's  habitations  were 
utterly  destroyed  everywhere ;  husbandry,  the  very  life  of  the 
nation,  greatly  abated,  and  the  king's  subjects  w^onderfuUy 
diminished,  so  that  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  present  King 
Edward,  for  want  of  their  own  natural  subjects  to  serve  them  in 
their  wars,  were  forced  to  hire  Almains,  Italians,  and  Spaniards." 
(Do.  page  148.)  The  diminution  of  the  king's  subjects  here  men- 
tioned must  be  explained  as  meaning  the  dispersion  of  the  class 
from  whom,  by  feudal  law,  military  service  was  due.  There  were 
inhabitants  enough  in  the  country  to  carry  on  any  foreign  war, 
but  a  civil  war  was  apprehended,  and  it  was  not  thought  safe  to 
entrust  arms  to  the  yeomen  and  freeholders,  now  particularly  when 
firearms  were  coming  into  use,  to  effect  their  own  extermination. 
The  commission  failed  altogether  in  its  purpose.  The  gentry 
obstructed  it  in  every  way,  had  their  own  retainers  placed  on  the 
juries,  and  enlisted  the  favour  of  the  court  on  their  side.  The 
Earl  of  Warwick — son  of  Dudley,  who  had  been  executed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  for  his  oppression  of  the 
people  under  the  preceding  monarch — and  other  great  men  sup- 
ported the  exterminators,  being  partners  in  the  crime,  and  accused 
Hales  of  stirring  up  the  commons  against  the  nobility.  Universal 
discontent  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  commission.  Paget, 
Secretary  of  State,  proposed  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  "  sending  for 
the  Almaine  horse  from  Calais,  which  were  about  fom-  thousand 
brave  accoutred  men ;  that  as  many  horsemen  should  be  brought 
out  of  Wales  as  they  dared  trust;  that  the  chief  lords  should 
gather  their  trusty  servants,  keepers  of  forests  and  parks ;  that  an 
assize  should  be  held,  beginning  in  Barkshire,  guarded  by  the 
Almaine  horse ;  that  twenty  or  thirty  persons  should  be  seized, 
some  of  them  hanged,  and  the  rest  kept  in  prison  ;  that  the  horse- 
men shoiild  have  free  quarters  in  the  towns,  that  the  rebels  might 
feel  the  smart  of  their  villainy  j   and  that  some  of  the  suspected 
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persons  should  be  sent  away  from  their  wives  to  the  north,  or  to 
Bologne,  to  be  soldiers  or  pioneers."  (Do.  page  265.)  An  insur- 
rection spread  through  the  whole  of  England.  The  manner  in 
which  it  was  suppressed  may  be  gathex'cd  from  a  single  instance. 
The  rising  in  Norfolk  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  men.  They 
were  fighting  for  their  fields  and  houses,  but  they  were  poorly 
armed  and  quite  undisciplined.  On  Tuesday,  August  27th,  1549, 
Warwick,  "with  a  thousand  Almaines  and  all  his  horsemen,  leaving 
the  English  footmen  in  the  town  (Norwich),  marched  against  them, 
accompanied  by  the  ]\Iarqui8  of  Northampton,  Lords  Willoughby, 
Gi'ey  of  Powis,  Bray,  Ambrose  Dudley,  and  others  of  noble  and 
choice  company.  Warwick  exhorted  his  soldiers,  who  are  described 
as  very  eager  for  the  fray,  that  they  should  take  the  rebels  whom 
they  saw  not  for  men  but  for  brute  beasts,  and  not  suppose  that 
they  came  to  fight  but  to  punish,  lay  even  with  the  ground,  and 
utterly  root  out  those  most  cruel  beasts  who  strive  against  the 
King's  Majesty  with  irrecoverable  madness."  ("Rett's  Rebellion  in 
Norfolk,"  by  llussel,  page  144.)  The  result  of  such  a  conflict  is 
not  doubtful.  The  peasants  were  put  to  flight,  some  thousands  of 
them  killed,  and  their  leaders  were  hanged  from  the  tower  of 
Norwich.  This  scene  was  repeated  in  other  counties,  all  resistance 
was  crushed,  and  the  enclosure  of  commons  and  the  dismantlino; 
of  villages,  enforced  by  foreign  troops  and  in  violation  of  several 
Acts  of  Parliament,  went  on  without  interruption,  and  goes  on  to 
the  present  day.  The  conquest,  begun  l)y  William  the  Norman  in 
the  eleventh  century  over  the  Saxon  lords,  was  completed  by  the 
great  landowners  over  the  peasantry  in  the  sixteenth.  William 
destroyed  countless  homes  in  Hampshire  to  make  a  deer  forest. 
The  descendants  of  his  nobles,  and  the  purchasers  of  their  estates, 
subjected  England  to  the  same  process  to  make  pastures  for  sheep 
and  cattle.  The  tendency  of  this  movement  is  indicated  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  where,  in  our  own  time,  tlie  sheep  which 
supplanted  human  beings  have  been  in  turn  supplanted  by  deer. 
In  1845  a  new  Poor  Law  was  passed  for  Scotland,  and  its  result  is 
that   in  the  Scotch   Highlands  there  is  twelve   times  as  much 
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pauperism  as  in  Ulster  and  Connavight,  (Fawcett's  "  Pauperism," 
p.  31.) 

This  revolution  ia  land  tenure  is  compendiously  described  by 
writers  on  the  subject  as  the  passage  from  the  feudal  to  the  civil 
system,  as  if  on  such  occasions  the  principal  actors  always  had  to 
pass  through  some  foreign  tract  where  they  must  meet  with 
uncommon  adventures  peculiar  to  and  inseparable  from  the 
locality.  There  is  no  greater  necessity,  or  suitability,  or  excus- 
ableness,  in  depriving  the  peasantry  and  yeomanry  of  a  country  of 
their  lands  during  the  emergence  from  feudalism  to  any  other 
system,  than  there  is  in  knocking  down  passengers  and  robbing 
them  while  passing  from  Albert  Square  into  Cross  Street,  Yet 
we  are  generally  satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  pauperism  and 
Poor  Laws  arose  in  consequence  of  the  transition  from  feudalism. 
The  explanation,  so  far  as  it  is  one,  amounts  only  to  this,  that 
feudalism  in  reality  has  not  passed  away  at  all,  but  that  in  the 
sixteenth  century  it  completed  its  conquests,  put  a  climax  to  its 
countless  wrongs,  repudiated  its  debts,  disowned  its  obligations, 
and,  having  taken  from  every  class  of  the  community  all  it  could 
take,  left  the  impoverished  and  landless  people  of  England  to 
toil  in  trades  and  manufactui-es  which  have  augmented  the  value 
of  its  estates  and  multiplied  the  competitors  for  them  a  hundred- 
fold, to  serve  in  foreign  wars,  the  whole  glory  of  which  it  takes  to 
itself,  and  gave  them  the  consolation  of  a  liquor  law  which  enriches 
the  public  revenue,  and  a  Poor  Law  to  whose  rates  it  contributes 
only  nominally.  Our  Poor  Law  is  the  supplement  of  our  system 
of  land  tenure.  Both  are  without  parallel  in  any  great  country. 
In  France  compulsory  poor  relief  was  abolished  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution.  It  ceased  in  Germany  when  the  land  began  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  people.  Om-  Poor  Law  remains  and,  as  an 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  exti'emes  meet,  brims  over  into 
Communism. 

That  the  origin  of  our  Poor  Laws  was  that  here  indicated 
appears  from  all  the  early  regulations  on  the  subject.  In  1630  the 
Privy  Council    ordered   that    "  contributions  be  had   from  other 
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parishes  to  help  the  weaker  2)arishes,  especially  froui  tliose  places 
where  depopulations  have  been,  that  some  good  contributions  do 
come  for  help  of  other  parishes."  ("  Eden's  Hist,  of  Poor,"  p.  158.) 
The  primary  intention  of  parish  unions  was  therefore  to  prevent 
those  parishes  where  the  poverty  had  been  caused  by  evictions, 
from  escaping  their  just  liabilities.  The  law  of  settlement  was 
similarly  aimed  at  throwing  the  obligation  of  relieving  the  poor  on 
those  persons  who  had  made  them  poor  by  driving  them  from  their 
lands.  In  lG-16  a  pamphlet  appeared  called  "Stanley's  Remedy," 
which  commences  in  these  terms  :  "  The  recantation  and  con- 
version of  Mr.  Stanley,  sometime  an  Inns-of-Coiu't  gentleman.  He 
afterwards,  by  lewd  company,  became  a  highway  robber  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign.  Having  his  life  pardoned,  he  loathes  his  wicked 
course  of  life  and  writes  to  King  James  showing  a  means  and 
remedy  how  the  poor  of  this  kingdom  may  be  greatly  relieved  by 
the  means  of  workhouses  in  all  cities,  market  towns,  and  all 
able  parishes  in  the  kingdom,  and  how  by  this  means  wandering, 
beggary,  idleness,  and  an  untimely  end  will  be  much  pi-ovented 
among  manie."  (Eden.)  Paupers  at  that  time  were  persons 
who  were  idle,  and  begged  or  robbed,  because  their  proper 
occupations  were  taken  from  them.  Mr.  Stanley,  cither  from 
want  of  briefs  or  some  other  cause,  was  reduced  to  tliis  class,  and 
on  his  "  conversion  "  suggests  workhouses  as  the  fittest  remedy  for 
their  case.  "  It  is  very  lamentable,"  he  says,  "  that  poor  rogues 
and  beggars  shall  be  whipped  or  branded  according  to  law,  or 
otherwise  punished,  because  they  are  begging  or  idle,  and  do  not 
work,  when  no  place  is  provided  to  set  them  to  work."  And  he 
tell  us  how  he  has  often  heard  those  unfortunate  persons  ciu^ing 
the  magistrate  for  punishing  them  for  being  idle  when  ho  knew 
that  they  were  idle,  not  willingly,  but  because  they  could  get  no 
employment.  Every  remedy  proposed  at  this  period  takes  for 
granted  that  all  the  poor  were  able  to  work.  Modern  writera 
describe  this  as  a  gross  mistake ;  but  it  is  themselves  who  commit 
the  blunder  of  confounding  the  incapable  paupers  of  our  day  with 
the  political  malcontents  and  dispossessed  landowners  of  the  past. 
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The  semi-political  meaning  that  was  attached  to  the  "poor" 
formerly  may  be  seen  in  a  work  published  by  Sir  Josiah  Child  in 
1669.  He  proposes  that  "an  assembly  be  incorporated  by  Act 
of  Parliament  under  the  title  of  '  Fathers  of  the  Poor,'  who  shall 
wear  some  honourable  medal,  after  the  manner  of  the  Familiars  of 
the  Inquisition  in  Spain."  This  is  the  first  sketch  of  a  Poor-Law 
guardian. 

Where  the  State  assumes  the  administration  of  private 
voluntary  charities,  its  object  is  to  secure  their  application  to  the 
intended  object.  When  it  compels  its  subjects  to  be  charitable,  it 
usurps  a  province  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  justice  being  the 
ouly  quality  it  has  a  right  to  enforce  in  the  dealings  of  men  with 
each  other.  When  it  imposes  compulsory  generosity  on  the  public 
as  a  support  for  its  own  injustice,  it  sanctions  a  hypocrisy  by  a 
bribe,  and  loosens  the  pillars  on  which  society  is  built.  A  govern- 
ment which  taxes  the  industrious  and  provident  on  behalf  of  the 
idle  and  reckless,  sets  the  relief  of  wretchedness  above  the 
encouragement  of  labour,  and  affects  to  rule  from  a  throne  higher 
than  that  which  justice  occupies.  Under  such  a  system,  the  pauper 
is  the  favoured  child  of  the  State.  This  fact  proceeds  from  an 
unconscious  social  remorse  that  assumes  the  form  of  a  political 
Pharisaism.  Concerning  the  fact  itself,  there  can  be  no  question. 
The  tenderness  and  sympathy  of  the  nation  are  pledged  to  the 
recipient  of  Poor-Law  relief,  as  they  are  pledged  to  no  other 
member  of  the  community.  Armies  of  relieving  officers,  nurses, 
medical  men,  chaplains,  and  schoolmasters  are  employed  in  his 
service.  Every  resource  of  science  is  enlisted  for  the  mitigation  of 
his  sufferings.  Striving  and  high-spirited  workers  might  die  by 
the  score  in  town  or  country,  without  a  single  comfort  that  heaven 
or  earth  has  to  bestow  being  reflected  upon  them  through  a 
human  medium,  and  no  word  of  remonstrance  or  complaint  would 
be  heard ;  but  if  a  union  doctor  or  a  workhouse  chaplain  failed  in 
a  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  towards  a  pauper,  a  thrill  of  horror  and  a 
cry  of  indignation  would  pass  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other.     It  is  vain  to  say  that  the  fate  of  the  pauper  is,  notwith- 
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standing  all  that  is  undertaken  for  him,  hard  and  unenviable. 
Whether  the  alms  reach  the  needy  or  not,  there  is  no  uncertainty 
that  the  nation  sounds  the  trumpet.  The  proclamation  is  made, 
with  the  authority  of  a  voice  from  heaven,  that  there  is  rest  for  the 
spendthrift  and  drunkard,  and  that  their  children  will  not  be  for- 
saken, nor  have  to  beg  for  their  bread.  And  the  undertaking, 
whatever  niay  be  said  to  the  contrary,  is,  on  the  whole,  fulfilled. 
Comforts  and  luxuries,  which  the  homes  of  the  working  classes 
never  witness,  are  with  congenial  solicitude  provided  for  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouse.  One  precious  inheritance  from  our  fore- 
fathers, the  love  of  freedom,  as  yet  counterbalances  the  attractions 
of  State  charity.  To  this  alone,  sanctified  by  associations  of  home 
derived  from  a  distant  period  of  history,  and  a  lingering  family  tie, 
does  the  Poor-Law  official  trust  when  he  applies  his  workhouse  test. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  hope  that  this  sacred  barrier  will  long 
withstand  the  assaults  that  are  made  upon  it.  It  is  a  circumstance 
full  of  significance  that  there  are  rooms  in  our  workhouses  pre- 
pared for  old  couples  where  they  may  live  together,  and  that  they 
remain  unoccupied,  or  have  been  tm-ned  to  other  purposes,  because 
the  intended  occupants  prefer  to  live  in  the  common  wards.  Of  a 
similar  character  is  the  increasing  habit  of  sons  sending  their  aged 
parents  to  the  workhouse,  and  paying  for  their  sustenance  in  part 
or  wholly,  and  the  tendency  of  families  to  make  a  convenience  of 
the  lunatic  wards  to  relieve  themselves  of  a  troublesome  or  ec- 
centric member.  It  is,  however,  through  the  young  that  the 
principal  danger  of  the  future  approaches.  Without  referring  to 
immorality  as  something  to  be  discountenanced  on  its  own  account, 
but  regarding  it  merely  as  a  channel  for  increasing  the  number 
of  births  in  workhouses,  and  the  consequent  weakening  of  the 
sentimental  bar  that  separates  the  workhouse  from  the  free 
world  outside,  it  is  noticeable  that  there  is  no  practical  limitation 
to  the  admission  of  unmarried  females  to  the  lying-in  wards,  or  to 
the  repeated  admission  of  the  same  persons  to  those  wards.  The 
workhouse  schools  are  the  chief  agency  by  which  a  highway 
is  in  course  of  formation  between  pauperism  and  independence. 
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Few  persoDs  in  the  middle  rank  of  society  can  afford  to  educate 
their  children  as  the  children  of  immoral  or  improvident  parents 
are  now  educated  under  Poor-Law  supervision.  Every  j)ossible 
j)rovision  is  made  for  their  physical  comfort,  eveiy  newest  patent 
invention  is  successively  adopted  to  secure  the  perfection  of  their 
homes.  It  cannot  be  said  that  special  instances  of  this  kind  are 
attributable  to  the  errors  or  extravagance  of  particular  Boards  of 
Guardians,  for  they  are  acknowledged  and  confirmed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  thereby  recommended  to  the  imitation 
of  the  whole  countiy.  It  will  be  asked,  why  should  not  the  poor 
be  cared  for  1  "When  we  see  distress  should  we  wait  to  investigate 
how  it  was  produced,  instead  of  at  once  administering  relief? 
Who  will  grudge  the  aged  pauper  his  Christmas  dinner  ?  And  is  it 
not  right  that  the  children  should  be  well  educated  1  Why  should 
we  make  them  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their  parents  ?  It  is  not  that 
these  things  are  done  that  is  the  subject  of  complaint,  but  that 
they  are  done  by  the  State.  It  is  not  charity  that  any  one  con- 
demns, but  that  charity  should  be  usurped  and  perverted  by  law. 
We  know  that  when  God  sends  His  sunshine  on  the  good  and  evil, 
a  different  thing  is  meant  from  what  the  State  does  when  it  blesses 
the  improvident,  and  sends  away  the  industrious  emptier  than 
they  were  before. 

The  practical  teaching  of  government  in  a  country  where  respect 
for  law  is  proverbial,  should  be  watched  with  jealousy  and 
apprehension ;  for  it  is  not  the  iron  manacle,  but  the  soft  swathing 
of  a  partial  law,  that  enters  the  soul.  The  preference  of  svibmissive- 
ness  to  independence  by  the  dispensers  of  charity  or  patronage, 
cannot  but  have  a  debauching  influence  on  the  general  conscience. 
The  workman  who  has  brought  up  his  children  well  and  laid  by  in 
youth  a  sufficiency  for  his  old  age,  and  who  sees  the  improvident 
drunkard,  who  trained  a  faiDily  of  criminals  and  beggars,  petted  and 
cherished  in  his  helplessness,  has  nothing  but  his  honest  sense  of 
independence  to  turn  the  balance  of  fortune  in  his  favour.  But 
his  feeling  of  independence  is  rendered  of  no  weight  when  he  sees 
that  it  is  not  the  compassion  of  a  philanthrophist,  but  the  supreme 
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and  infallible  majesty  of  the  State  that  despises  his  manly  pride 
and  humble  self-reliance,  and  makes  much  of  the  weak  destitution 
and  abject  self-humiliation  of  his  successful  rival.  The  incautious 
or  ignorant  teaching  of  the  Church  helps  the  lesson  which  the  State 
inculcates.  All  classes  are  prepared  by  their  religious  training  to 
imbibe  the  doctrine,  that  the  profligate  and  prodigal  son  of  the 
commonwealth  who  took  his  share  of  the  general  stock  and  wasted 
it,  is  morally  superior  to  the  faithful  artisan,  who  did  his  duty  to 
his  country  by  practising  industry  and  self-control.  We  are 
encouraged  and  instructed  to  believe  that,  as  it  is  the  design  of 
Providence  to  produce  suppliants  rather  than  workers,  so  it  must 
be  the  object  of  human  government  to  multiply  petitioners  for  its 
alms  rather  than  souls  that  enter  into  its  plans  and  are  co-partners 
in  its  riches.  The  qualm  of  misapplied  natural  justice  is  magnified 
into  a  greater  offence  than  idleness  and  vice  reduced  to  submission 
and  pi'ofessing  repentance.  What  the  State  should  say  to  its 
children  who  do  their  duty  as  good  citizens,  is  :  "  You  and  I  are 
one,  we  have  a  common  aim  ;  all  that  I  have  is  yours ;  you  have 
always  been  working  for  me  ;  work  for  me  now,  not  by  compulsion, 
but  freely  in  relieving  your  destitute  brother;  work  for  me  in 
helping,  not  to  keep  him  in  idleness,  but  to  restore  him  to  the 
ranks  of  workers,  from  which  he  has  follen.  Let  us  rejoice  together 
if  we  can  convert  a  pauper  into  a  se^f-supporter."  But  the  State  is 
not  able  to  say  this,  because  it  has  taken  a  position  which  forbids 
it  from  giving  the  high-toned  counsel  that  the  just  only  can  give. 
An  unjust  State  echoes  the  monstrous  misconception  of  an  un- 
intelligent Church.  It  creates  paupers,  and  in  self-defence  it  is 
forced  to  acknowledge  their  right  as  sovereign.  It  declares  that  the 
claims  of  the  labourer  whom  it  drives  from  his  home,  and  of  the 
artisan  whom  it  drives  into  its  public-house,  are  above  the  claims 
of  those  who,  by  a  miracle,  remain  sober  and  industrious.  In  the 
sight  of  the  true  God  and  of  a  true  State  a  fellow-worker  is 
immeasurably  higher  than  a  supplicant  for  pity.  There  is,  of 
course,  an  eternal  attribute  of  heavenly  mercy  that  deals  with  the 
spiritual  mysteries  of  the  soul  and  delights  in  welcoming  back  and 
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reassuring  the  wanderer  from  truth.  Bat  an  earthly  State  deals 
with  earthly  things :  justice,  not  mercy,  should  be  its  characteristia 
Each  faithful  son  of  the  commonwealth  can  address  the  State 
in  the  language  of  the  elder  son  of  the  parable  : — "  Lo,  these  many 
years  do  I  serve  thee,  neither  transgressed  I  at  any  time  thy 
commandments ;  and  yet  thou  never  hast  graced  my  hard  path  with 
one  gleam  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  or  in  art  to  diversify  its 
dulnessor  irradiate  its  gloom;  thou  never  ga vest  me  any  spot  where 
I  might  make  meriy  with  my  friends,  save  the  drunkard's  haunt, 
and  thou  gavest  my  well-earned  hours  of  rest  no  counter-attraction 
against  temptation  but  the  teachings  of  religion  tainted  with  thy 
maxims  and  thy  policy.  But  as  soon  as  this  thy  son  is  come, 
which  hath  devoured  thy  living  in  riot  and  wantonness,  thou  hast 
lavished  on  him  the  treasures  of  thy  love,"  Justice,  I  repeat,  is 
what  we  demand  from  the  state,  but  while  its  land  law  and  its 
liquor  law  remain  as  they  are,  mercy  is  what  it  presumes  to  offer, 
and,  as  in  all  usui'pations,  its  mercy  is  the  cruellest  injustice  to 
those  who  receive  it,  as  well  as  to  those  at  whose  expense  it  is 
given. 

There  are  some  oft-quoted  lines  of  poetry  that  emphasise  the 
fewness  of  the  woes  or  blessings  that  human  laws  can  cause  or 
cure.  It"  is  singular  that  any  one  could  suppose  that  men  are 
uninfluenced  by  the  conditions  and  circumstances  under  which  they 
live.  There  are  torpid  stages  of  political  animation  in  which 
unjust  laws  are  unfelt,  not  because  they  are  not  a  burthen  but 
because,  by  long  usage,  the  back  has  become  suited  to  its  burthen. 
In  our  quickened  vitality  and  sensitive  self-interest  laws  affect  us 
as  mechanically  as  changes  of  temperature.  The  people  of  America 
and  the  people  of  Ireland  are  the  people  of  England  under  different 
laws.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  about  the  laws  that  relate 
to  forms  of  government,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  influence 
of  a  law  that  oflers  irresponsibility  concerning  the  duties  of  life, 
and  that  release  from  toil  for  which  the  world  sighs.  The  founder 
of  Guy's  Hospital  left  to  the  tiaistees  a  fund  to  be  distributed  to 
such  of  his  relations  as  should,  from  time  to  time,  fall  into  distress 
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The  fund  at  length  became  insufficient  to  meet  the  applicatious, 
and  the  trustees,  thinking  it  hard  to  refuse  any  claimant,  trenched 
upon  the  funds  of  the  hospital,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
no  Guy  was  ever  known  to  prosper,  ("  Life  of  W.  Harness,"  page 
223.)  From  an  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  it  appears 
that  it  was  common  for  parents  to  go  abroad  and  leave  their 
families  dependent  on  the  parish,  although  they  had  estates  which 
might  contribute  to  maintain  them  The  Act  in  question  was 
passed  to  authorise  overseers  to  seize  the  goods  and  receive  the 
rents  of  such  persons,  and  apply  them  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
deserted  wives  and  children.  At  the  time  when  a  larger  allowance 
was  made  for  the  support  of  illegitimate  than  of  legitimate 
children  from  the  poor  rates,  the  practice  was  growing  among 
women  of  property  and  daughters  of  fai'mers  and  landowners  of 
becoming  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  and  of  deducting  from 
the  rates  the  amount  that  would  be  allowed  for  their  support. 
If  dependence  on  poor-law  relief  produced  such  an  effect  on 
persons  of  property,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  produced  on 
such  of  the  working  class  as  shrink  from  loading  themselves  with 
the  legal  burthen  of  a  wife,  or  are  already  uncomfortable  under 
the  obligation,  when  they  know  that  if  they  either  do  not  become 
legally  accountable  for  their  children,  or  forsake  them,  they  will 
be  maintained  in  schools  such  as  the  children  of  men  of  fortune 
and  the  children  of  immoral  or  runaway  parents  alone  can  have 
access  to  1  Twelve  married  men  of  the  artisan  class,  of  Manchester, 
as  I  was  informed  by  the  daughter  of  one  of  them,  agreed  among 
themselves,  several  years  ago,  to  leave  their  wives  and  families  and 
go  to  America.  They  all  disappeared  together,  and  only  two  of  them 
ever  retvuned.  Does  any  one  imagine  that  such  a  thing  as  this 
could  have  occurred  if  there  w^ere  not  a  law  that  invited  it '{ 
We  may  well  be  proud  of  and  thankful  for  the  humble  heroism 
among  our  working  classes  that  yields  so  little  to  these  insidious 
attacks,  but  we  should  spare  them  too  prolonged  a  trial  Loss  of 
money  may  be  calculated ;  loss  of  thrift,  sobriety,  love  of  work, 
and    love    of    family,    can    only   be    apprehended   and   resisted. 
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If  laws  release  men  from  the  duties  of  social  beings,  if  they  make 
wife-dlssertion  not  only  easy  and  profitable,  but  recommend  it  as 
the  best  wa}^  in  which  families  can  be  provided  for,  let  us  not  delude 
ourselves  with  the  notion  that  human  nature  can  pass  through 
such  a  furnace  of  temptation  unscathed.  We  may  be  insensible 
to  laws  that  inculcate  stern  self-denying  endeavour,  but  the  law 
that  releases  from  labour  and  blunts  the  stings  of  duty^  directly 
aids  the  worst  and  strongest  part  of  our  nature.  The  loosening  of 
family  affection — and  if  the  letters  that  pass  between  husbands 
and  wives  of  the  working  classes,  who  are  forced  to  part  from  each 
other  in  search  of  employment,  could  be  seen,  they  would  give 
some  idea  of  the  sanctities  that  are  profaned  by  the  action  of  the 
Poor  Law — the  discouragement  of  the  protective  love  with  which 
natui'e  designs  to  cheer  the  arduousness  of  duty  produces  a  hard 
selfishness  which  is  disintegrating  society  at  its  base,  and  dissolving 
it  just  where  it  should  be  consolidated.  The  natural  foundation 
of  society  is  the  labouring  class  rooted  to  the  land,  and  bound 
together  by  love  of  country  and  family.  The  kind  of  land  owner- 
ship that  exclusively  prevails  subverts  the  natural  order,  and  the 
Poor  Law  it  has  provided  is  destroying  the  natural  cohesion. 

Why,  it  will  be  said,  declaim  against  evils  that  are  inseparable 
from  an  undertaking  that  is  good  and  laudable,  as  well  as  necessary 
in  itself?  And  why  not  rather  suggest  remedies  for  their  miti- 
gation 1  But  our  Poor  Law  is  neither  good  nor  laudable ;  nor  is  it 
necessary,  save  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  come  to  the  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  our  Land  Law  must  undergo  no  change. 
Our  Poor  Law  is  necessary  to  our  Land  Law,  and  to  nothing 
besides.  It  is  an  institution  that  is  made  necessary  by  the  ovei'- 
whelming  pressure  of  another  institution,  and  all  the  safeguards 
and  remedies  we  can  devise  against  its  attendant  abuses  are 
thwarted  by  that  pressure.  The  hand  that  toils,  and  the  wisdom 
that  contrives,  are  alike  circumscribed  in  their  action  by  the  sur- 
rounding monopoly.  The  workhouse  test  is  now  applied  indis- 
criminately to  the  poor  woman  that  is  half  broken-hearted  at  the 
thought  of   her  home  being  broken  up,    and  her   little  stock  of 
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furniture  scattered  ;  to  the  tradesman  and  small  shopkeeper, 
struggling  under  a  temporary  difficulty  ;  and  to  the  sturdy  but 
destitute  tramp  or  beggar.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  in  the 
nature  of  things  why  they  should  not  be  all  aided  outside  the 
house.  The  encom-agement  to  im})rovidencc  that  out-door  relief 
fosters  is  so  great,  we  should  remember,  because  it  is  applied  in 
an  atmosphere  that  is  artificially  productive  of  improvidence.  In 
a  state  of  society  where  industry  has  its  proper  stimulant,  it  might 
be  administered  without  any  danger — nay,  with  gi-eat  advantage  to 
all  concerned.  The  reasons  and  arguments  against  out-door  relief, 
therefore,  are  in  reality  reasons  against  the  law  that  renders  it 
dangerous,  not  against  the  natui-al  habits  of  the  people,  whom 
that  law  provokes  to  imprudence  or  imposition.  We  have  no  right 
to  discriminate  voluntai'y  from  involuntary  poverty,  or  to  insist  on 
the  regulations  that  under  legitimate  and  normal  conditions  would 
gradually  abolish  Poor  Laws.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  law-made  fro  in  the  self-made  pauper. 

The  main  remedy  to  wdiich  we  look  for  relief  is  greater  fore- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  labouring  class,  practised  voluntarily,  or 
enfoi'ced  by  legislation.  But  how  can  we  reasonably  expect  men 
to  exercise  greater  prudence  in  proportion  as  we  increase  their 
temptations  to  imprudence,  or  to  put  forth  augmented  efforts  on 
account  of  a  load  which  they  carry  for  our  sakes  1  It  would  not 
be  just,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  persuade  our  workers  to  practise 
such  increased  toil  and  self-denial  as  would  be  required  in  order  to 
counterbalance  the  economic  disadvantages  under  which  they 
lie.  We  might  as  well  strike  down  a  man  to  the  earth  in  order 
to  secure  a  larger  space  of  the  upper  air  for  ourselves,  and  then 
urge  him  to  crawl  along  with  a  speed  suitable  to  our  comfort  and 
the  accelerated  locomotion  of  the  age. 

The  reckless  marriages  of  the  poor  are  a  constant  subject  of 
complaint,  and  oflFer  a  wide  speculative  space  for  reformation 
and  consequent  diminution  of  population  and  poor-rates.  But  we 
forget  that  nature  has  intended  a  wife  and  family  to  be  the  most 
powerful,  if  not  the  only  legitimate,  motive  to  industry  and  self- 
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denial.     Men  are  reckless  in  general  because  they  are  poor,   not 
poor  because  they  are  reckless.     When  we  ask  the  poor  not  to 
marry  imprudently,  and  yet  leave  the  circumstances  unchanged 
that  keep  them  poor,  and  stimulate  them  to  imprudent  marriages, 
we  demand  of  them  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  public  con- 
venience, and  to  give  to  an  unjust  institution  the  affections  which, 
if  the  laws  of  the  country   were  impartial  and  equitable,    they 
would  be  able  to  give  to  their  wives  and  children.     Is  it  likely 
that  they  do  not  see  through  our  motive,   though  we  are  our- 
selves either  unconscious  of  it,  or  strive  to  appear  so  ?     There  is 
no  greater  instance   of  the  entire   unfairness   of  judgment   that 
comes  as  a  punishment  on  those  who  maintain  an  unfair  position 
than  this  censure  of  imprudent  marriages  among  the  poor.     The 
one  protection  of  poverty  is  its  insensibility  to  public  opinion  and 
its  blindness  to  the  futiu-e.     A  poor  man  could  not  exist  if  he  real- 
ised his  social  degradation  and  the  hopelessness  of  his  lot.     Very 
few  of  us,  in  any  class,   realise  our  actual  circumstances ;  if  we 
did,  life  would  not  be  so  easy  to  us.     This  is  a  wise  provision  of 
nature,  but  it  is  peculiarly  wise  in  the  case  of  the  poor.     It  is  the 
rich  man,  or  the  man  who  has  acquired  the  luxm'ious  habits  of 
wealth   that  shrinks  from  marriage   and   its  liabilities.      Do  we 
seriously  and  deliberately  propose  this  example  for  general  imi- 
tation ?     Or,  are  we  so  imreasonable  as  to  enjoin  on  the  working- 
man  the  patience  of  poverty  and  the  anxieties  of  wealth,   and   to 
expect    from    him    not    only   to   toil  for  us,  but   to    be   virtuous 
vicariously  for  us  ?     Can  we  imagine  for  a  single  moment  that  if 
the  people  of  England  saw  clearly  and  intelligently  how  they  are 
situated,  and  what  are  the  hindrances  to  their  happiness,   they 
would  not  find  some  shorter  way  out  of  the  difficulty  than  by  re- 
fraining from  marriage,  and  altering  the  laws  of  nature  in  deference 
to  the  artificial  Land  Laws  of  a  numerically  insignificant  section  of 
the  community  1 

Nor  on  the  other  hand  can  we  hope  that  any  assistance  of  the 
kind  sought  can  come  from  a  higher  rate  of  wages.  Men  cannot 
be  won  to  habits   of  contented  industry   by   money   payments. 
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Those  who  work  for  money  and  the  immediate  purchases  it  can 
make,  will  se(.'k  for  every  occasion  of  idleness,  and  multiply  the 
opportunities  of  enjoyment.     Labourers  for  money  always  strive 
to  increase  the  wages  without  increasing  the  work,  or  to  diminish 
the  work  without  diminishing  the  wages.     The  tendency  of  this 
disposition  is  to  regard  labour  as  the  means  of  getting  money,  and 
money  as  the  means  of  getting  pleasure,  and  to  carry  the  burning 
thirst  and  selfish  excitement  of  pleasure-seekers  into  the  labour 
market.     This  is  the  som'ce  of  trades'  unions  and  strikes.     In  the 
New  Testament — from  which  I  quote  because  of  its  common-sense 
and  pi'actical  knowledge  of  human  nature — there  is  a  description 
given  of  two  sets  of  workmen,  one  of  whicli  worked  for  wages  and 
the  other  worked,  without  being  hired,  for  work's  sake.    The  hired 
labourers  would  have  struck  for  higher  wages  when  they  found  that 
their  fellow-workers,  who  had  made  no  bargain,  got  as  much  as  they 
making  an  excuse  of  the  circumstance  that  they  had  not  given  a  full 
day's  work.    The  workers,  for  work's  sake,  were  all  equally  contented, 
though  some  of  them  had  commenced  work  several  hours  later  than 
others.    The  inference  is,  that  men  who  woi*k  merely  for  a  stipulated 
sum  will  be  always  discontented,  while  they  who  take  a  pleasure  in 
their  work  will  be  always  satisfied.     This  parable  goes  to  the  root 
of  all  our  modern  disputes  about  wages.     It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  men  and  women  cease  altogether  to  be  children. 
Toys  or  hobbies  ai'e  indispensable  to  happiness  in  all  stages  of  life ; 
we  merely  change  them  as  we  grow  older.     A  love  of  work  and  a 
habit  of  providence  can  be  established  in  the  working-class  only  by 
giving  them  the  possession,  or  the  prospect  of  the  possession,  of 
something  that  makes  toil   and   thrift  congenial.       Nothing  does 
this  but  land.     The  idea  of  labour  in  England  is  dissociated  from 
land,  and  in  consequence,  the  larger  the  rewards  of  labour  the 
more  will  labour  be  disliked.     In  all  occupations  but  husbandry, 
and  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  are  a  kind  of  mental  husbandry, 
there  is  no  natural  connection  between  toil  and  its  reward,  and  con- 
sequently the  toil  is  only  endured  for  tlie  sake  of  tlie   reward. 
The  industry  of  a  nation  should  be  always  leavened  by  a  proper- 
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tion  of  agricultural  labour.  Meu  bring  the  plodding  habits  of  the 
country  with  them  into  the  town,  but  they  soon  lose  them.  This 
fund  of  essential  industry  is  becoming  exhausted.  Savages  in 
ancient  days  lived  by  fishing  and  hunting ;  then  came  tillage,  and 
men  learned  to  love  steady  work,  and  were  contented  to  win  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  In  these  islands  we  are  rapidly 
going  back,  industrially,  to  savage  life. 

The  system  of  Government  Savings  Banks  now  in  operation, 
and  the  proposed  remedy  of  Compulsory  National  Insurance,  have 
the  inherent  weakness  that  they  facilitate  or  enforce  the  laying  up 
of  money  without  an  adequate  motive.  There  is  the  pi'imary  objec- 
tion to  the  scheme  of  compulsory  providence,  that  by  it  an  essential 
evil — interference  with  personal  liberty — would  be  introduced  to 
meet  an  evil  that  is  incidental.  There  is  one  law  or  custom  in 
existence  that  makes  our  people  thriftless.  It  is  proposed  to  meet 
this  calamity  by  another  law  which,  it  is  thought,  will  gain  the 
ends  of  thrift  without  making  them  really  thrifty.  Leave  one  link 
of  a  chain  on  the  constitution  of  a  coimtry,  and  link  after  link  will 
be  added  till  the  chain  is  complete.  The  project  in  question  will 
not  only  fail  to  make  men  industrious,  but  its  tendency  will  be  to 
make  them  reckless.  There  are  multitudes  who  would  take  the  race 
leisurely  because  the  goal  was  won.  They  would  escape  from  the 
school  of  economy,  not  to  put  the  precepts  they  had  learned  into 
practice,  but  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  enforced  self-denial  they 
had  already  practised.  The  idea  is  intolerable,  that  the  natural 
incentives  to  frugality  and  temperance  should  be  taken  away  from 
our  people,  and  that  a  law  should  be  contemplated  which  would 
render  their  loss  harmless  for  all  time.  Why  is  no  such  law  pro- 
posed in  any  other  country  1  It  might  be  further  said  that  National 
Insurance  would  prevent  emigration ;  or  that,  if  emigration  were 
still  provided  for,  great  inconvenience  might  ensue. 

From  the  success  of  National  Savings  Banks,  greater  danger 
may  be  apprehended  than  from  their  failure.  The  country  now 
stands  like  an  inverted  pyramid  on  its  apex.  The  earnings  of  the 
labouring  class  filter  down  at  present  through  licensed  channels, 
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and  finally  enricli  the  holders  of  the  land.  If  those  channels  were 
stopped,  and  the  savings  of  labour  accumulated  on  the  broad  sub- 
verted base,  society  could  not  retain  its  balance.  The  money  of 
the  country  would  get  into  the  hands  of  one  class,  and  the  lands 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  anothei'.  The  danger  is  so  apparent  and 
so  serious,  that  we  must  suppose  the  promoters  of  the  plan 
calculate  only  on  a  very  partial  success. 

"  We  arc  the  most  lazy-diligent  nation  in  the  world,"  wrote  De 
Foe  in  1704.  "There  is  nothing  more  frequent  than  for  an 
Englishman  to  work  till  he  has  got  his  pocket  full  of  money,  and 
then  go  and  be  idle,  or  perhaps  drink  till  it  is  all  gone  and 
perhaps  himself  in  debt."  A  nation  may  be  diligent  by  disposition 
and  lazy  l.y  force  of  circumstances.  "  Lazy-diligent "  means 
aimlessly,  and  in  consequence,  irregularly  diligent.  The  continued 
lapses  into  drunkenness,  which  our  temperance  advocates  so  much 
lament,  proceed  from  want  of  a  motive  to  perseverance.  A  man  will 
make  a  short  and  spasmodic  effort  to  escape  impending  poverty  or 
sickness  or  loss  of  character,  but  the  unfailing  inward  spring  that 
ensures  spontaneous  perseverance,  has  become  relaxed,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  restore  its  elasticity.  If  a  people  are  saving  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  prospect  open  to  them,  we  have  no 
right  to  expect  more.  If  we  wish  them  to  extend  their  saving,  let 
us  extend  their  prospect.  Manchester  unanimously  saves  for  a 
trip  into  the  country  during  Whit-week.  If  a  permanent  stay  in 
the  country  were  possible,  perhaps  the  saving  might  become 
permanent  also.  The  Irish  are  supposed,  on  the  whole,  not  to  be 
a  money-saving  people.  After  the  famine  in  1847,  those  of  them 
who  went  to  America,  sent  home  ten  million  pounds  in  a  few  years. 
The  Irish  Attorney-General  stated  a  few  days  since,  that  the 
faiTQers  have  twenty  millions  in  the  Savings  Banks.  In  England, 
outdoor  paupers  are  to  indoor  as  8  to  1  :  in  Ireland,  indpor  are  to 
outdoor  as  5  to  1  :  and  the  whole  number  of  Irish  paupers  does 
not  amount  to  one  half  of  those  in  London  alone.  There  are 
scarcely  any  manufactures  in  Ireland,  the  habits  of  the  people 
are  agricultural,  and  their  thoughts  centre  on  the  possession  of 
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farms.  When  they  come  to  England,  where  they  take  very  little 
share  in  politics,  they  crowd  our  relieving  offices  and  workhouses. 
The  effect  of  poiitical  pursuits,  the  sight  of  a  great  end  in  view, 
has  done  moi'e  to  elevate  the  people  of  England,  and  to  counteract 
the  evil  influences  against  which  they  struggle,  than  ever  will  be 
accomplished  by  Government  Savings  Banks  or  Insurance.  The 
rewards  of  freedom  are  always  greatest  to  those  who  love  her  under 
difficulties,  and  none  have  ever  loved  her  in  vain.  Land  is  the 
object  of  political  aspiration  in  Ireland,  and  though  that  object 
presents  itself  in  the  most  discouraging  form  possible,  yet  such  is 
the  inherent  thrift  that  cleaves  to  the  idea,  that  the  people  acquire 
habits  of  frugality  by  its  visionary  association.  They  have  the 
additional  obstacle  in  their  way,  that,  if  they  were  known  to 
possess  money,  it  would  somehow  get  into  the  hands  of  the  agent 
or  the  landlord.  They  hide  it  in  old  stockings  and  in  the  thatch 
of  their  cabins.  I  remember  a  banker's  story  of  many  years  since. 
A.  ragged,  illiterate  man,  came  into  a  bank  in  a  provincial  town, 
called  one  of  the  principals  apart,  produced  a  bundle  of  bank 
notes  from  his  hat,  and,  in  scarcely  intelligible  English,  asked 
that  they  should  be  taken  chai'ge  of.  "  How  much  is  it  ? "  was 
asked.  "  There  are  three  fifties,"  said  the  man  ;  "  put  fourteen 
twenties  npon  that,  put  eleven  tens  upon  that,  and  put  forty 
ones  upon  that."  He  had  no  idea  of  the  sum  he  possessed, 
excepting  as  the  separate  items  had,  year  after  year  of  striving 
and  saving,  inscribed  themselves  on  his  memory.  He  did  not 
understand  getting  a  proper  receipt,  refused  to  give  his  address, 
went  away,  and  was  never  again  heard  of.  The  money  had  no 
value  in  his  eyes,  save  that  it  would  lead  at  some  time,  as 
he  dreamed,  to  the  possession  of  a  spot  of  land.  It  was  land 
that  he  had  been  grasping  at  all  his  life,  and  that  eluded 
his  grasp  at  last.  ■  The  attempt  to  inculcate  habits  of  money- 
saving  by  urgent  counsel  or  increased  facility,  is  like  the  command 
to  make  bricks  while  withholding  the  straw.  The  disposition  may 
bo  acquired,  but  it  will  lack  the  binding  fibre.  We  are  not  natur- 
ally inclined  to  believe  that  the  possession  of  money  can  bring 
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security  or  hajipiness.  Those  who  save  and  accumulate  money 
act  from  various  motives.  One  man  is  moved  by  ambition,  another 
by  ostentation,  another  by  love  of  pleasure,  another  by  avarice. 
It  would  be  an  incalculable  misfortune  if  all  mankind  could  have 
those  passions  implanted  in  them,  and  be  induced  to  devote  their 
lives  to  the  gratification  of  ambition,  and  vanity,  and  pleasure,  and 
love  of  miserly  gain.  The  arrangements  of  nature,  and  the  good 
of  society,  require  that  the  great  majority  of  men  should  aim  at 
quiet  paths  of  duty,  simple  lives  of  congenial  toil,  tranquil  homes 
of  modest  comfort  and  obscm'e  content.  This  natural  and  healthy 
tutni  of  mind  that  ought  to  be  almost  universal  is,  amongst  us, 
absolutely  discountenanced  and  forbidden.  A  man  may  save  or 
acquire  in  order  to  purchase  a  great  estate,  but  there  is  no 
encouragement  given  to  saving  habits  for  the  purchase  of  a 
moderate  farm.  Our  millionaires  always  have  a  fragment  of  a 
county  in  view.  Indeed  our  great  capitalists,  by  their  competition 
iu  the  field  of  landed  proprietorship,  are  in  a  large  measure 
answerable  for  the  jealousy  with  which  that  magical  region  is 
guarded ;  and  a  new  or  intending  purchaser  of  an  estate  is  generally 
a  greater  martinet  in  landlord-right  than  the  hereditary  owner^ 
It  is  certain,  however,  our  rich  men  universally  renew  their  jaded 
industry  by  falling  on  Mother  Earth.  Leaving  the  scenes  of  their 
profits  behind  them  they  rush  out  to  the  country,  sur)ound  them- 
selves with  gai-dens  and  hothouses,  and  are  continually  on  the  verge 
of  sprouting  into  landlords.  From  the  great  mass  of  the  comm  unity 
— from  all  but  the  wealthy,  the  prospect  of  this  transformation,  on 
however  humble  a  scale,  is  ruthlessly  withheld.  The  satisfying 
sense  of  ownership  that  beguiles  labour,  implied  in  the  world-wide 
expression — "  sitting  under  one's  own  vine  and  fig  tree  " — an 
expression  which  has  become  world-wide  because  it  describes  an 
aspiration  of  humanity,  is  becoming  an  extinct  fiiculty  in  the 
British  Isles.  Savings'  Banks,  with  the  alternative  of  the  work- 
house, are  good  enough  for  us.  There  is  no  bank,  some  one  said, 
like  a  bank  of  earth,  and  no  share  like  a  plough-share.  A  spirit 
of  manly  and  reasonable  ambition  may  be  regarded  when  it  occm-s 
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as  a  direct  gift  from  heaven.  A  gentleman,  who  was  mayor  of  a 
neighbouring  town  a  short  time  ago,  was  standing  one  day,  while 
mayor  elect,  at  a  shop  window  waiting  for  an  omnibus.  A  rough 
ill  clad  man  came  near  him,  and  after  a  while  said — "James,  thee 
be  very  lucky."  The  mayor  elect  turned  and  recognised  the 
speaker  as  one  with  whom  he  had  sat  on  the  same  form  when  they 
were  boys  at  school.  "  I  am  not  lucky,"  he  replied,  "  but  I'll  tell 
you  how  the  case  is.  I  have  done  nothing  but  work  all  my  life, 
and  you  have  done  anything  but  work."  He  moved  away  as  he 
spoke,  to  get  into  the  approaching  vehicle,  and  as  he  put  his  foot 
on  the  step,  the  man  again  addressed  him  in  the  same  moralising 
tone — "  James,"  he  said,  "  thee  ought  to  be  very  thankful  for  that 
disposition." 

All  the  practical  proposals  for  the  abatement  of  the  evils  of 
Pauperism  and  Poor  Laws  point  in  one  direction.  In  Queen  Anne's 
reign  it  was  suggested  that  the  impropriated  Church  lands  should 
be  purchased  and  restored  to  the  poor.  (Leslie  on  ''  Divine  Right 
of  Tithes,"  vol.  II.,  873.)  This  could  not  have  been  done  last 
year,  because  seventeen  millions  were  spent  on  the  Indian  war ;  nor 
can  it  be  done  this  year,  because  a  similar  sum  will  probably  be 
spent  on  the  African  war.  Another  writer,  in  1 7 1 4,  estimates  that 
in  half  a  century  the  then  existing  body  of  poor  could  turn  the 
waste  lands  of  the  kingdom  into  "fruitful  fields,  orchards,  and 
gardens,  and  their  mean  cottages  into  colleges,  and  fill  our  barns 
with  plenty  of  bread,  and  our  storehouses  with  manufactures." 
And  he  reminds  his  readers  that  the  "  treasure  thus  obtainable 
would  not  need  the  hazard  of  a  war,  nor  the  compassing  the  globe 
to  come  at."  ("Eden,"  page  265.)  These  proposals  show  how 
close  the  remedy  lay  to  the  disease  in  the  minds  of  our  forefathers. 
The  latest  treatment  of  the  subject  occurs  in  "Chambers's  Journal" 
for  this  month.  "  At  Newcastle-on-Tyne  the  difficulty  of  finding  em- 
ployment for  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  has  been  met  by  the 
erection  of  commodious  workshops,  and  the  bringing  of  some  fourteen 
acres  of  land  under  what  is  known  as  Small  Cultivation ;  which 
measures  have  been  attended  by  an  almost  immediate  reduction  of 
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the  pauper  roU.  .  .  Fourteen  acres  of  rather  waste  and  ungenial 
soil  have,  judiciously  cultivated,  not  only  yielded  sufiicient  to 
provide  the  workhouse  with  vegetables  the  year  through,  but  have 
left  a  surplus  for  outdoor  sale.  In  its  third  year  of  cultivation 
the  land  has  produced  a  profit  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
pounds,  which  in  itself  is  no  meagre  set-off  against  the  rates.  .  . 
It  is  calculated  that  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  to  every  inmate 
of  over  ten  years  of  age  would  make  a  workhouse  self-supporting." 
It  may  be  added  that  complaints  were  made  of  the  competition  of 
the  workhouse  in  the  manufacturing  departments  of  labour. 
("  Chambers'  Jom-ual,  February,  1881.") 

As  to  temporary  expedients  by  which  the  mischief  may  be 
mitigated,  they  lie  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  There  are 
large  endowed  charities  in  Manchester,  the  distribution  of  which  is 
worse  than  wasted.  There  are  charitable  institutions,  voluntarily 
supported,  in  which  hundreds  of  aged  persons  are  maintained 
without  workhouse  degradation  and  abuses.  There  are  schools  in 
which  hundreds  of  childi^en  are  housed,  and  fed,  and  trained,  without 
the  fatal  interruption  of  the  traditional  national  life  which  the 
workhouse  inevitably  causes.  There  are  wild  moors  on  every  side 
of  Manchester.  There  are  two  rivers  whose  disastrous  floods  every 
year  call  on  us  to  undertake  a  work  that  would  be  in  itself  a 
substitute  for  a  workhouse.  The  principle  of  Insurance  and 
Savings  Banks  might  be  applied  by  employers  for  their  workmen, 
or  by  voluntary  societies  for  particular  classes — as,  for  instance, 
domestic  servants.  "About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  an 
iron  manufiH,cturer,  named  Crowley,  by  a  drawback  of  a  farlhing  in 
the  shilling  on  all  wages  paid  to  his  workmen,  formed  a  fund  of 
relief  for  the  aged,  the  sick,  the  disabled,  tlie  widow  and  the 
orphan  ;  and  so  sufficient  had  it  proved,  after  near  a  century's 
trial,  that  the  adjacent  parishes  had  never  been  called  on  for  the 
support  of  any  of  the  family  of  a  Crowley  workman."  ("  Quar. 
Kev.,"  Oct.,  1827.)  Some  persons  object  to  benevolent  efforts  that 
we  have  no  guarantee  for  their  perpetuity.  The  spirit  of  the  law  of 
entail  has  infected  our  charity.  A  perpetual  remedy  implies  a 
perpetual  disease. 
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A  considerable  restoration  of  the  people  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands  would  be  followed  by  consequences  revolutionary  in  the 
greatness  of  the  change,  but  conservative  in  their  consolidating 
and  pacific  tendency.  We  should  no  longer  have  a  reckless  class 
to  swell  the  excise  by  their  intemperance,  nor  to  fill  our  armies  by 
their  homeless  discontent.  The  abolition  of  pauperism  would  be 
an  obstacle  to  foreign  conquest ;  but  it  would  supply,  on  a  secure 
basis,  that  for  which  foreign  conquest  is  undertaken.  It  would 
substitute  a  home  trade  for  a  foreign  trade.  At  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  the  restoration  of  our  people  to  inde- 
pendence, industry,  and  happiness  would  be  an  end  for  which  a 
sacrifice  should  be  made.  It  is  a  question  for  our  statesmen, 
whether  there  are  not  signs  of  the  times  which  indicate  that  an 
act  of  justice  to  our  labouring  poor  would  not  be  a  sacrifice  for  a 
few,  but  a  rescue  of  the  nation  from  impending  and  otherwise 
inevitable  dansrers. 
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My  object  in  bringing  this  subject  before  onr  Society  is  explained 
by  quoting  the  words  of  Sir  Henry  Thring,  when  giving  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Land  Titles  and  Transfers,  whose 
report  is  dated  June,  1879.  He  says,  "I  believe  the  public  do 
not  know  the  advantages  which  they  would  derive  from  registering 
their  titles,  and,  like  everything  else  in  England,  unless  it  is 
pushed  and  fully  explained,  it  is  impossible  to  get  peopL;  to  see  it." 
The  scheme  I  purpose  to  lay  before  you  does  not  prufess  to  be 
anything  new  ;  it  simply  consists  of  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
sound  parts  of  those  Acts  of  Parliament  which  have  become  dead 
etters,  and  ideas  taken  from  different  proposed  schemes.  These 
are  strung  together  in  a  workable  form,  with  improvements  and 
alterations  which  anybody  who  had  studied  the  Land  Laws,  and 
experienced  the  working  of  them,  and  who  was  anxious  to  see  an 
improvement  in  the  system  of  land  transfer,  could  h:ive  suggested. 
To  those  uninitiated  in  the  system,  conveyancing  apjiears  to  be  a 
nonsensical  piece  of  rcd-tapeism  existing  only  for  the  benefit  of 
lawyers.     They  say,  there  is  my  house,  for  which  I  gave   £4,000 
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in  exchange  for  a  pile  of  deeds  which  must  have  cost  £400.  I  sell 
grey  cloth  to  the  extent  of  .£4,000  a  week,  and  have  no  trouble  in 
transmitting  the  ownership  of  it.  Why  cannot  I  sell  my  house  as 
I  do  grey  cloth  ?  Well,  the  land  and  grey  cloth  are  so  entirely 
different  in  their  nature,  that  the  mode  of  transfer  is  essentially 
different.  Goods  can  be  moved  about,  but  land  cannot.  The 
former  are  perishable,  the  latter  is  not.  Again,  different  interests 
may  be  held  in  land ;  thus,  it  may  be  given  to  a  man  for  life, 
subject  to  an  annuity  to  his  mother,  and  after  his  decease  to  his 
eldest  son.  But  you  do  not  thus  deal  with  grey  cloth.  Then  it 
is  urged  that  in  Australia  land  is  transferred  as  easily  as  shares 
are  here.  True,  but  there  the  root  of  title  is  an  absolute  grant 
from  the  Crown,  followed  by  an  official  survey,  and  there  are  no 
large  landed  propi'ietors  who  entail  their  possessions  generation 
after  generation.  There  they  have,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  "  a  clear 
start."  Our  system,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  gradually 
built  up  from  foundations  laid  centuries  ago.  I  am  not  without 
hope,  however,  that  the  land  transfer,  even  in  this  slow-moving  old 
country,  may  yet  be  made  as  easy  as  it  is  in  Australia. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  the  history  of  the  Land  Laws, 
nor  would  you  wish  me  to  do  so,  when  I  give  you  the  assurance  of 
Joshua  Williams,  Q.C.,  that  "a  common  purchase  deed  of  a  piece 
of  freehold  land  cannot  be  explained  without  going  back  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,"  and  that,  in  his  first  book  for  the  use  of 
students  in  conveyancing,  he  starts  the  young  hopeful  with  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  quotes  "  Ilallam's  Middle  Ages "  very 
freely. 

But  to  enable  us  to  consider  this  subject  fairly,  we  must  take 
a  retrospect  of  the  more  recent  efforts  which  have  so  far  been  made 
to  simplify  titles  and  transfer. 

In  1862  an  Act  was  passed  (generally  called  "  Lor.l  Westbury's 
Act"),  part  I.  of  which  allowed  a  freeholder,  or  a  holder  of  a  lease 
of  which  50  years  was  unexpired,  to  register  bis  title  as  indefeasible, 
or  absolute,  after  it  had  undergone  an  examination  which  might 
cost  anything  between  £50  and  £200.      A  freeholder,  or  a  holder 
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of  a  lease  of  wliich  50  years  was  unexpired,  wlio  could  prove  his 
possession  or  that  of  his  predecessor  for  10  years,  might  register 
his  title  as  defeasible,  or  incomplete,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  period 
fixed  by  the  registrar,  the  title  might  be  registered  as  indefeasible. 
Part  II.  of  the  Act  empowered  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  examine 
a  title,  and  then  sell  tlie  land  with  an  indefeasible  title.  Part  III. 
provided  for  the  transfer  of  registered  land,  by  a  short  statutory 
form  and  granting  a  land  certificate,  and  also  one  called  a  special 
certificate,  which  could  be  obtained  where  an  owner  intended  to 
sell,  or  mortgage,  and  which  certificate  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
any  transfer  being  registered  for  14  days,  except  on  delivery  up  of 
such  certificate.     Part  IV.  dealt  with  the  working  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  M.P.,  calculates  that,  according  to  the  rate 
of  registration  under  this  Act,  not  fewer  than  760  years  would  be 
required  to  place  the  land  of  England  upon  the  register. 

The  "Declaration  of  Titles  Act,  1862,"  allowed  a  freeholder  to 
apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  have  his  title  examined  and 
declared  indefeasible,  on  complying  with  conditions  that  would,  as 
a  rule,  frighten  any  man  from  attempting  to  use  the  Act. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  these  Acts  are  practically  superseded 
by  "  Lord  Cairns'  Transfer  Act"  of  1875,  which  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
in  his  Draft  Report  on  Land  Titles  and  Transfer,  of  June,  1879, 
describes  as  follows  : — 

"  The  essential  feature  of  this  Act  is  that  land,  for  the  purpose  of  registra- 
tion, is  treated  as  Government  stock,  or  as  ships  in  the  register  of  shipping. 

"  Every  property  put  in  the  register  must  be  registered  in  the  name  or 
names  of  some  person  or  persons  as  the  absolute  owners  thereof,  and  it  is  only 
Busceptible  for  the  purpose  of  registration  of  particular  modifications  ;  it  may  be 
mortgaged,  or  it  may  be  leased,  or  it  may  be  transferred,  or  it  may  devolve  on 
the  real  representative  on  the  death  of  its  owner. 

"  All  equitable  interests  are  excluded  from  the  register,  and  are  protected 
by  a  system  of  inhibition  or  caveats,  as  in  the  case  with  Government  stock. 

"If  the  registered  property  is  the  subject  of  a  family  settlement,  with 
complicated  provisions  and  reversions,  but  where  trustees  are  a[)pointed  with 
power  to  sell,  as  in  the  case  in  almost  every  family  settlement  of  the  present 
day,  the  trustees  for  sale  are  registered  as  the  owners,  and  the  beneficial 
owners,  if  their  consent  is  necessary  for  the  s.ile,  are  protected  by  inhibitions 
or  restrictions.  If  there  are  no  trustees  for  sale,  the  registrar  selects  per^ms 
for  that  purpose,  or  registers  the  tenant  for  life  and  the  reversioner. 
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"  Mortgages  become,  under  this  Act,  the  most  simple  transactions  :  they 
are  charges  upon  the  property,  carrying  with  them  the  power  of  sale  in  the 
event  of  non-payment  of  interest,  and  any  number  of  successive  mortgages  can 
be  effected  with  the  same  ease  or  security. 

"  The  mortgagee  obtains  a  certificate  of  mortgage,  which  is  easily  trans- 
ferable. Similarly,  a  lease  of  the  property  is  capable  of  being  registered  or 
dealt  with,  either  by  way  of  mortgage  or  transfer,  with  the  same  ease  as  the 
property  itself. 

"  The  Act  provided  two  main  methods  for  property  coming  upon  the 
register  ;  the  one  with  an  absolute  title,  after  examination  and  certificate  by 
the  registrar,  which  gives  an  indefeasible  title  to  the  person  registered,  and  to 
all  future  persons  deriving  through  him  ;  and  the  other  with  what  is  called  a 
possessory  title,  where  a  frimd  facie  case  is  made  out  of  possession,  but  where 
no  investigation  is  made  by  the  registrar  of  the  past  title.  In  such  case  the 
property  registered  must  in  future  be  dealt  with  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Act,  but  no  certificate  of  absolute  title  is  given  ;  and  the  title  will  only 
become  indefeasible  by  lapse  of  time." 

After  this  Act  had  been  working  for  two  years,  twenty-eight 
titles  oxilj  had  been  registered  ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Arnold,  up 
to  June,  1879,  forty-eight  only. 

How  is  it,  one  naturally  asks,  that  this  Act  was  a  failure  ?  Ttie 
committee  just  referred  to  find  the  reason  as  follows :  "  Because, 
rigntly  or  wrongly,  the  public  or  their  professional  advisers  have 
deliberately  made  up  their  minds  that  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  new  system  of  registration  are  too  speculative  and  remote  to 
compensate  for  the  immediate  and  certain  outlay  and  trouble 
which  are  inseparable  from  it  ;  to  a  certain  extent,  too,  the  result 
may  be  attributed  pai"tly  to  an  almost  superstitious  reverence  for 
title-deeds  which  prevails  in  this  country,  and  partly  to  the 
preference  which  Englishmen,  as  a  rule,  feel  for  managing  their 
own  affairs  in  their  own  way,  and  to  the  dislike  of  having  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  a  certain  amount  of  more  or  less  stringent  official 
scrutiny  upon  every  fresh  dealing  with  their  property,  aggravated 
in  the  case  of  applications  for  the  registration  of  an  absolute  title 
by  the  fear  of  its  resulting  in  the  detection  of  a  flaw  in  their  title." 

When  Lord  Cairns  was  examined  by  the  committee  as  to  why 
the  Act  had  failed,  he  said  :  "  I  think  one  reason  is  that  the 
owner  of  land  sees  that  to  avail  himself  of  the  Act,  he  must  make 
a  certain  immediate  outlay,  and  undertake  a  certain  amount  of 
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trouble,  aud  that  the  returns  that  he  will  receive  for  it  are  distant, 
and,  as  he  thinks  in  his  particular  case,  may  be  problematical,  f 
will  illustrate  it  in  this  way  : — A  man  owns  an  estate.  He  is  sat- 
isfied with  the  title  to  it;  he  does  not  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  having  to  sell  or  mortgage  it ;  he,  naturally,  perhaps,  says : 
MVhy  should  I  go  and  spend  £50,  or  £100,  or  £200,  or  £300  in 
putting  the  title  of  my  estate  on  the  register  1 '  Or  the  time  has 
come  when  an  estate  is  sold,  the  purchaser  is  advised  by  his  pro- 
fessional adviser  that  the  sale  is  good,  aud  he  pays  the  purchase 
money,  and  pays  a  considerable  amount  of  costs  for  the  sale  ;  then 
he  says,  '  I  have  completed  this  transaction,  and  I  hope  it  may  be 
many  a  day  before  I  have  to  do  the  same  thing  again,'  and  he  sees 
no  object  in  putting  the  title  upon  the  register."  To  sum  up  the 
reason  of  failure  shortly,  it  is  this  :  The  registration  of  a  title  being 
costly  and  not  compulse"'  an  owner  of  land,  although  he  sees  that 
registration  is  desirable,  ii  not  sufficiently  patriotic  to  lay  out  his 
money  for  the  benefit  of  future  owners. 

The  select  committee  not  seeing  their  way  to  advise  compulsory 
registration,  recommend — 

That,  where  possible,  solicitors  should  be  paid  on  a  gradual 
ad  valorem  scale.  That,  where  practicable,  a  statutory  form  of 
conveyance  and  mortgage  should  be  used.  That  freeholds 
should,  on  the  death  of  an  owner  intestate,  vest  in  some  person, 
Buch  as  an  administrator,  who  should  be  able  to  sell.  The  estab- 
lishment of  local  centres,  where  deedx  (not  titles,  observe)  can  be 
registered,  aud  certificates  of  search  obtained  to  show  the  state  of 
the  title. 

Should  an  Act  be  passed  on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  report,  it  will  certainly  shorten  conveyances  ;  but 
the  great  expense  in  convej'ancing  is  not  the  conveyance  itself,  but 
the  inspection  of  the  title,  and  what  little  will  be  saved  by  the 
shortening  of  the  deeds  will  be  spent  in  registering  them.  The 
idea  thrown  out  of  registering  the  conveyance  is  simply  adopting 
the  Middlesex  system,  which  in  1877  cost  the  purchasers  £14,000  in 
fees.    The  committee  acknowledge  that  registration  of  title  is  a  most 
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desirable  thing,  but  they  do  not  see  their  way  to  recommend  an 
Act  whicli  would  compel  all  owners  to  deduce  an  indefeasible  title, 
and  then  register  such  title.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  a  terrible 
hardship,  even  in  case  it  were  possible. 

Mr.  Williams,  in  a  paper  he  read  on  this  subject  in  1862, 
recommends  a  number  of  minor  but  valuable  improvements  in  the 
present  system,  with  a  view  of  cheapening  transfer,  such  as  printing 
all  deeds  bookwise,  and  keeping  a  number  of  copies  which  would 
take  the  place  of  abstracts  of  title,  and  advocated  a  system  of 
registration  of  deeds. 

Professor  A.  Hopkinson,  of  the  Owens  College,  in  his  pamphlet, 
*'  Definite  Eeforms  in  English  Land  Laws "  (A.  Ireland  and  Co., 
Manchester,  1880),  advocated  the  following  changes  in  the  law  : 
(1)  Abolition  of  entail.  (2)  That  freeholds  should,  on  the  death 
of  the  owner,  vest  in  an  administrator  (as  personal  property  does), 
with  power  of  sale.  (3)  The  curtailing  of  the  power  of  settlements. 
These  alterations  pave  the  way  to  a  scheme  which  is  not  com- 
pulsory, but  which  offers  strong  inducements  to  register  titles.  It 
would  allow  an  owner  to  register  his  ownership  in  a  local  centre 
without  examination,  the  title  becoming  absolute  after  5  years,  so 
far  as  to  protect  a  purchaser  or  mortgagee.  The  scheme  also 
empowers  trustees  of  future  settlements  only  to  sell  at  any  time. 
The  marriage  of  women  not  to  affect  their  right  to  transfer  to  a 
purchaser.  On  the  death  of  an  owner  the  land  to  vest  in  a 
registrar,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  executors  or  administrators 
to  be  admitted  within  3  years. 

Mr.  Arnold,  in  his  book,  "Free  Land",  advocates  com- 
pulsory registi'ation  on  sale  of  freeholds  and  indefeasible  titles, 
and  a  reduction  of  the  period  for  investigation  to  20  years,  that  is, 
before  a  man  is  allowed  to  sell  his  land,  his  title  for  the  last  20 
years  must  undergo  a  searching  examination.  As  this  only  extends 
to  freeholds,  half  the  land  in  this  neighbourhood  would  be  unaffected 
by  a  measure  on  these  lines.  The  plan  of  compelling  a  man  at 
once  to  register  a  good  title  for  20  years  may  be  the  best,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  attainable. 
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The  scheme  I  have  to  propose  may  be  called  a  provi>-ional  com- 
piilsorj  registration  of  titles,  which  will  cost  little,  and,  in  course 
of  time  work  itself  into  a  complete  system ;  in  the  meantime,  the 
cost  of  inspection  of  title  will  be  less  and  less  each  year.     I  need 
hardly  add  that  it  would  have  to  be  the  subject  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  would  not  come  into  operation  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  ordnance  survey.      The  Act  should  give  the 
surveyors  power  to  require  the  attendance  of  landowners,  or  their 
agents,  to  point  out  boundaries,  «fec.    At  each  County  Court  having 
bankruptcy  jurisdiction,  of  which  there  are  123,  a  land  registry 
should  be  established,  and  all  persons  in  each  district  who  had  the 
legal  ownership  in  land  (such  as  ordinary  owners  who  had  acquired 
by  purchase  or  descent,  and  trustees,  as  distinguished  from  those 
lieneficially  entitled)    should,  before  any  future  transfer  can  tale 
place,  file  a  statutory  declaration,  with  a  plan  attached  (extracted 
from  the  survey),  the  declarant  stating  that  he  is  owner  in  his  own 
right,  or  as  trustee,  and  setting  out  the  tenure  of  the  land,  and  on 
what  conditions  he  held  it.     Each  plot  as  it  was  registered  would 
have  a  number  assigned  to  it,  and  the  landowner  would  receive 
from  the  registrar  a  certificate  that  he  had  registered  his  title  to 
plot  No.  so  and  so,  in  the  district  of  (blank).     All  past  and  future 
settlements  and  wills  should  be  construed  to  contain  a  devise  to 
the  trustees,  with  powers  of  sale  exercisable  at  once.     In  case  of 
intestacy  the  administrator  to  have  the  same  powers  as  trustees, 
and  where  a  will  contains  an  absolute  gift,  the  donee  to  be  regis- 
tered as  owner.     The  period  for  which  a  man  must  show  his  title 
is,  I  think,  safely  reduced  to  20  years.     If  he,  having  registered, 
keep  his  laud  for  that  length  of  time  without  disposing  of  it,  the 
very  fact  of  his  title  being  on  the   register,  would  in  itself  be 
sufficient  guarantee  of  its  validity,  but  in  case  he  sold  after  his 
title  had  been  registered — say  10  years,  he  would  produce  his  title, 
on  the  present  system,  for  the  10  years  before  he  registered,  and 
the  certificate  of  registration  would  show  that  it  had  been  regis- 
tered for  the  other  10  years.     Thus,  each  year  that  ehpscd  after 
the  titles  had  been  provisionally  registered  would  lessen  the  cost 
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of  proving  thern.  In  case  an  owner  had  a  clear  title  for  a  number 
of  years,  he  should  be  allowed  to  register  it  for  the  clear  period. 
Thus,  a  man  may  have  docaments  showing  his  title  for  60  years, 
but  there  may  be  some  question  arising  on  the  face  of  one  made 
30  years  ago,  but  which  does  not  affect  a  deed  made  10  years 
afterwards,  and  the  title,  after  such  deed,  being  clear,  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  take  the  deeds  showing  the  last  20  years'  clear  title  to 
the  registrar,  to  be  examined,  and  obtain  a  certificate  in  exchange. 
Supposing  au  owner  effected  a  sale,  a  short  form  of  receipt  should 
vest  the  land  in  the  purchaser,  on  the  receipt  or  transfer  being 
registered.  The  registrar  should  not  only  receive  but  assess  all 
stamp  duties,  thus  clearing  all  questions  as  to  documents  being 
insufficiently  stamped,  it  being  more  convenient  to  pay  the  stamp 
duty  with  registration  fees  than  taking  the  deed  and  money  to  the 
stamp  office,  as  is  now  done. 

Some  precautions  would  have  to  be  taken  to  prevent  fraud. 
For  instance,  the  certificate  given  by  the  registi-ar  (when  an  owner 
registered,  or  after  a  transaction  had  taken  place)  should  be  sur- 
rendered before  any  new  entry  was  made  on  the  register,  and  each 
owner,  on  being  placed  on  the  register,  should  give  his  signature  to 
the  registrar  as  a  customer  does  to  his  banker.  If  the  completion 
of  a  purchase  did  not  take  place  before  the  registrar,  the  transfer 
should  be  attested  by  a  solicitor,  and  either  he  or  some  responsible 
person  should  make  a  declaration  that  the  person  who  signed  was 
known  to  him  and  was  the  same  person  who  was  the  registered 
proprietor  of  the  plot  No.  so  and  so.  To  prevent  a  stranger 
handing  in  a  fraudulent  transfer  or  certificate  to  the  registrar 
while  the  purchaser  (having  paid  his  money)  was  going  to  register 
his  title,  the  intending  purchaser  should  have  the  power  to  cause 
his  contract  to  be  noted  on  the  register  so  that  the  registrar  could 
refuse  to  receive  the  fraudulent  transfer.  In  case  an  owner  lost  his 
certificate,  the  registrar  would  not  grant  another  until  he  was 
satisfied  as  to  the  loss. 

To  prevent  fraud   in  cases  of  a  devise  to  a  trustee  or  devisee, 
a  declaration  of  identity  should  be  made  by  a  responsible  person. 
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The  claim  of  tlie  Crown  on  the  land  for  succession  duty  is  often  a 
source  of  confusion  in  a  title,  yet  where  land  is  given  by  will  to 
trustees,  with  a  power  of  sale,  the  land  is  free  from  duty,  and  it 
is  the  trustees  who  are  looked  to  for  it,  so  that  the  effect  of  all 
settlements  and  wills  giving  land  to  trustees  being  construed  to 
contain  a  power  of  sale,  would  free  the  land  from  claims  of  the 
Crown  for  succession  duties  ;  and  where  these  documents  contain 
an  absolute  gift  of  land,  the  registrar  should  be  responsible  for  the 
collecting  of  the  duty.  The  registrar  should  not  allow  any  one 
to  examine  the  register  unless  he  produced  a  written  permission  to 
do  so  from  the  owner.  This  would  prevent  inquisitive  persons 
from  prying  into  other  peoples'  affairs,  and  remove  a  great 
objection  in  the  eyes  of  some  people  to  registration,  and  such  per- 
mission would  never  be  withheld  by  landowners  from  intending 
purchasers  or  mortgagees.  The  production  by  a  puixhaser  of  a 
contract  for  sale  or  mortgage  signed  by  the  owner,  should  also 
entitle  him  to  examine  the  register.  The  act  should  contain 
certain  usual  powers  which  should  be  numbered,  and  apply  to 
each  mortgage,  or  sale  subject  to  a  chief  or  ground  rent,  unless 
negatived ;  also  schediiles  of  extra  powers,  each  of  which  should 
be  numbered ;  and,  if  it  was  desired  to  use  them,  the  mortgage  or 
sale  note  would  simply  state  that  extra  powers,  nmnber  so  and  so, 
were  to  apply  to  the  transaction. 

A  mortgage  would  be  attested  in  the  same  way  as  a  transfer 
and  taken  with  the  certificate  to  the  registrar,  who  would  endorse 
a  memorandum  of  the  mortgage  across  the  certificate,  note  the 
mortgage  in  the  register,  and  stamp  it  as  having  been  registered, 
retm-ning  the  mortgage  to  the  lender,  and  the  certificate  to  the 
borrower.  A  receipt  for  the  loan  when  repaid,  with  a  declaration 
as  to  the  signature,  to  clear  the  mortgage  off  the  register.  Since 
chief  rents  have  become  a  marketable  investment  in  this  district, 
the  Act  should  allow  chief  rent  owners  to  register  their  titles  to 
them,  if  the  rent  is  freehold  or  leasehold  for  50  vmexpired  years. 
As  the  law  now  stands,  to  make  a  chief  rent  payable  out  of  land 
for  ever,  a  very  odd  form  of  conveyance  has  to  be  resorted  to,  and 
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certain  powers  set  out  at  great  length.  Under  these  circumstanceSy^ 
I  wonld  suggest  that  the  Act  should  allow  an  owner  to  create  a 
perpetual  chief  out  of  freehold  land,  subject  to  the  same  powers  as 
those  incident  to  leasehold  land,  with  power  also  for  the  gi'antor  to 
take  the  land  again  if  the  rent  were  unpaid  for,  say,  three  years. 

Where  a  man  is  wishful  to  sell  land  subject  to  building 
restrictions,  they  should  be  marked  on  the  plan,  or  mentioned  in 
the  sale  note,  and  should  bind  the  land  and  purchaser  in  the  same 
way  as  if  they  covered  a  skin  of  parchment ;  but  it  would  be  well 
to  give  the  registrar  power  to  curtail  the  wording  of  all  extra 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  in  the  sale  note. 

Some  landowners  insert  in  their  leases  a  restriction  that  the 
land  shall  not  be  assigned  without  their  consent.  The  Act  might 
safely  put  an  end  to  the  restriction  as  it  is  an  inconvenience  when 
the  land  is  being  dealt  with,  and  it  would  be  no  hardship  on  the 
landowner,  for,  as  a  rule,  he  does  not  trust  to  the  character  of  the 
lessee  for  payment  of  rent  and  performance  of  covenants,  but  to 
his  powers  in  the  lease.  I  have  always  found  that  the  licence  to 
assign  is  given  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  one  case  where  licences 
had  not  been  obtained  for  the  three  last  assignments,  they  were 
granted  without  any  trouble,  and  dated  back  to  agree  with  the 
dates  of  the  assignments. 

The  signatiu-e  of  a  married  woman  to  a  deed  is  not  valid  unless 
she  is  examined  by  one  of  certain  judges,  or  two  commissioners, 
who  examine  her  apart  from  her  husband  as  to  whether  she  under- 
stands the  deed  and  acts  freely.  This  little  precaution  adds  £5  to 
the  cost  of  the  deed,  which  I  think  might  be  dispensed  with,  as,  if 
a  woman  has  what  is  called  a  "  strong  mind  "  the  intervention  of 
the  judge  or  two  commissioners  is  unnecessary,  and  if  she  has  not, 
and  is  acting  under  compulsion  exercised  by  her  husband,  she  will 
hardly  own  to  it. 

The  leading  features  of  the  scheme  are  therefore  shortly 
these.  It  compels  land  and  chief  rent  owners  before  they  sell  to 
record  their  ownership  without  strict  proof,  which,  if  insisted  on, 
would  be  a  heavy  burden.      The    register   recognises   the   legal 
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ownership  only,  and  not  life  tenancies,  annuities,  and  dowers.  All 
transfers  would  in  ordinary  cases  be  about  fifty  words  in  length. 
The  land  certificate  would  in  twenty  years  entirely  supersede  title 
deeds,  and  there  would  be  no  inspection  of  title  after  that  period 
except  that  of  ascertaining  from  the  register  that  the  vendor 
was  owner,  and  on  what  terms. 

To  show  the  advantage  of  a  system  like  this  I  will  give  you  an 
idea  what  a  transfer  of  land  is  now,  and  what  it  would  be  under 
the  system.  Jones  having  sold  his  house  to  Brown,  the  purchaser 
takes  his  contract  to  his  solicitors,  and  they  write  to  the  vendor's 
solicitors  for  an  abstract  of  title.  This  they  peruse  and  make  notes 
of,  then  compare  it  with  the  deeds,  prepare  and  send  their  objections 
to  title.  These  being  satisfied  the  draft  conveyance  is  sent  for 
approval,  perused,  and,  after  a  copy  has  been  made,  it  is  returned, 
the  draft  engrossed  on  parchment,  taken  to  the  stamp  ofl&ce  and 
the  duty  impressed,  sent  to  the  vendor's  solicitors  to  be  compared 
with  the  draft,  and  appointment  made  to  complete,  the  conveyance 
signed  and  deeds  handed  over.  Wliat  would  take  place  if  the  title 
were  registered  and  the  system  been  working  twenty  years  1  The 
purchaser's  solicitor  would  take  the  contract  to  the  land  office  to 
enable  him  to  see  that  the  register  was  clear  of  mortgages,  enter 
the  contract,  fill  up  a  printed  form  of  transfer  and  a  declaration, 
make  an  appointment  to  complete,  at  which  the  transfer  would  be 
signed,  the  new  transfer  and  declaration  registered,  and  a  new 
certificate  obtained. 

To  further  show  the  difference  between  the  tvork  to  be  done 
under  the  present  as  opposed  to  the  proposed  system,  I  have 
sketched  an  imaginary  list  of  fees  in  each  case.  The  charges  for  a 
simple  transfer  under  the  former  amount  to  £8  or  £9,  under  the 
latter  to  £3  or  £4.  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  my  calculations  as 
to  how  I  have  arrived  at  these  figures ;  but  in  the  fii-st  case  they  are, 
if  anything,  rather  below  the  average,  and  in  both  cases  nothing  is 
added  for  stamp  duty.  Most  Manchester  firms,  however,  adopt  au 
ad  valorem  scale  of  charges,  and  this  certainly  is  the  more  approved 
manner  of  charging. 
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I  now  propose  to  deal  with  the  objections  that  will  be  made  to 
the  scheme,  the  principal  one  being,  I  suppose,  the  power  given  to 
trustees  to  sell  at  any  time. 

An  owner  says,  "  I  don't  want  my  trustees  to  sell  the  property 
until  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  T  purchased  some  of  my  land  as  an 
investment,  and  my  house  to  live  in,  and  I  should  like  my  wife  and 
children  not  to  disturb  the  investment,  and  to  live  in  the  house." 
That  is  quite  a  right  feeling  to  have ;  but  circumstances  may  arise 
in  your  wife's  lifetime  when  it  is  desirable  that  your  trustees  should 
sell  and  give  a  clear  title  to  a  purchaser.  Land  is  often  taken  by 
railways  and  corporations,  and  when  trustees  have  no  power  of  sale, 
the  purchase  money  is  paid  into  the  Chancery  Division  and  invested 
in  Consols,  which  may  be  an  unfortunate  thing  for  the  estate. 
Give  your  trustees  power  to  sell,  but  power  also  to  postpone  the 
sale  until  it  is  desirable  that  the  property  should  be  realised.  If 
you  appoint  men  to  be  your  trustees  you  must  trust  them  not  to 
waste  your  estate.  I  believe  that  I  am  within  the  mark  when  I 
say  that  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  wills  and  settlements  of  medium 
estates  contain  a  gift  to  trustees  with  power  of  sale,  and  Mr. 
Prideaux,  in  his  celebrated  precedents,  gives  trustees  of  entail 
settlements  full  power  of  sale  and  exchange,  with  the  consent  of 
those  entitled.  It  might  be  well  to  enact  that  when  the  number 
of  trustees  became  reduced  to  less  than  three,  their  power  of  sale 
should  die,  but  revive  on  new  ones  being  appointed,  such  appoint- 
ment being  subject  to  the  consent  of  those  entitled  to  the  rent  or 
a  majority  of  them.  In  fact,  giving  the  power  I  advocate  would 
be  a  great  boon,  and  the  risk  of  doing  harm  would  be  very  little 
indeed.  Sir  Henry  Jackson,  who  was  a  member  of  the  select 
committee  in  1878,  in  his  draft  report  thinks  that  "the  consti- 
tution of  a  registered  legal  owner,  with  absolute  power  of  transfer, 
is  the  only  key  to  an  improved  system  of  conveyancing." 

Two  other  leading  objections  to  registration  are  that  there  is  no 
secrecy,  and  great  inconvenience  in  attending  personally  at  the 
registrar's  office  when  any  dealing  takes  place.  These  objections 
are  entirely  met  by  my  proposals  under  their  respective  heads. 
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I  have  been  told  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  registrar 
in  Manchester  to  deal  with  the  transfers  to  be  registered.  Let 
me  quote  from  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold's  "  Free  Land "  on  this 
head  ;  but  first  reminding  you  that  all  deeds  affecting  land  in 
Middlesex,  Yorkshire,  and  the  town  and  county  of  Kingston-upon- 
Hull  have  to  be  registered  : — "  Col.  Leach  has  made  a  careful 
estimate  upon  authentic  data  of  the  amount  of  business  such  com- 
pulsory registration  would  produce.  He  says  that  in  Middlesex, 
where  there  is  a  densely  crowded  population,  the  number  of  deeds 
registered  daily  is  one  for  every  22,300  of  the  population.  In  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  is  not  a  densely  populated  dis- 
trict, the  number  is  one  in  every  22,560,  agreeing  very  nearly 
with  the  registration  in  Middlesex.  Then,  in  the  West  Riding, 
which  is  very  thickly  populated,  the  number  is  one  in  every  27,000. 
The  agreement  of  these  averages  is  very  remarkable,  and  applying 
these  results  to  the  whole  population,  it  gives  about  1000  deeds  as 
daily  demanding  registration."  In  another  part  of  my  paper  I 
stated  that  there  were  123  county  courts  having  bankruptcy 
jurisdiction,  which  gives  between  8  and  9  daily  registrations  to 
each  county  court,  and  surely  a  registrar  could  deal  with  that 
number  each  day.  It  might  be  objected  that  in  a  place  like 
Manchester  there  would  be  more  deeds  than  in  a  rural  district. 
True,  but  then  Manchester  and  Salford  have  between  them  three 
registrars,  and  a  numerous  staff  of  chief  and  other  clerks.  No  in- 
convenience is  experienced  in  transacting  the  bankruptcy  business 
in  the  coimty  courts,  and  none  would,  I  think,  be  found  in 
registering  titles  in  these  courts. 

There  is  no  suddenness  in  the  working  of  the  scheme.  If  a 
man  did  not  know  that  an  Act  on  this  basis  had  been  passed,  he 
would  not  be  disturbed  by  the  law  until  he  sold  his  land,  and  then 
he  would  only  have  to  make  a  declaration  as  far  as  the  registration 
was  concerned,  and  pay  a  small  fee;  but  were  he  a  wide-awake  man, 
he  would  at  once  make  the  declaration,  and  so  place  his  title  on  the 
register,  and  consequently,  after  the  twenty  years,  save  the  expense 
of  furnishing  an  abstract  of  his  title. 
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I  have  heard  that  the  shares  of  those  limited  liability  companies 
who  have  more  red  tape  connected  with  the  transfer  of  their 
shares  than  others,  stand  lower  in  the  market  than  they  would  do 
if  transfer  were  made  more  simple.  Might  not  this  also  apply  to 
land  ?  Purchasers  are  often  prevented  from  buying  on  account  of 
the  uncertainty  as  to  what  legal  expenses  they  may  incur. 

It  is  said  that  lawyers  throw  cold  water  on  registration  of  titles 
because  they  fear  their  fees  may  be  curtailed.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  is  the  reason,  for  if  transfer  were  made  easier  and  cheaper 
would  not  the  quantity  of  business  increase  in  proportion? 
Lawyers  have  not  advised  their  clients  to  register  their  titles  under 
the  present  Acts  because  the  expense  of  so  doing  is  gi-eater  than 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  client. 

In  closing,  let  me  remind  you  that  my  object  in  bringing  before 
you  this  subject  is  to  popularise  it,  as  we  may  expect  the  Govern- 
ment will  endeavour  to  legislate  on  it  when  the  most  pressing 
business  is  disposed  of,  and  I  trust,  that  as  it  affects  every  one, 
whether  he  pays  rent  or  lives  in  his  own  house,  sufficient  interest 
will  be  taken  in  the  subject  by  those  outside  the  legal  circle  to 
make  it  a  national  question. 
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The  combination  of  industrial  arts  with  the  ordinary  elementary 
education,  may  be  said  to  have  been  originated  in  180G  at  Hofwyl, 
iu  Switzerland,  by  a  man  of  fortune,  M.  de  Fellenberg,  whose 
object  was  to  teach  farming  on  improved  principles  in  technical 
detail,  whilst  general  education  was  conducted  at  intervals.  In 
1827,  the  North-west  of  Ireland  Agricultural  Society  established  a 
fichool  for  giving  young  men  a  plain  English  education,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  agriculture ;  and  this 
class  of  training-schools  has  since  been  common  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Industrial  education  has  been  carried  on  at  the  Royal 
Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  where  GOO  children  of  non-commis- 
sioned ofi&cers  were  reared  iu  habits  of  industry,  and  iu  a  trade 
vocation.  Under  the  Poor  Law  Act,  industrial  schools  are  in 
beneficial  operation ;  and  various  institutions  of  a  charitable  and 
reformatory  character  have  adopted  the  principle.  These  efforts 
may  in  some  sense  be  looked  upon  as  the  pioneers  to  a  more 
complete  development  of  the  technical  training  system,  which 
seems  at  this  time  to  be  forcing  itself  upon  our  attention. 
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The  increasing  extent  and  success  of  the  competition  of  foreign 
countries  with  Great  Britain  in  all  branches  of  trade  and  industry, 
wherein  the  skill,  capability,  and  intelligence  of  the  operatives  are 
important  elements,  have  led  the  thinking  part  of  the  community  to 
turn  attention  to  a  comparison  of  the  relative  systems  of  industrial 
training  at  home  and  abroad.  The  fact  is,  we  have  to  admit  that 
continental  nations  have  taken  the  decided  lead  in  adopting 
Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Education  in  trades  as  a  means 
of  national  progi-ess  and  success,  and  they  have  reaped  the  benefit 
of  their  wise  course,  obtaining  an  advantage  over  us  in  England, 
who  have  been  laggards  in  the  race  of  progress.  We  must  now 
awake  to  a  sense  of  the  situation,  and  regain  the  supremacy  which 
we  undoubtedly  did  possess  forty  years  ago,  but  which  we  were 
content  to  allow  to  glide  from  us,  owing  to  our  prejudice,  and  too 
good  a  conceit  of  oiu-selves.  Professor  Tyndall  many  years  ago 
remarked  as  follows  : — 

"  The  facilities  for  scientific  education  are  far  greater  on  the  Continent 
than  in  England,  and  where  such  differences  exist,  England  is  sure  to  fall 
behind  as  regards  those  industries  into  which  the  scientific  element  enters.  In 
fact,  I  have  long  entertained  the  opinion,  that  in  virtue  of  the  better  eduaxtion 
provided  by  Continental  nations,  England  must  one  day  —and  that  no  distant 
one — find  herself  outstripped  by  those  nations,  both  in  the  arts  of  peace  and 
war." 

In  February,  1873,  speaking  at  Aberdeen,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair 
said : — 

"  Britain  whose  immense  wealth  and  prosperity  hang  upon  the  thread  of 
Applied  Science,  is  far  behind  France,  and  infinitely  behind  Germany." 

The  course  of  events  at  home  and  abroad  have  only  proved 
the  truth  of  these  utterances,  and  confirmed  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  the  warnings  which  have  been  reiterated  by  enlightened 
writers  and  orators  on  the  suliject. 

It  may  be  advantageous  to  note  in  passing  some  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  at  length  aroused  in  England  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  inventor,  the 
employer  and  the  artizan.  The  greater  spread  of  knowledge  of  what 
is  going  on  all  over  the  world  by  means  of  the  telegraph  and  the 
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penny  and  halfpenny  daily  newspaper,  accessible  to  all  classes, 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  principal  agent  in  producing  the 
change  which  has  happily  taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  our  people. 
The  apathy  and  neglect  arising  from  ignorance  are  fast  yielding  to 
zealous  and  earnest  endeavour  which  an  extended  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  has  produced  amongst  all  classes,  actuating  them  with 
the  desire  and  ambition  to  regain  the  proud  position  of  ascendancy 
formerly  held  by  our  countrymen.  We,  in  Great  Britain,  have 
been  vain-gloriously  exulting  in  the  imagined  superiority  of  the 
Englishman  over  the  native  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  con- 
sidering ourselves  stronger  and  more  muscular  in  body,  more 
capable  of  sustained  exertion,  and  more  clever  in  invention,  than 
the  foreigner.  Some  ground  for  excuse  may  perhaps  be  urged  in 
the  fact  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  seem  to  have  great  pluck, 
strength  of  will,  energy,  and  perseverance,  as  witnessed  by  the 
influence  they  exercise  on  the  countries  to  which  they  emigrate. 

Whilst  we  have  been  looking  on  self-complacently,  with  folded 
arms,  content  with  the  presumed  proficiency  already  attained,  other 
nations  have  not  been  idle ;  so  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  what 
has  been  going  on  abroad.  Germany  has  long  possessed,  in 
good  working  operation,  technical  schools  for  all  the  principal 
manufacturing  towns,  and  France  and  Belgium  have  had  the  same 
system  to  a  more  limited  extent.  In  the  universities  and  colleges 
of  Switzerland,  especially  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  (which  may  be 
considered  the  Lancashire  of  that  country),  at  Berlin,  at  Stuttgardt 
and  at  Carlsruhe,  also  in  Austria  and  Hanover,  technical  training 
in  science  and  industrial  pursuits  has  been  for  a  long  period 
carried  on  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  people.  In  the  20 
districts  of  Paris,  the  government  provides  and  maintains  for  each 
a  science  school  in  which  geometry,  drawing  of  machinery,  practical 
meclianics,  and  other  subjects  are  taught  to  apprentices,  who  are 
obliged  to  attend  these  science  schools,  the  time  of  leaving  their 
employment  being  arranged  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  A  special 
school  in  La  Villette,  Paris,  at  which  the  ii>struction  is  free,  is  on 
an  excellent  system,  the  produce  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  being 
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nearly  sufficient  to  cover  expenses  of  management  and  pay  for  the 
materials  used  by  them.  The  boys  range  from  13  to  16  years  of 
age,  being  supposed  to  have  done  with  the  elementaiy  stages. 
They  are  thoroughly  trained  in  the  handicrafts  of  wood  and  iron, 
receiving  at  the  same  time  a  general  education  in  modern  languages, 
history,  mathematics,  drawing  and  mechanical  principles.  The 
school  in  the  Rue  Tournefort  receives  boys  at  the  age  of  ten  into 
the  workshops  for  carpentry  and  cabinet  making,  turning  in  the 
lathe,  blacksmith's  work,  and  so  forth,  whilst  the  elementary 
scholastic  education  goes  on  at  the  same  time.  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  (the  citizens  of  which  will  probably  be  our  most 
formidable  trade  competitors)  they  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  the  system  of  technical  schools.  Tlie  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  which  has  been  at  work  for  15  years,  unites  a 
society  of  arts  with  a  technical  school  of  industry,  and  combines  a 
liberal  with  a  technical  education.  Whilst  on  this  subject  I  may 
note  that  Dr.  W.  J.  Hudson,  formerly  secretary  to  the  Manchester 
AtheuEeum,  in  his  work  "On  Adult  Education,  &c,"  1851,  thus 
writes  of  the  United  States  : — 

"  In  establishing  and  carrying  out  a  system  of  public  libraries,  colleges, 
and  mechanics'  institutions,  the  United  States  have  far  exceeded  Great  Britain. 
The  perfect  mechanics'  institution  can  only  be  found  in  the  Western  World, 
for  in  no  part  of  Europe  can  a  People's  Institute  be  seen  in  which  machine-shops 
supplied  with  necessary  mechanical  tools  for  the  accommodation  of  the  diligent, 
and  for  inventors,  are  accessible  to  all  ;  where  the  laboratory  is  available  for 
chemical  instruction  and  experiments  ;  where  free  lectures,  on  scientific  and 
literary  subjects  are  systematically  delivered  to  the  working  classes,  and 
where  that  class  alone  has  the  management  of  the  institutions  established  for 
their  benefit  Literary,  scientific,  and  mercantile  libraries  were  formed  in 
New  York  and  in  Boston,  as  early  as  the  year  1820." 

This  public  spirit  and  energy  extended  its  influence  aci'oss  the 
Atlantic,  for  we  find  that  in  the  circular  issued  in  Liverpool  in 
1823,  "Prompted  by  the  example  of  New  York"  were  the  initial 
words  of  an  address  calling  for  co-operation  in  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  and  library,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  an 
institute  which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  earliest  mechanics' 
institutions  existing  in  Great  Britain. 
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In  1867  the  Society  of  Arts  paid  the  expenses  of  a  body  of 
intelligent  artizans  to  go  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  to  report  in 
writing  what  they  saw  and  learnt.  These  reports,  amounting  to 
G39  pages,  at  the  small  cost  of  half-a-crown,  brought  it  home  to 
our  people  that  foreign  countries  were  gaining  on  us  in  industrial 
progress  and  skill,  and  that  this  was  princiiially  owing  to  the  fact 
of  foreign  govei-nments  having  organised  complete  systems  of 
education  in  all  trade  crafts  from  the  lowest  mechanical  labour  to 
the  highest  professional  skill.  Whilst  this  experience  was  being 
gained  by  the  artizan  class,  our  eminent  men  of  science  and 
intelligence,  acting  as  jurors,  gave  a  report  relative  to  Technical 
Education,  in  wliich  the  individual  opinions  of  such  men  as  Lyon 
Playfair,  Tyndall,  Huth,  McConnell,  Frankland,  Mallet,  D.  Price, 
Mundella,  J.  Scott  Russell,  &c.,  were  unanimous  in  the  conclusion 
that  England  was  losing  her  supremacy,  that  foreign  countries 
were  making  decided  progress  from  the  adoption  by  their  govern- 
ments of  systems  of  Technical  Training,  and  that  the  panacea  for 
England  could  only  be  found  in  the  same  course,  namely,  the 
furtherance  of  sound  schemes  for  Technical  Industrial  Education 
by  our  Government,  and  the  development  of  our  institutional 
organisations  then  existing  throughout  the  kingdom. 

These  conclusions  were  confirmed  by  the  Artizan  reports  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  in  1878,  the  Society  of  Arts  (aided  by  some 
private  individuals,  companies,  and  societies)  having  again  organised 
a  visit.  An  aggregate  of  204  representatives  of  various  trades  and 
arts  visited  the  Exhibition,  through  the  agency  of  the  committee. 
]  68  reports  were  sent  in,  and  a  selection  of  39  appeared  in  a 
volume  issued  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  in 
these  reports  evidence  of  considerable  advance  of  our  country  since 
the  Exhibition  of  1867,  especially  in  pottery,  porcelain,  china, 
painting,  fancy  glass,  mechanical  engineering,  furniture  and  cabinet- 
making.  The  departments  in  which  improvement  was  shown  to 
be  necessary  were  wood  carving,  stone  carving,  watch  and  clock 
making,  and  jewellery. 

The  following  is  the  comprehensive  scheme  which  was  urged 
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upon  the  Government  by  J.  Scott  Kussell  in  his  ■work  upon 
Systematic  Technical  Education  for  the  English  people,  exclusive 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  which  was  published  in  1869. 

Total  Annual  Parliamentary  Vote,  £1,000,000. 

1.  The  Metropolitan  Technical  University,  X150, 000  per  annum. 

■2.  Fifteen  Local  Technical  Colleges,  each  .£20,000,  equals 
£300,000  per  annum. 

3.  One  thousand  Trade  Schools,  each  £500  per  annum,  equals 
£500,000  per  annum. 

This  is  the  scale  of  provision  which  'Mv.  Russell  judged  to  be 
•eqiial  to  the  technical  training  of  our  million  of  skilled  men,  and 
our  three  millions  of  half-skilled  and  unskilled  men.  Mr.  Twining, 
in  his  work  on  Technical  Ti'aining,  1874,  advocates  the  establish- 
ment by  Government  in  London,  of  a  Central  Technical  University, 
by  means  of  which  the  various  educational  and  industrial  organi- 
zations, existing  throughout  the  kingdom  might  be  fostered  and 
brought  into  practical  use. 

In  respect  to  mechanics'  institutions  a  reference  to  the 
pi'eambles  attached  to  the  constitution  and  rules  issued  at  tlieir 
formation  will  show  that  the  instruction  of  the  working  men  in 
the  principles  of  the  trades  they  follow,  and  in  the  science  of 
manufacturing  processes  in  which  they  are  engaged,  was  the  main 
object  sought  by  the  original  promoters.  Let  us  take  as  an 
example  the  following  extracts  from  the  pi'eamble  of  the  Man- 
chester Mechanics'  Institution  in  1824  : — 

"  This  society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  mechanics  and 
artizans,  of  whatever  trade  they  may  be,  to  become  acquainted  with  such 
'branches  of  science  as  are  of  practical  application  in  the  exercise  of  that  trade, 
that  they  may  possess  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  their  business,  acquire  a 
greater  degree  of  skill  in  the  practice  of  it,  and  be  qualified  to  make  improve- 
ments, and  even  new  inventions  in  the  arts  which  they  respectively  profess.  It 
is  not  intended  to  teach  the  trade  of  the  machine-maker,  the  dyer,  the 
carpenter,  the  mason,  or  any  other  practical  business,  but  there  is  no  art 
which  does  not  depend  more  or  less  on  scientific  principles,  and  to  search  what 
these  are,  to  point  out  their  practical  appHcation,  will  form  the  chief  objects  of 
this  institution." 
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Among  other  means  having  tliese  aims  are  mentioned,  "  A 
collection  of  models  and  instruments,  together  with  an  experimental 
workshop  and  laboratory."  The  preamble  of  the  London  Mechanics' 
Institution  defines  the  object  of  the  society  to  be  "  The  instruction 
of  the  members  in  tho  principles  of  the  arts  they  practise,  and  in 
the  various  branches  of  science  and  useful  knowledge."  These 
two  instances  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  numerous  mechanics' 
institutions  whicli  were  established  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
and  it  is  quite  clear  that  technical  scientific  training  in  connection 
with  trades  was  a  most  important  part  of  the  programme  of 
operations.  Attempts  were  made  at  the  beginning  to  carry  out 
what  seems  the  natural  and  legitimate  vocation  of  associations 
bearing  the  name  of  "  Mechanics'  Institutions,"  but  it  is  now  a 
matter  of  history  how,  after  a  fair  trial,  the  industrial  efforts, 
except  in  the  case  of  chemical  laboratories,  which  continue  in  vogue, 
were  set  aside  by  the  more  pressing  demand  for  elementaiy 
education,  not  then  supjjlied  by  the  school  board.  Tiie  times  were  not 
ripe  for  the  introduction  of  industrial  training  as  a  system,  but  not 
the  less  credit  is  due  to  those  who  proposed  it  and  were  prepared 
to  carry  it  out  with  spirit.  The  workshops  of  the  London,  Man- 
chester, and  Newcastle  Mechanics'  Institutions  fifty  years  ago  had 
a  brief  career.  It  will  be  a  curious  instance  of  compensation  if 
these  institutions  should  be  made  useful  on  the  lines  of  the  original 
constitution  of  the  founders,  a  result  which  seems  highly  probable. 

At  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  Manchester  Mechanics' 
Institution,  October  22nd,  1880,  Professor  W.  E.  Ayrton  remarked 
iu  his  interesting  address  "  On  the  Future  of  Mechanics' 
Institutions  "  as  follows  : — 

"  The  mechanica'  institutions  are  the  machinery  by  which  they  will  be 
formed,  and  the  money  devoted  by  the  City  and  Guilds'  Institute  for  payment 
on  results  of  the  Technological  Examinations,  together  with  money  locally 
contributed  by  manufacturers,  will  be  the  motive  power.  Show  that  the 
machinery  is  in  working  order  and  we  shall  find  that  the  motive  power  will  not 
be  wanting,  for  nothing  is  more  certain  in  England  that  funds  will  flow  in  when 
it  is  known  that  a  good  and  practical  use  will  be  made  of  them. 

At  the  same  meeting,  a  letter  was  read  from  Professor  Roscoe, 
of  Owen's  College,  in  which  he  wrote  : — 
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"  I  am  much  pleased  to  see  that  the  directors  of  the  Manchester  Mechanics' 
Institute  are  making  a  decided  move  in  establishing  classes  in  technical  or 
applied  science,  as  I  feel  convinced  that  it  is  one  in  the  right  direction.  The 
greater  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  science  which  can  be  got 
into  the  heads  of  our  young  workmen  the  greater  will  be  the  progress  of  the 
trade  of  the  country,  and  every  attempt  to  accomplish  this  important  end  must 
be  welcomed  by  every  right-miuded  men.  Most  heartily  do  I  wish  the  directors 
success  in  their  new  undertaking." 

A  vast  and  incalculable  permanent  benefit  has  accrued  to  the 

artizan  classes,  to  shopkeepers,  warehousemen,  clerks,  and  young 

women  of  Manchester,  from  the  existence  during  57  years  of  the 

Mechanics'  Institution,  and  the  consequent  large  extension  of  the 

useful    arts    which   augment    the    welfare    and    comfort    of    the 

community.     Liberal  and  generous  aid  has  hitherto  been  given  by 

the  wealthy  inhabitants  when  required,  because  the  claims  of  such 

an  organization  have  been  recognized,  and  the  object  has  been 

considered  worthy  of  support.  For  the  full,  complete,  and  successful 

carrying  out  of  the  scheme  of  Technical  Training  in   Industrial 

Arts  and  Trades,  to  which  the  friends  of  the  Manchester  Mechanics' 

Institution  are  zealously  directing  their  efforts,  a  similor  liberal 

generosity  will  be  necessary,  and  I  trust  the  appeal  which  is  being 

made  by  the  Directors  will  meet  with  such  a  response  as  to  secure 

success  to  the  most  desirable  work.     There  is  no  doubt  from  past 

experience  that  this  Institution  cannot  be  made  self-supporting  on 

the  proceeds  of  fees  for  tuition  and  ordinary  income  for  working ; 

and  this  is  also  the  case  with  all  the  other  educational  institutions 

in  the  city.     Indefatigable  exertion,  and  extraneous  help,  will  be 

necessary  to  enable  the  Directors  of  the  Manchester  Mechanics' 

Institution  to  attain  their  aim.      From  some  source  or  other,  the 

funds  must  be  provided  for  the  full  development  of  the  Technical 

Training  which  is  so  important  in  a  vast  centre  of  manufactures 

like  Manchester,  and  in  which  the  vital  interests  of  the  country 

are  concerned.     The  direct  and  indirect  available  sources  of  such 

provision  are,  the   National  Government,  the  City  and  Guilds  of 

London  Institute,  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Manchester  Municipal 

Authorities,  the  Trade  and  Art  Associations,  and  those  private 

individuals  who  desire  to  benefit  their  country. 
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In  regard  to  the  Manchester  Mechanics'  Institution,  the  build- 
ing itself  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  technical 
teaching  in  Science  and  Art,  and  this  has  been  proved  in  the 
experience  of  the  recent  adoption  of  the  system.  The  Lecture 
Theatre,  Classrooms,  Newsroom,  Library,  and  other  apartments 
are  suitable  in  plan  and  arrangement  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  a  new  building  of  the  same  capacity  could  be 
provided  to  be  more  advantageous  than  the  present  one.  The 
locality  is  good,  easily  approached,  being  within  ten  minutes'  walk 
from  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  the  Institution  has  the  prestige  of 
having  been  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  the  people  for  57  years. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  actual  technical  classes  recently 
added  to  the  ordinary  courses  of  scholastic  teaching  which  have 
hitherto  been  provided. 

A  room  upon  the  ground  floor,  with  good  lights,  is  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  a  School  of  Art,  and  is  capable  of  accomodating  70 
Art  pupils.  There  are  altogether  300  Art  students  of  both  sexes 
connected  with  the  Institution,  some  branches  being  carried  on  in 
other  parts  of  the  building,  the  whole  in  connection  with  South 
Kensington.  The  room  beneath  the  Art  school  is  fitted  with  ten 
benches,  a  lathe,  and  other  appliances  for  carpentry,  joinering,  and 
pattern-making,  wliich  are  well  used.  The  department  of  bleaching, 
dyeing,  and  calico  printing  is  under  the  control  of  Mr.  O'Neill,  who 
has  generously  offered  his  gratuitous  services,  thus  enabling  the 
charges  for  students  to  be  fixed  at  an  extremely  moderate  rate. 
There  are  57  students  in  the  Lecture  class,  and  the  36  benches  in 
the  well-appointed  experimental  room  have  regular  occupants. 
The  fitting  up  of  this  room,  which  is  50  feet  long,  and  19  feet 
wide,  has  cost  about  £300,  and  the  appliances  are  most  perfect 
and  complete.  This  class  is  specially  in  need  of  the  countenance 
and  support  of  the  various  employci's  in  the  industries  embraced  in 
the  scheme,  and  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  giving  valuable  help  to 
real  practical  technical  training.  The  indications  of  a  desire  to  assist 
are  encouraging.  The  Cotton  Manuftxcturers'  Technical  class  has 
40  members,  who  are  taught  by  lectures  and  illustrations,  given  by 
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a  thoroughly  competent  teacher.  The  class  in  Telegraphy  has 
lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice,  including  ^lagnetism  and 
Electricity,  from  three  well-qualified  teachers,  illustrated  by  dia- 
grams and  appliances  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  class  by  the 
Telegraph  authorities  in  Manchester.  Seventy  students  take 
advantage  of  the  privileges  afforded.  In  the  cognate  subjects  of 
Metallurgy,  Steel  and  Iron,  and  Fuel,  there  are  15  students  in 
each,  the  teacher  being  a  scientific  and  practical  man,  who 
illustrates  his  teaching  by  a  splendid  set  of  diagrams.  Seventy 
students  have  entered  the  Carriage  Building  class,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  efforts  and  goodwill  of  the  employers  in  the  trade, 
who  visit  the  classes  regulai"ly  and  provide  payment'for  the  services 
of  two  practical  teachers. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  here  the  impulse  which  is  given  to 
the  operations  of  the  Institution  by  the  Royal  Scholarships ;  the 
Whitworth  Prizes,  Exhibitions,  and  Scholarships  ;  the  Medal  Prizes 
of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  ;  the  Money  Prizes  and 
certificates  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Institutes  •  two  local 
Exhibitions,  and  prizes  offered  by  private  friends  of  the  Institution. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that,  of  the  eight  Whitworth's  Scholar, 
ships  gained  by  the  City  of  Manchester,  four  have  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institution. 

It  may  be  encouraging  to  cite  instances  of  towns  where 
technical  training  of  the  artizan  is  being  carried  on  at  local  insti- 
tutions, and  to  bear  in  mind  that  those  mentioned  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  organisations  being  extended  throughout  the  country. 

At  Preston,  a  great  advance  has  been  recently  gained  in 
educational  position  by  the  foundation  of  a  Free  Public  Library 
and  Museum,  a  project  which  is  being  carried  into  execution  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  late  E.  R.  Harris,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Corporation  of  Preston.  The  Avenham  Institution,  which  was 
originated  in  1828,  and  has  continued  a  useful  career  in  education, 
science,  and  art,  have  made  an  application  to  the  HaiTis  Trustees 
for  a  grant  towards  technical  education,  and  the  question  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  grant  is  now  depending   upon  the  Master  of  the 
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Rolls,  to  whom  the  matter  has  been  referred.  The  sum  of 
£15,000  has  been  applied  for  by  the  institution,  and  it  is  thought 
likely  that  it  will  be  obtained. 

Oldham  may  be  quoted  aa  a  notable  example  of  progress  in 
connection  with  our  subject.  Forty  years  ago  classes  were  opened 
in  the  Lyceum,  and  in  1864,  Mr.  John  Piatt,  M.P.,  erected  a 
School  of  Science  and  Art  on  land  adjoining  the  Lyceum.  Mr. 
Piatt  was  president  for  eight  years;  Mr.  William  Richardson 
succeeded  him  for  seven  years,  and  now  Mr.  S.  R.  Piatt  is  presi- 
dent. The  crowning  act  of  noble  munificence  of  the  Piatt  family 
has  been  the  erection  of  the  new  Science  and  Art  School,  which 
was  opened  by  Lord  Derby  on  the  17th  March,  1881,  and 
presented  to  the  town.  The  building  cost  £10,000,  and  is  replete 
with  every  convenience  for  carrying  on  the  objects  desired.  The 
class-rooms  are  fitted  with  all  modem  appliances.  There  are  four 
rooms  for  machine  drawing,  to  accommodate  243  students ;  one 
room  for  mathematics  and  mechanics,  with  85  seats ;  and  other 
rooms  for  chemical  lectures,  building  construction,  technological 
cotton,  chemical  and  physical  laboratories.  The  number  of  students 
for  whom  seats  are  provided  is  651,  but  the  total  capacity  of  the 
whole  building,  when  fully  tested,  may  be  stated  as  equal  to  the 
accommodation  of  1,500  students.  The  Oldham  Science  and  Art 
School  undoubtedly  takes  the  first  place  iu  the  kingdom  as  regards 
successful  results.  Since  1867,  a  gross  total  of  £5,490  has  been 
gained  by  members  in  prizes,  exhibitions,  and  scholarships  (an 
amount  quite  independent  of  the  ordinary  school  revenue),  arising 
from  Whitworth  Scholarships  aud  prizes,  from  Society  of  Arts, 
Owens  College,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Institutes,  City  and 
Guilds  of  London,  and  Piatt  Local  Exhibitions.  The  total  amount 
received  by  the  school  through  Sir  Joseph  Wliitworth's  gi-ants  has 
reached  the  handsome  sum  of  £3,690.  Oldham  has  secured  nine 
Whitworth  Scholarships,  Manchester  eight,  and  London  seven. 
It  may  be  noted,  as  proof  of  vitality,  that  there  arc  eighty  students 
attending  the  class  for  cotton  manufacture,  and  that  1,805  mecha- 
nical drawing  sheets  were  forwarded  to  South  Kensington  this  year. 
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In  the  fortieth  report  of  the  Huddersfield  Mechanics'  InstitiJ- 
tion  the  following  particulars  are  given  respecting  technical 
industrial  education.  In  the  clothworker's  department  there  are 
14  looms  in  the  weaving-room,  6  having  been  added  during  the  last 
year  :  £100  per  annum  is  subscribed  by  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Clothworkers  ;  and  the  laboratory  of  the  chemical  classes  is,  at 
stated  periods,  devoted  to  the  practice  of  chemistry  connected 
with  the  department  There  are  also  in  successful  operation 
classes  for  mechanical  engineering,  telegraphy  and  electro 
metallurgy.  As  any  enlargement  of  the  present  building  would 
have  precluded  all  possibility  of  future  extension,  a  grand  scheme 
is  being  carried  out ;  a  central  site  has  been  secured  for  a  new 
Technical  School  and  Mechanics'  Institution  combined.  Sub- 
scriptions have  been  promised  up  to  the  present  time  of  above 
£15,000,  including  £2,000  from  the  Clothworker's  Company,  and 
the  buildiugs  are  rapidly  approaching  completion.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Council  of  the  Huddersfield  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  co-operating  with  the  Provisional  Committee  of  the 
Huddersfield  Technical  School  and  Mechanics'  Institution  iu  this 
promotion  of  a  well-considered  scheme  of  technical  industrial 
education. 

The  Yorkshire  College  at  Leeds  was  founded  specially  as  a 
technical  school,  and  the  scheme  was  afterwards  enlarged  so  as  to 
embrace  general  scholarship.  For  at  least  half-a-dozen  years  past, 
systematic  training  in  weaving,  dyeing,  &c.,  has  been  carried  on  in 
classes.  The  Clothworker's  Company  has  subsidised  this  technical 
teaching,  and  has  erected  a  wing  of  the  New  College  building,  at  a 
cost  of  £12,000,  which  is  devoted  to  practical  courses  of  instruction 
in  branches  relating  to  the  woollen  manufacture. 

At  the  Crewe  Mechanics'  Institution  the  following  is  the  num- 
ber of  students  at  technology  classes  in  operation  this  season  : — 

Manufacture  of  Iron  and  Steel G9 

Mechanical  Engineering 27 

Tools 20 
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Tliere  is  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  large  extension  of  the  system, 
inidcr  the  liberal  support  of  the  Directors  of  the  London  and 
Xorth  Western  Railway  Company,  who  have  provided  funds  for 
the  erection  of  new  classrooms.  The  "Euston"  Coffee  Tavern 
Committee  have  placed  the  sum  of  £100  to  the  credit  of  the 
institution  as  a  donation. 

The  Macclesfield  Useful  Knowledge  Society  has  made  a  step 
towards  a  system  of  technical  classes  by  establishing  a  silk  class 
which  is  attended  by  40  pupils,  all  connected  with  the  silk  trade. 
Twenty-three  students  passed  the  examination  of  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute,  seventeen  obtaining  fii-st-class  certificates, 
and  five  of  them  medals.  This  seems  the  right  way  to  remove 
the  gloom  which  hangs  over  the  town  in  consequence  of  the 
speciality  of  the  silk  manufacture  being  interfered  with  by  foreign 
competition  and  other  causes. 

The  town  of  Nottingham  has  been  highly  favoured.  The  late 
Mr.  T.  C.  Cooper,  who  died  May,  1875,  left  to  trustees  the  whole 
of  his  personal  and  real  estate  to  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
Technical  JCducation  in  arts  and  sciences  among  the  working  classes. 
An  anonymous  benefactor  has  given  the  sum  of  £10,000  for  the 
endowment  of  higher  education,  and  the  Corporation  is  devoting 
£44,000  to  the  erection  of  buildings,  including  lecture  theatre, 
free  libraries,  laboratory,  classrooms,  and  the  requisite  appendages, 
in  wliich  scheme  is  comprised  the  means  of  efficient  technical 
training  in  science  and  art.  Nottingham  Castle  and  the  beautiful 
grounds  about  it  have  been  acquired  for  the  educational  and 
recreative  requirements  of  the  peo})le. 

The  Firth  College  at  ShetHeld  and  the  additional  buildings, 
provided  by  Mr.  Mark  Firth  at  an  expense  of  £20,000,  raise  the 
standard  of  educational  training  in  Sheffield,  and  in  like  manner 
will  Sir  Josi.ih  Mason's  College  (afiiliated  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge)  benefit  the  town  of  Birmingham.  In  Bristol,  there  is 
also  a  trade  school  in  which  the  system  acts  excellently.  These 
instances,  and  that  of  our  own  Owens  College,  prove  that  private 
benevolence   is   turned   into  the  right  channel^   and  it  is  to  be 
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trusted  that  the  national    and    Governmental    sympathies    may 
follow  the  lead. 

Let  us  now  proceed  from  the  provinces  to  the  metropolis,  and 
summarise  briefly  what  is  being  done  in  London  towards  promoting 
Technical  Education.  The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
at  this  time  consists  of  the  City  Corporation,  and  20  Trade  Guilds, 
and  an  appeal  is  being  made  to  the  remaining  60  Guilds  to  join  in 
the  good  work.  The  Institute  has  already  done  much  in  the 
support  of  Technical  Education  by  grants  in  aid  of  other  Institu- 
tions, and  by  keeping  up  the  system  of  Technological  Examinations 
and  Prizes  which  was  formerly  administered  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Mr,  Alfred  Waterhouse  has  prepared  plans  for  a  Central  College, 
Vt'hich  is  to  be  erected  on  a  site  at  South  Kensington,  leased  by 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  the  exhibition  of  1851,  to  the 
Institute  for  999  years  at  a  nominal  rent.  Mr.  Waterhouse's 
estimate  amounts  to  .£76,000,  including  fittings,  and  the  project  is 
sanctioned,  as  far  as  the  funds  available  (about  £55,000)  will 
allow.  The  Central  College  will  be  principally  useful  as  a  training- 
school  for  teachers,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  teaching 
power  throughout  the  country  requires  every  encouragement 
which  can  be  given  to  it.  Duly  qualified  teachers  are  difficult 
to  procure  in  the  numbers  that  are  made  necessary  by  the 
extension  of  the  system,  and  the  Central  College,  at  South 
Kensington,  may  be  the  means  of  supplying  this  great  want  in 
the  organisation.  The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  are  having  a 
technical  college  built  at  Finsbury  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Clifton, 
under  contract  with  Messrs.  Peto,  Brothers,  the  council  having 
sanctioned  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  £20,000.  For  some  time 
past  the  temporary  class-rooms  in  Cowper  Street  have  been  used 
for  technical  instruction  in  applied  physics  and  chemistry  with 
marked  siiccess. 

The  details  upon  the  general  subject,  which  were  recently  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  debate  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Cochrane-Patrick,  Mr.  Samuelson  and  Mr.  Mundella,  were 
highly  interesting,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  question  being 
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made  a  rarliamentary  one  at  no  distant  period.  The  fact  of  the 
House  being  counted  out  seems  to  show  that  the  subject  is  not 
yet  ripe  for  Parliamentary  action. 

To  those  who  think  upon  the  subject  of  this  paper  it  must  be 
evident  that  good,  sound,  genuine  technical  training  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  trade,  art,  or  profession,  followed  by 
any  class  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  community,  and  it  behoves 
every  British  patriot  to  do  his  utmost  to  promote  such  a  system  as 
sliall  enable  our  countrymen  to  compete  with  foreign  nations  in 
the  race  of  industrial  proficiency,  progress  and  success. 


MANCHESTER     STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


On  Recent  Savings  Bank  Legislation. 

By    William    Langtox. 

[Read  May  11th,  1881.] 


In  successive  sessions  of  Parliament,  it  has  been  the  painful  duty 
of  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  to  confess  to  a  large  deficiency  in 
the  value  of  the  securities  held  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  against  their  obligation  to  the 
Savings  Banks  for  the  accumulation  of  deposits  transferred  into 
their  custody.  This  was  no  doubt  mainly  caused  by  losses 
sustained  on  the  re-sale  of  stock  bought  at  higher  rates  than  those 
current  when  provision  for  reclamations  was  required.* 

This  deficit  had  undergone  a  yearly  aggravation,  owing  to  tlie 
rate  of  interest  allowed  to  the  Trustees  of  Savings  Banks 
exceeding  that  which  was  obtained  from  the  investment  of  tlieir 
accumulations  made  in  consolidated  annuities. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  session  of  1880,  has  put 
a  stop  to  the  last-named  wasteful  process,  reducing  the  interest 
allowed  to  depositors  by  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks  to  the  rate  of 
2|  per  cent  per  annum.     Why  they  should  be  permitted  to  allow 

*  Without  going  back  into  the  history  of  earlier  fluctuation.?  in  the  price 
of  the  public  Funds,  the  experience  of  the  last  half-century  has  shown  four 
times,  that  in  single  years,  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  market  value  ef 
Consols  of  5,  8,  7,  and  11  per  cent  respectively. 
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a  quarter  per  cent  more  interest  than  that  given  by  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Banks  is  surely  an  anomaly  difficult  to  justify. 

The  nation  was,  of  course,  always  responsible  to  the  depositors 
in  Savings  Banks  for  the  deficiency  of  value  in  the  assets  held  by 
the  National  Debt  Commissioners  ;  but  their  apparent  insolvency 
was  a  palpable  evidence  of  the  erroneous  principle  upon  which  the 
conduct  of  this  department  oi  the  State  has  been  based.  By  the 
Act  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  a  loan  has  been 
authorised  against  terminable  annuities,  by  which  it  is  intended 
that  the  uncovered  debt  to  the  Trustees  of  Savings  Banks  may  be 
liquidated ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  easy  state  of  the  money 
market  which  has  prevailed  of  late  may  have  facilitated  the 
operation,  and  that  the  blot  of  default  on  the  part  of  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners  in  their  account  with  the  Savings  Banks  may 
be  wiped  out. 

Meanwhile,  a  movement  in  a  right  direction  has  been  initiated, 
which,  if  rationally  developed,  may  prove  the  germ  of  a  radical 
reform  of  the  whole  Savings  Bank  system. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  depositors  are  encouraged  to 
become  investors,  izi  their  own  names,  in  the  public  funds — the  new 
Act  affording  facilities  for  doing  this,  by  allowing  the  Savings 
Banks  to  undertake  the  purchase  for  them  of  amounts  of  not  less 
than  £10  in  3  per  cent  Consols,  New  3  per  cent  Stock,  or  Reduced 
3  per  cent  Stock,  for  which  certificates  will  be  issued,  dividends 
being  accounted  for  through  the  Savings  Banks.* 

When  the  amount  of  an  investment  is  <£50,  or  a  multiple  of  .£50, 
the  Bank  of  England,  if  desired,  will  issue  certificates,  with  coupons 
of  interest  attached,  payable  to  bearer. 

A  small  commission  will  be  charged  on  all  purchases  and  re- 
sales of  stock,  whether  transfers  take  place  in  the  books  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  the  recognition  of  such  transactions  is  purely 

*  These  smcall  investors  in  Government  Stock,  however,  are  not 
recognised  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England  as  creditors  of  the  State  ; 
their  investments  being  a  matter  of  book-keeping  between  the  Savings  Banks 
and  the  custodians  of  the  funds  collected  through  their  agency. 
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a  matter  of  account  between  the  Savings  Banks  authorities  and  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners. 

From  the  periodical  returns  made  by  the  National  Debt  Com- 
missioners, it  is  evident  that  the  saving  public  have  already- 
learned  to  appreciate  these  facilities  attbrdcd  to  them  by  the 
Savings  Banks,  and  are  becoming  investors  in  tlic  public  funds.* 

So  far,  so  good ;  but  tlie  advantage  offered  to  the  saving  public 
is  cramped  and  trammelled  by  an  arbitrary  restriction  on  the 
amount  of  such  operations — a  sum  of  £300  being  prescribed  as 
the  limit  not  to  be  exceeded,  while  the  investment  in  a  single  year 
is  restricted  to  .£100. 

A  limitation  to  the  accumidation  of  individual  deposits  in 
Savings  Banks  was  justified  by  the  motive  which  originally 
promjited  the  establishment  of  these  institutions.  They  were 
intended  to  facilitate  the  efforts  of  minute  thrift,  and  not  for  the 
receipt  of  the  larger  hoards  of  the  prosperous,  who  might  be 
tempted  to  abuse  these  benevolent  undertakings  by  the  compara- 
tively high  rate  of  interest  allowed. 

A  still  more  cogent  reason  for  a  limitation  of  the  total  amount 
permitted  to  these  accumulations  of  individual  depositors  is  to  be 
found  in  the  formidable  figures  reached  by  the  indebtedness  of  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
funds  placed  in  their  hands  are  liable  to  be  recalled  on  demand,  or 
at  short  notice,  and  that  the  seciuities  in  which  they  are  invested, 
though  generally  marketable,  coidd  not  be  moved  off  in  large 
quantities,  or  even  to  any  considerable  figure,  without  a  probable 
great  sacrifice, 

*  The  public,  unversed  in  the  dealings  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  have  been 
generally  ignorant  of  the  facilities  afiForded  by  the  Bank  of  England,  as 
managers  of  the  National  Debt,  to  the  small  as  well  as  to  the  large  uivestors. 
It  was  however  with  surprise  that,  some  months  ago,  I  met  with  a  statement 
by  a  public  journalist  intimating  that  the  Bank  of  England  objected  to  receive 
transfers  of  small  amounts  of  the  public  debt. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  no  minimum  limit ;  and  investments  in  Consols  can 
be  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  sums  however  small  ; 
while  the  dividend  will  be  transmitted  by  post,  without  any  expense  of  power 
of  attorney. 
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It  has  been  calculated  that  after  the  scare  caused  by  the 
collapse  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  an  amount  little  less  than 
the  balance  due  to  the  Savings  Banks  was  withdrawn  from  the 
hands  of  bankers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

During  the  times  of  wild  speculation  which  preceded  the 
panic  of  1847,  a  similar  action  was  felt  by  banks.  What,  there- 
fore, might  be  the  effect  of,  any  discredit  affecting  the  Savings 
Banks  1  It  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  a  financial  crisis  under 
such  circumstances  unparalleled  in  this  country,  when  all  the 
precautions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act  of  IS-il  might  have  to  be 
suspended. 

The  prevention  of  the  risk  *of  such  a  catastrophe  is  not  far  to 
seek. 

Give  every  encouragement  to  the  investment  of  accumulations 
in  Savings  Banks  being  placed  in  the  public  funds,  directly  by  the 
depositors,  in  their  own  names,  instead  of  keeping  this  thrifty 
class,  as  now,  in  what  may  be  not  inaptly  described  as  leading 
strings  ;*  and  abolish  at  once  the  absurd  restriction  on  the  amount 
of  such  investments. 

The  shortsighted  policy  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
introducing  his  measure  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  present 
dangerous  system,  was  startling  to  thoughtful  men.  It  threatened 
an  illegitimate  competition  on  the  part  of  Government  with  the 
existing  machinery  by  which  the  loanable  capital  of  the  country 
finds  its  way  to  the  support  of  various  industries,  whether  connected 
with  manufactures,  domestic  trade,  or  foreign  commerce,  and 
naturally  aroused  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  banking  community, 

*  The  system  of  "  The  supplementary  investment  department,"  introduced 
of  late  years  for  depositors  in  Savings  Banks  who  have  exceeded  the  Hmit 
prescribed  by  law,  seems  to  be  liable  to  the  sime  objection.  Although  made 
at  request  of  the  depositors,  and  acknowledged  to  be  at  their  own  risk  (thus 
protecting  the  Trustees  from  personal  liability),  these  investments  are  not 
made  in  the  depositors'  individual  names,  nor  are  the  securities  given  into  their 
own  custody  ;  and  when  they  want  to  realise  they  can  only  do  so  through  the 
agency  of  the  Trustees — a  condition  of  affairs  hardly  contemplated  by  Parliament 
in  framing  the  16th  section  of  the  Act  of  1863. 
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an  interest  wielding  in  the  aggregate  a  capital  little  short  of  the 
amount  of  the  National  Debt.  They  felt  that  such  a  measure  as 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  would  cause  the  State  to  enter 
upon  an  unjustifiable  competition  wath  private  enterprise,  and 
with  their  special  branch  of  the  industry  of  interchange.  They 
gave  him  a  successful  opposition. 

So  experienced  a  political  economist  must  have  known  on  what 
dangerous  ground  he  was  treading,  while  the  consciousness  of  this 
led  to  the  inference  that  he  entertained  ulterior  views,  not  explained 
to  the  public,  for  the  cari-ying  out  of  which  he  required  a  command 
of  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  whom 
experience  has  shown  to  have  been  very  subsei'vient  to  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Thomas  Cooke,  a  member  of  this  society, 
has  discussed  this  in  a  very  able  and  lucid  paper,  to  which  he 
gave  a  wide  circulation.  It  no  doubt  largely  contributed  to  the 
defeat  of  the  proposed  measure. 

Without  presuming  to  speculate  on  what  may  have  been  Mr. 
Gladstone's  motives,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  (1)  That  it 
is  inexpedient  to  give  into  the  hands  of  any  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  control  over  large  funds,  which  he  can  with  impunity 
divert  from  their  legitimate  purpose.  (2)  That  the  tenure  of  the 
National  Debt  in  the  hands  of  the  many,  rather  than  in  the  hands 
of  the  few,  is  the  more  healthy  state.  (3)  Tliat  the  large  extent 
of  the  public  funds  held  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of 
the  National  Debt,  as  Trustees  for  the  depositors  in  Savings  Banks, 
is  fraught  with  danger.  (4)  That  this  method  of  procedure  is 
eminently  unscientific. 

It  is  nearly  five  years  since  I  first  called  the  attention  of  the 
Statisfical  Society  to  the  improvident  character  of  our  practice  in 
this  respect,  comparing  it  with  that  of  France,  which  I  described 
in  detail  in  a  paper  read  before  the  society,  27th  Nov.,  1877. 
Instead  of  being,  as  the  Right  Honourable  the  Postmaster-General 
described  the  French  Savings  Banks,  "  a  scarcely  developed 
system,"  they  had  their  origin  in  the  time  of  the  First  Republic, 
were  subject  to  various  legislative  enactments,  and  received,  in  1852, 
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from  the  Government,  a  very  complete  code  of  regulations.*  The 
municipal  authorities  take  part  in  the  management  of  these  Banks, 
and  the  balance  in  hand  at  the  end  of  each  week  is  lodged  with 
the  Receiver  General  "  prepose  de  la  Caisse  des  depots  et  consig- 
nations." Whenever  a  depositor  has  accumulated  a  thousand 
francs,  or  about  the  value  of  £40,  the  sum  is  invested  in  his  own 
name  in  Rentes,  free  of  expense,  and  this  operation  is  repeated 
whenever  new  accumulations  reach  an  amount  which  will  bring  in 
an  income  of  ten  francs.  In  this  way  the  holdei's  of  the  public 
funds  have  there  become  a  numerous  and  increasing  body  spread 
through  every  rank  of  society ;  while  in  this  country  they  have 
been  steadily  decreasing  in  numbers. 

The  discussion  in  Committee  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  is  well 
worth  study.     I  quote  from  the  Times. 

Mr.  William  Fowler,  the  member  for  Cambridge,  carried  the 
day  without  difficulty  against  the  proposal  of  the  Government  to 
extend  the  limit  placed  on  deposits  in  Savings  Banks  from  £200 
to  £500. 

Mr.  Charles  Magniac,  member  for  Bedford  (also  a  pi-actical  man 
of  business),  advocated,  most  effectively,  amendments  having  for 
their  object  the  extension  to  the  whole  people  of  investments  in 
the  National  Funds — describing  very  forcibly  the  danger  which 
might  arise  if  the  deposits  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  were 
not  reduced  by  a  process  which  would  tend  to  make  the  securities 
of  the  nation  "  conveniently  and  practically  available  for  the 
savings  of  the  people." 

These  arguments  extorted  from  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Postmaster-General  concessions  facilitating  the  process  advocated, 
with  the  acknowledgment  that  he  had  entertained  and  expressed 
similar  views  long  before  the  present  Government  came  into  ofl&ce. 
These  concessions,  however,  referred  exclusively  to  the  minimum 

*  Details  of  the  practice  of  the  French  Savings  Banks  may  be  found 
in  the  "  Instructions  pour  I'ex^cution  du  De'cret  du  15  Aout^  1S52,  relatif  au 
mode  de  surveillance  de  la  gestion  et  de  la  comjatabilite  des  caisses  d'  Ejpargne." — 
Paris  Imjprimerie  ImpericUe. 
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amounts  of  Stock  which  the  Savings  Bank  authorities  would 
undertake  to  acquire  for  the  depositors. 

In  the  same  debate,  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  successfully 
resisted  amendments  moved  by  the  Right  Honourable  J.  G. 
Hubbard  (one  of  the  members  for  the  City  of  London  and  a 
Director  of  the  Bank  of  England),  a  gentleman  of  large  experience, 
whose  opinions  on  banking  and  general  finance  arc  always  worthy 
of  the  highest  consideration.  Mr.  Hubbard  sought  to  abolish  the 
limit  placed  by  the  Government  measure  on  the  investments  of 
depositors  in  the  Public  Funds.  The  amendment  which  he  moved 
was,  that  "  The  amount  deposited  in  any  one  year  shall  not 
exceed  £50;  and  whenever  the  amoimt  deposited  by  any  one 
depositor  shall  exceed  £200,  the  Savings  Bank  authority  shall 
invest  a  portion  thereof  in  the  purchase  of  ,£100  Three  perCent  Stock 
(the  interest  whereof  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  depositor), 
provided  that  within  one  month,  upon  notice  given  to  him,  the 
depositor  shall  not  forbid  such  investment,"  his  object  being  to 
enable  depositors  to  become  fundholders  by  an  easy  transition. 

The  defeat  of  Mr.  Hubbard's  amendment,  which  would  have 
removed  the  restriction  of  a  maximum  limit  placed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Bill  on  individiial  investments  in  the  public  funds, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Savings  Banks,  has  thus  left  us  with 
a  clog  upon  the  most  beneficial  movement  initiated  in  the  Savings 
Bank  Act  of  1880. 
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FOR  THE  SESSION  1880-81. 


During  this  Session  (the  48th  sinco  the  formation  of  the 
Society),  which  commenced  with  the  ANNUAL  MEETING,  at 
the  Queen's  Hotel,  on  "Wednesday,  October  20tli,  1880,  seven 
ordinary  meetings  of  the  Members  have  been  held,  at  w.hich  the 
undermentioned  papers  have  been  read,  viz.  : — 
"  The   Decimal   System   as    Applied   to   Coinage,    Weights,    and 

Measures."     By  Mr.  Edwin  Guthrie. 
"  The  Treatment  of  Juvenile  Offenders."     By  Mr.  Thos.  Dickins, 

J.  P. 
"  Indian  Finance."     By  Mr.  Thos.  B.  Moxon. 
"  Poor  Laws."     By  The  Rev.  W.  A.  O'Conor,  B.A. 
"  A  Cheap  and  Compulsory  Scheme  for  the  Gradual  Registration 

of  Titles  to  Land."     By  Mr.  Thos.  Hewitt. 
**  Technical  Industrial   Education  in   connection  with   Mechanics 

Institutions  and  other  kindred  Associations."     By  Mr.  E. 

T.  Bellhouse. 
"Recent  Savings  Bank  Legislation."     By  Mr.  Wm.  Langton. 

Twelve  ordinary  Members  have  been  elected  since  the  last 
Annual  Meeting,  but  the  withdrawals  have  been  somewhat  in  excess 
of  those  of  the  preceding  year,  being  11  in  number,  and  three 
members  have  died  during  the  Session.  Amongst  the  latter  the 
Council  desire  to  mention  with  special  regret  the  death  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Asplaud,  J.P.,  a  past  President  of  the  Society  (from  1863 
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to  1SG5),  a  valued  contributor  to  its  transactions,  and  for  many 
years  an  active  Member  of  the  Council.  The  total  number  of 
Members  now  on  the  books  is  206  of  whom  20  are  life  members. 
The  average  number  of  Members  attending  the  Ordinary  Meetings 
has  been  18. 

Mr.  Henry  Heylyn  Hayter,  the  Government  Statist  to  the 
Colony  of  Victoria,  and  M.  Alfred  de  Foville,  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  Paris,  to  both  of  whom  the  Society  is  indebted  for 
valuable  additions  to  its  Library,  have  been  elected  Corresponding 
Members ;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Traice,  a  former  Vice-President  of 
the  Society,  whose  removal  from  Manchester  has  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  his  connection  with  the  Council,  has  also  been  elected  a 
Con-esponding  Member. 

The  Council  have  also  to  record  their  regret  that  the  removal 
of  Captain  Leggett  from  Manchester  has  deprived  them  of  the 
services  of  a  most  active  and  valued  colleague. 

As  the  Society's  rules  did  not  provide  for  the  filling  up  of  any 
casual  vacancies  in  the  Council  a  proposal  was  submitted  to  the 
Members  at  the  last  Ordinary  Meeting  and  adopted  by  them, 
that  Rule  14  should  be  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  following 
words  :  "  Casual  vacancies  in  the  Council  may  be  filled  up  by  the 
Council." 

In  order  to  meet  the  views  of  those  members  who  object  to  the 
holding  of  the  Annual  Meeting  in  conjimction  with  the  Annual 
Dinner,  the  Society's  Rules  were  further  altered  at  the  same 
Meeting  by  changing  the  date  of  the  Annual  Meeting  from  October 
to  June. 

The  Council  have  to  thank  the  various  donors  to  the  Society's 
Library  during  the  Session.  A  list  of  the  books  pi-esented  is 
appended  to  this  Report.  They  also  desire  to  thank  Mi-.  Pownall 
for  the  preparation  of  an  Index  to  the  transactions  of  the  past 
Session. 

A  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  is  appended  to  this 
Report,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  is  a  balance  now  in  the 
Society's  favour  of  £404  3s.  2d. 
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The  Board  of  Trade 


Works  Presented. 


The  Government  ] 
Statist  of  Victoria  ' 
(Australia)  j 


The  Ministry  of  Agri-\ 
culture,  Industry,  k 
Commerce   (Rome), 
per     Signer     Louis 
Bodio    


'Annual    Statement    of    Navigation    and 

j     Shipping  of   the  United  Kingdom  for 

I     the  yeai-  1880. 

Statistical  Tables  relating  to  the  several 
Colonial  and  other  possessions  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     Part  16.     1876-7-8. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  principal  and 
other  Foreign  Countries.     1868-79. 

Agi-icultural  Returns — Great  Britain,  1880. 

jStatistical  Register  of  the  Colony  of  Vic- 
toria.    1879.    Parts  4  to  10  and  Index. 

I  Australasian  Statistics  for  the  year  1879. 
Victorian  Year  Book  for  1879-80.    • 
ICensus  Act   of  Victoria — regulations,   in- 
structions, and  forms  of  scliedules. 

Movimento  della  Navigazione  nei  Porti  del 
Regno.     Anno  19.     1879. 

Bolletino  mensile  delle  situazioni  del  Conti 
degli  Istituti  d'Emissione.  Anno  11, 
Nos.  7  to  12  ;   Anno  12,  Nos.  1  to  3. 

Bolletino  Bimestrale  del  Risparmio.  Anno 
5,  Nos.  4  to  6 ;  Anno  6,  No.  1. 
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By  whom  Presented. 


"Works  Presented. 


The  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culutre,  ludustry,  & 
Commerce  (Rome), 
per  Signer  Louis 
Bodio    


Movimento  dello  Stato  Civile. 
1879. 


Anno  18. 


Bolletino  Bimestrale  delle  Situazioni  dei 

Conti.     Anno  11,  Nos.  3  to  6. 
Bolletino  di  Notizie  Commerciale.     Anno 

2,  Nos.  14  to  24;  Anno  3,  Nos.  1  to  15. 
Annali  di  Agricoltura,  1879,     No.  18. 
Ditto  ditto  1880.     Nos.  27-30. 

Annali  dell'   Industria  e  del   Commercio. 

1880,  Nos.  23  to  29  ;    1881,   Nos.  30 

to  36. 
Annali  di  Statistica.       Serie  2,   Nos.    17 

to  24. 
Bilsmci  Communali.     Anno  17.     1879. 
Annuario  Statistico  Italiano.     Anno  1881. 
Atti  Parlamentari,    1880.     Riforma  della 

legge  elettorale  politica  (2  vols). 
Atti  della  giunta  per  la  Inchiesta  agi'aria 

e  suUe  condizione  della  classe  agricola. 

Vol.  1  (parts  1,  2,  3). 
I   Partiti    Politici   alle   Elezioni    generali 

deir  anno  1880. 
Statistica  degli  Affari  Penali — per  I'auno 

1876. 
Statistica   dei   Debiti    Communali   al    1° 

Geunaio,  1879. 
Gli  Istituti  e  le  Scuole  dei  Sordo  muti  in 

Italia  in  1880. 
Relazione  Statistica  dei  Telegrafi  del  Regno 

d'ltalia  nell'  anno  1879. 
Quindicesima  Relazione  sul  Servizio  Postale 

in  Italia,  1879. 
Provvedimenti   per  I'abolizione    del  corso 

forgoso  (progetto  di  legge). 
Relazione    Statistica    sulle    Construzione 

e    suir    esercizio    delle    Strade    Ferrate 

Italiana — per  I'anno  1879. 
Istruzioui  Scientificlie  perViaggiatori,  1881, 
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The  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Industry,  & 
Commerce  (Rome), 
per  Signor  Louis 
Bodio    


The   Health    Society  ) 
of  Milan J 

The   London  Statis-  ) 
tical  Society   j 

The  ^Manchester  Lit- 
erary and  Philoso- 
phical Society 


The  Danish  Political 
Ixonomy  Society... 

M.  Alfred  de  Foville 
(Ministdro  des  Fin- 
ances, Paris)  


iHerr    Josef    Korosi 
(Buda-Pesth)  


Works  Presented. 


Del  Scrvizio  del  Yestiario  e  del  Corredo 
Militare  durante  I'anuo  1878. 

Mesures  proposecs  pour  I'abohtion  du  cours 

forc6. 
Statistique    Internationale     des    Banques 

d'Emissione.     (2  Vols.) 
Di  una  Statistica  Sommaria  delle  Opere 

Pie  existenti  in  Italia  nel  1878. 
Critica  e  Reforme  del  Metodo  in  Antro- 

pologia  fondate  sidle  legge  statistiche  e 

biologiche  del  valori  serial!  e  sull'  esperi- 

mento,  peril  Prof.  E.  Morselli,  1880. 
Delia  Leva   sui   Giovani   nati   uell'  anno 

1859,  e  delle  vicende  del  R  Esercito 

dal  I''  Ottobro  al  30  Settembre,  1880. 
Giornalc  della  Societa  Italiana  D'Igiene. 

Anno  2,  Nos.  3  to  6 ;    Anno  3,  Nos.  1 

to  4. 

Copies  of  their  Journal  for  1880-1881. 

Memoirs.     3rd  Series.     Vol.  6.,  1879. 

Proceedincs.     Session  1876-7  to  1879-80. 

(Vols.  16  to  19.) 
National    (Ekonomisk    Tidsskrift,    1880. 

Parts  11  and  12  ;  1881,  parts  1  to  4. 
La  ti'ansformation  des  Moyens  de  Transport 

et    scs    consequences    economiques    et 

socialcs. 
Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de  Legislation 

Compar6e,  Novr.  1880  to  May  1881. 
Bulletin  Annuel  des  Finances  des  Grandes 

Villes,  seconde  annee,  1878. 
Projet  d'un  Recensement  du  Monde. 
Plan  du  Depouillement  du  Recensement  de 

la   ville   de   Buda-Pesth,   execute  le    1 

Janvier,  1881. 
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Works  Presented. 


Dr.  Tatham  (Salford).. 


Ministry   of   Interior  ) 

(Egyi^t)  / 

Stephen  Bourne 

Harold    Westergaard 

(Copenhagen)  

Edward  Clarke    

E.  T.  Bellhouse  

The    Corporation    of ) 
Salford     j 

The    Corporation    of 
Liverpool     

The  Statistical  Com- 
mission of  the  city 

of  Prague    

Smith,  Edwards,  tt  Co 
The  Publishers  


Tenth  Annual  Report  on  the  Health  of 
■  Salford,  and  Statistical  Abstracts, 
1869-78. 

Eleventh  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Health  of 
Salford,  1879. 

Bulletin  Trimestriel  du  Commerce  Exter- 
ieur  d'  Egypte.    3rd  and  4th  Nos.,  1880. 

Bulletin  Trimestriel  de  la  Navigation  pai-  le 
Canal  de  Suez. 

Trade,  Population,  and  Food.  By  S. 
Bourne. 

Mortality  in  Remote  Corners  of  the  World. 
(Pamphlet.) 

Three  Essays  on  the  Poor  Laws.  By  J 
Chapman. 

Inaugural  Address  read  before  the  Man- 
chester Association  of  Employers,  Fore- 
men, and  Draughtsmen,  January,  1881. 

Thirty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Museum,  Libraries,  and  Parks'  Com- 
mittee, 1879-80. 

Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Free  Public  Librajry, 
Museum,  and  Walker  Ai't  Gallery, 

Bvilletin  Hebdomadaire  de  la  ville  capitals 
de  Prague.     Nos.  1  to  22. 

Copies  of  their  ]\[outbly  Trade  Circular. 

Revue  Geographique  Internationale,  May, 
1880. 

The  Monetary  Conference  —  Questions 
addressed  to  the  British  and  Belgian 
Delegates.     By  Henry  Cernuschi. 
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RULES 

OF  THE 

MANCHESTER  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

June  22nd,  ISSl. 


Preamble — The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society 
are — The  collection  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  condition  of 
Society,  and  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  Social  and  Political 
Economy,  totally  excluding  party  politics. 
Jnterpi-etation  Clause — In  these  Rules  the  masculine  shall  include 
the  feminine  gender. 

Rule  1. — Every  ordinary  member  shall  pay  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  half-a-guinea,  or  may  at  any  time  compound  for  his 
future  subscriptions  by  paying  at  once  the  sum  of  five  guineas. 
Every  new  member  shall  on  election  pay  an  admission  fee  of  half- 
a-guinea,  but  members  elected  at  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  any 
session  shall  not  be  charged  with  the  annual  subscription  for  that 
session. 

2, — The  annual  subscription  shall  be  due  in  advance  on  the  1st 
of  October  in  eacli  year,  and  if  not  paid  by  tlie  1st  of  October  in 
the  following  year  the  member  in  arrear  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
any  of  the  privileges  of  the  Society  until  such  arrears  be  paid; 
and  if  the  subscription  shall  be  in  ai'rear  for  two  years,  the 
defaulter  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society.  No  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting  until  he  shall  have  paid 
his  subscription  for  the  cun-cnt  session. 

3. — No  member  can  withdi*aw  his  name  from  tlie  Society's 
books  unless  all  arrears  be  paid  ;  and  no  resignation  will  be 
deemed  valid  unless  a  written  notice  thereof  be  communicated 
to  the  Secretaries. 

4. — If  any  member  be  guilty  of  conduct  calculated  to  dishonour 
the  Society,  the  Council  may,  if  they  think  fit,  recommend  to  a 
General  Meeting  (of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given)  the  expulsion 
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of  such  member ;  and  if  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  members, 
voting  at  such  meeting  are  in  favour  of  such  recommendation, 
such  member  shall  be  considered  to  be  henceforth  expelled,  and 
his  name  shall  be  erased  from  the  list  of  members. 

5. — Gentlemen  distinguished  for  their  ability  and  zeal  in 
cultivating  Statistical  inquiries,  and  living  at  least  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Manchester,  may  be  admitted  as  corresponding  mem- 
bers.    No  subscription  shall  be  required  from  them. 

6. — Every  candidate  for  admission  as  an  ordinary  or  correspon- 
ding member  of  the  Society,  shall  be  proposed  by  two  or  more 
members,  who  shall  certify  that  from  their  knowledge  of  him, 
or  of  his  works,  they  believe  him  to  be  a  fit  person  to  be  elected 
a  member  of  the  Society.  The  names  of  the  candidates,  and  of 
the  parties  proposing  them,  shall  be  inserted  in  the  circular  calling 
the  meeting  at  which  the  votes  shall  be  taken  on  their  admission. 

7. — In  the  election  of  members  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by 
ballot.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  unless  at  least  twelve  mem- 
bers vote ;  and  one  black  ball  in  four  shall  exclude. 

8. — The  property  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  three  Trus- 
tees, chosen  by  the  members.  The  Trustees  shaU  be  eligible  to 
any  other  office  in  the  Society. 

9. — The  ordinary  meetings  shall  be  held  during  the  Society's 
session,  viz.,  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  July,  with 
intervals  not  exceeding  six  weeks  between  each  meeting ;  and  the 
Secretaries  shall  give  six  days'  notice  of  each  meeting  to  the 
ordinary  members. 

10. — The  business  of  the  Society  shall  be  conducted  at  those 
ordinary  meetings  at  which  not  fewer  than  twelve  members 
shall  be  present. 

11. — Any  member  of  the  Society  shall  be  permitted  to  intro- 
duce one  friend,  with  the  consent  of  the  President. 

12. — An  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  take  place  in 
June.  The  day  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Council ;  and  notice  of  this 
meeting  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretaries  to  each  ordinary 
member  at  least  ten  days  previously. 
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13. — At  the  Annual  Meeting  the  members  shall  elect  a  President, 
two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  two  Secretaries,  and  a  Librarian. 
The  same  person  shall  not  hold  the  office  of  President  more  than 
two  years  in  succession, 

14. — These  officers  of  the  Society,  witli  eight  ordinary  members, 
chosen  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  tliose  ordinaiy  members  who 
have  passed  the  chair,  shall  constitute  a  Council,  of  which  five  shall 
form  a  quorum.  Casual  vacancies  in  the  Council  may  be  filled  up 
by  the  Council. 

15, — The  members  shaU  also  elect  one  or  more  Auditors  at  the 
Annual  Meeting, 

1 G. — At  the  Annual  Meeting  the  Council  shall  present  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year ;  and  the  Auditors  appointed 
to  examine  the  Treasurer's  accounts  shall  also  present  their  report 
at  the  same  meeting, 

17, — The  Council  shall  meet  at  such  time  as  they  may  think  fit. 
The  President  for  the  year  shall  be  ex-officio  chairman,  but  in  his 
absence  the  Council  shall  elect  one  of  the  members  present  to  be 
chairman, 

18, — Members  are  expected  to  communicate  to  the  Society 
papers  on  Statistics,  and  on  subjects  of  Social  and  Political 
Economy,  particularly  on  such  as  may  be  of  local  interest ;  and 
the  writer  of  any  such  paper  shall  be  required  to  submit  it  to  the 
Council  a  fortnight  before  the  meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  read. 
All  papers  read  before  the  Society  shall  be  deemed  to  be  its 
property, 

19, — The  Council  shall  determine  what  documents  of  the 
Society  shall  be  published,  and  in  what  form  they  shall  appear. 
Any  person  publishing  tlie  results  of  any  of  the  Society's  investi- 
gations without  the  permission  of  the  Council  shall  be  considered 
to  have  invaded  the  Society's  property;  and  if  an  ordinary  member 
have  been  accessory  to  the  violation  of  this  rule,  he  shall  be  liable 
to  expulsion,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at 
any  of  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society, 

20, — The  Council   may,  at  any  time,  call  a  Special  General 
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Meeting  of  tlie  Society.  Any  ten  ordinary  members  of  the 
Society  may  require  a  Special  General  Meeting  to  be  called  by 
notice  in  writing,  signed  by  them  and  delivered  to  the  Secretaries, 
stating  the  question  to  be  moved.  The  Council  shall,  within  one 
week  of  such  notice,  appoint  a  day  for  such  Special  General 
Meeting,  and  the  Secretaries  shall  give  to  every  ordinary  member 
ten  days'  notice  of  every  Special  General  Meeting,  stating  precisely 
the  object  of  the  meeting;  and  no  other  business  shall  be  enter- 
tained at  such  meeting. 

21. — No  alteration  in  the  rules  of  the  Society  shall  be  made, 
excepting  at  an  Annual  or  at  a  Special  General  Meeting,  nor  unless 
ten  days'  notice  of  the  change  proposed  have  been  given  to  each 
ordinary  member  by  the  Secretaries. 


INDEX     TO     RULES. 

Preamble. — Objects  of  the  Society. 
Interpretation  Clause. 

Rule  1 Annual  Subscription  or  Composition,  and 

Admission  Fee. 
2 Subscription,  when   due;    Penalties   fm- 

Default. 

3 Withdrawal  of  Members. 

4 Expulsion  of  Members. 

5.  Corresponding  Members Qualification. 

6.  New  Members Proposal  of  Candidates. 

7 Election  by  Ballot ;     twelve  must  vote, 

and  one  black  ball  in  four  exclude. 

8.  Property  vested  in Trustees. 

9.  Ordinary  Meetings When  held. 

10 Twelve  to  be  a  Quorum. 

11 Admission  of  Strangers. 

12.  Annual  Meeting When  held. 

1-3 Election   of    President,   Vice-Presidents, 

Treasurer,  Secretaries,  and  Librarian. 

14 Election  of  Council;  five  to  be  a  quorum. 

15 Election  of  Auditors. 

16 Reports  of  Council  and  Auditors. 

17.  Council Periodical  I\Ieeting3. 

18 Communications  from  Members  ;   Papers 

Read  to  be  the  Society's  Property. 
19 Publication  of  Documents  and   Penalty 

for  Infringing  the  Rule. 
20.  Special  General  Meetings, 
81.  Alterations  in  Rules, 


INDEX    TO    THE    TRANSACTIONS, 

Session  1880-81. 


By    GEORGE    H.    PO\YNALL. 

Agriculture:  Indian,  71. 

Artizans' Reports :  Paris  Exhibition,  1867,  141. 

Arnold  (Arthur) :  on  registrution  of  title,  125  ;  on  "  free  land,"  128. 

Australia:  land  transfer,  124. 


Banking  :  eftect  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  faihu-e  on  banking 
deposits,  156. 

Bengal :  population,  51 ;  permanent  settlement,  69. 

Bcllhouse  (Edward) :  on  "  Technical  Education  in  connection  with 

Mechanics'  Institutions  and  other  kindi'ed  Associations,"  137. 

Bowring  (Sir  John)  quoted  on  the  saving  of  time  in  usiug  the 
Metrical  System,  20. 


Coinage  :  systems  of  the  World  bewilderingly  various,  17;"  The 
Latin  Union,"  17;  countries  using  the  Metrical  System,  18; 
basis  of  the  Metrical  System,  18 ;  international  coinage,  22 ; 
"  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures,"  Edward  Guthiie,  13. 
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Consols  :  for  small  investors,  154  ;  arbitrary  restrictions  on  amount 
of  investment,  155  ;  tenure  of  the  National  Debt  by  tlie 
many — the  healthy  state,  157. 


Decimal  System:  Arab  influence,  13;  Arabic  notation:  its 
advantages,  14;  England  and  the  decimal  system,  15; 
saving  of  time  in  using  the  decimal  system,  19. 

Dickins  (Thomas,  J. P.) :  on  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders,  35. 


England  :  decimal  system  in,  15;  systems  of  weight,  16;  on  an 
English  decimal  coinage,  21 ;  objections  to  a  decimal  system, 
23  ;  objections  answered,  24. 

East  India  Company,  83. 

Education:  "technical,"  137;  in  America,  140;  its  cost,  142. 


Free  Land:  A.  Arnold  (quoted),  128. 

Finance:  Indian — grand  total  revenue,  1878-9,  55;  statement  of 
revenue,  1878-9,  56;  statement  of  expenditure,  1878-9,  57; 
loss  by  exchange,  89, 


Great  Britain  :  earnings  working  classes,  1878-9,  58. 
Guthrie  (Edwin) ;  "  coinage,  weights,  and  measures,"  13. 
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Hewitt  (Thomas)  :  "  a  cheap  and  compulsory  scheme  for  the  gradual 
registration  of  titles  to  land,"  123  ;  objections  to  Mr.  Hewitt's 
scheme,  134  ;  objections  to  registration,  134. 

Hopkinsou  (A.) :  ou  definite  reforms  in  English  land  laws,  128. 


"  Indian  Finance  "  (T.  B.  i\Ioxon),  49 ;  worthy  of  attentive  study, 
49  ;  conditions  dissimilar  to  English,  49  ;  rates  of  interest,  51 ; 
embarrassment  of  the  landed  proprietors,  51 ;  public  expen- 
diture, 52  ;  land  revenue,  62. 

India :  population,  50 ;  ratio  of  classes,  50 ;  English  rule  not  an 
unalloyed  benefit,  51 ;  wages  of  labour,  52;  British  Adminis- 
tration, 53 ;  powers  of  the  Coimcil,  53 ;  absence  of  proper 
control,  54;  gi'oss  revenue,  1878-9,  58;  land  tenure,  64-69; 
North-west  provinces,  66;  agriculture,  71 ;  forest  department, 
71;  tribvites,  72;  assessed  taxes,  72;  salt  duty,  74;  stamps, 
famine  insui'ance,  76;  police,  SO;  army,  83;  public  works, 
89  ;  railways,  90 ;  irrigation,  95. 

Infancy  (Legal) :  its  exemptions,  35. 

Industrial  Schools :  extension  of  the  system  desirable,  40 ;  in 
France,  41, 

Irrigation  (India),  95. 


Juvenile  Offenders:  training  ships,  success  of,  37;  French 
system  of  dealing  with,  41;  punishment  by  fine,  43;  Chairman 
of  London  School  Board  on,  45 ;  present  system  of  punish- 
ment discreditable,  35 ;  parents'  moral  responsibility,  35  ; 
Manchester  and  punishment  of  children,  36 ;  difficulties  of 
magistrates,  36  ;  absurdity  of  present  system,  36. 
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Land  :  a  cheap  and  compulsory  scheme  for  the  registration  of 
titles,  123. 

Land  Laws:  definite  reforms,  128. 

Land  Kevenue  (Lidia),  62;  tenure,  64;  Punjab  Tenancy  Act,  65. 

Land  Registration  of  Title  ;  causes  of  failure,  126. 

Land  :  Thring  (Sir  H.)  on  land  titles  and  transfers,  124  ;  Australia, 
land  transfer,  124 ;  Williams  (.Joshua)  Q.C.  on  difficulties  of 
English  Land  Law,  124;  Westbm-y's  (Lord)  Act,  124;  Arnold 
(Arthur)  on  registration  of  title,  125 ;  Cairns's  (Lord)  Transfer 
Act,  1875,  125  ;  possession  of  land  and  pauperism,  117. 

Langton  (Wm.) :  "  on  recent  savings  bank  legislation,"  153. 
Land  Titles  and  Transfer  (Shaw  Lefevre),  125. 
Latin  Union  Coinage,  17. 

Lefevre  (Shaw) :  "  draft  report  on  land  titles  and  transfer  (quoted), 

125. 
Levi  (Leone)  (quoted)  :  on  earnings — working  classes,  1878-9,  58. 


Mechanics'  Institution,   Manchester:    objects,    142;    future  of 
such  institutions,  143  ;  and  technical  education,  143. 

Moxon  (Thos.  B.) :  on  "Indian  finance,"  49. 


O'CoNOR  (W.  A.,  B.A.) :  on  "  poor  laws,"  97, 


Playfair  (Dr.  Lyon)  (quoted)  :  on  technical  education,  138. 

Poor  Laws  :  W.  A.  O'Conor,  B.A.,  97  ;  causes  of  their  existence, 
97  ;  historic  development,  99  ;  the  pauper  a  favoured  child  of 
the  state,  106  ;  possession  of  land  an  antidote  to  pauperism, 
117. 
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Punjab  Tenancy  Act,  6G. 

Public  Works  :  India,  89. 

Pauperism  :  abatement  of  its  evils  dependent  on  the  laws  relating 
to  land,  120. 


Railways  :  Indian,  90. 


Savin'GS  Banks  :  on  recent  legislation,  153  ;  cause  of  the  deficiency 
in  the  securities  held  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners, 
153;  yearly  aggravation  of  the  deficit,  153;  excess  of  interest 
allowed  to  Trustee  Savings  Banks,  153  ;  reduction  of  interest 
to  Trustee  Savings  Banks  Act,  1880,  153  ;  national  responsi- 
bility for  deficit  in  securities,  154  ;  reform  in  savings  bank 
system,  154  ;  investments  in  consols  for  thrifty  people,  154  ; 
arbitrary  restriction  on  the  amount  of  investment,  155  • 
oi'iginal  objects,  155  ;  funds  liable  to  withdrawal  on  demand, 

1 55  ;  proposed  extension  of  present  limit  of  deposit  dangerous, 

156  ;  inexpedient  to  entrust  control  of  large  funds  to  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  157  ;  extent  of  the  public  funds 
held  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National 
Debt  as  Tinistees  for  Savings  Banks'  depositors  a  public 
danger,  157;  French  Savings  Bank  System,  157. 

Strachey  (Sir  J.) :  on  India,  50. 

Society  of  Arts  :  artizans'  reports,  Paris  Exhibition,  141. 


Table — India  :   statement  of  revenue,  1878-9,  5G  ;  revised  state- 
ment, 60. 
,,       India  :    statement   of  expenditure,   1878-9,   57 ;    revised 
statement,  61. 
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Table — India  :  grand  total  revenue,  1878-9,  55. 

„       India  :  table  of  classes  of  population,  50. 

Taxes :  Indian,  72. 

Technical  Education  in  connection  with  Mechanics'  Institutions 
and  other  kindred  Associations,  137  ;  increasing  competition 
of  foreign  countries,  138;  Professor  Tyndall  on,  138;  indus- 
trial training  on  the  Continent,  138;  its  cost,  142;  in 
England,  145-151. 

"  The  Treatment  of  Juvenile  OfFendei-^  "  (Thomas  Dickins,  J. P.),  35. 

Training  Ships  :  advantages  of,  37. 

Tyndall  (Professor)  (quoted) :  on  technical  education,  138. 


Westlniry  (Lord) :  Act  Registration  Titles  to  Land,  124. 


